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One of a series of portraits of the 
heroines of the great love stories 
of the world being painted 
for McCall’s. See page 14. 
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TWO STEPS DOWN into a 
different kind of dining-room— 
acozy informal, friendly dining- 
room. A bit of wrought iron, 
rough plaster walls softened 
with growing ivy—and sturdy 
unmatched furniture call for a 
floor with character. This new 
Armstrong’s Embossed Hand- 
craft Tile Linoleum floor (pat- 
tern No. 6028) reflects perfectly 
the spirit and unstudied charm 
of this room. 
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revelation in linoleum 


OU have never before seen a linoleum 

floor like this. It is the latest, the newest 
note in artistic floor design. It opens up new 
vistas in architectural and decorative effects 
for those who seek interiors of rare beauty. 
Armstrong’s skilled craftsmen have created this new- 
est idea in floors. Its name suggests its beauty— 


Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid 


Leading architects and decorators who know what is 
correct have viewed this new type of floor with en- 
thusiastic acclaim. And home-lovers who strive for 
smart, attractive rooms see in it a real 


floor design 


floor to walk on. It is warm to the touch, too. And 
waxed and polished it can be kept clean as a pin with 
a minimum of care. 


By far the best surprise of all is its cost—but 
little more than you would pay to restore an old worn 
wood floor, yet this new floor never needs refinishing. 


If you, too, like beautiful things, see these latest 





inspiration—and no wonder! 


This floor has all the rugged artistry 
of old hand-set ceramics. It is mel- 
lowed with the rich, vari-toned color- 
ings of sun-baked tiles. Its mortar- 
line effects, pressed below the surface, 
catch the play of lights and shadows. 

Yet—and this will surprise you— 
it is a springy floor; a quiet, resilient 


Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaids, Nos. 6007 & 6017 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


PLAIN mn INLAID an 
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creations of Armstrong’s now on display at 
good furniture and department stores. The 
different ceramic and quarry tile effects will 
spur your imagination. The softly blend- 
ed pastel colorings—tapestry tans, dusk 
blue-greens, heather browns, and rugged brick reds— 
will tempt you to create rooms your friends will envy. 


Our Decorator will help you 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bureau of Inte- 
rior Decoration, designed the dining-room pictured 
above. She will gladly help you plan rooms of equal 
charm. Just tell her your own ideas. She will send 
you decorative suggestions based on these new lino- 
leum floors specially selected for 
the rooms you describe. Write 
also for her new illustrated book, 
“The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration.” Sent any- 
where in the United States Look fr te 
for 10 cents. Address circis 4 
Armstrong Cork Com- the burlap bos 
pany, Linoleum Division, 

835 Virginia Ave., Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania. 


cCANOTHER scheme, cool in tone, for the 
room with a strong, warm south light. 
Three slightly varied gray tiles form the 
ground of this pattern (No. 6025). Small 
inset designs in maroon and jade green 
suggested this color plan. See how these 
floor tones are introduced in the baseboard 
and drapery. 
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Gene Stratton-®orters Lage 


**T believe in homes’’! That was the first article in Gene ¢ 
Stratton-Porter’s creed, and the second might well have 
been: ‘“‘I believe in gardens.’’ For much of this beloved 
novelist’s life was given to both of these, and when 
Death came to her it found her with her heart and hands 
occupied in the creating of a new home set in the midst 
of a fair and lovely California garden. It is of that 
home and garden in the West that she writes here in one 
of her last messages to her great and dearly loved 


McCall audience. 


INDIVIDUAL 


HOMES 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 
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country or cross it on railroad trains that I can come 

very close to telling among the homes I pass which is 
the product of the individual tastes of its owners and 
which is the bright idea of an architect or the lack of an 
idea of the average contractor. 

The place where I have seen more homes congregated for 
a longer period of time, and become more familiar with 
them than any place else on earth, is the City of Los Angeles, 
surrounded by Pasadena, Eagle Rock and Glendale, Beverly 
Hills and Hollywood, and overflowing, say, as far as River- 
side and Long Beach and Santa Monica on the east, south 
and west. 

It has been my good fortune to have a great deal to do 
with the building of a large number of homes, and it has 
been my fortune, good or bad, to have direct supervision of 
the building of three different houses for myself. I could 
not say truthfully that in the building of two of these houses 
I did express my individuality to the fullest extent, because 
I did not. The first house that I was on the job in building 
was paid for by the man of the family, and naturally, what 
happened inside the house was not an individual emanation; 
it was a compromise. But even so, it did bear the stamp 
of individuality. 

One of the things that I loathe in any house is having 
the lower floor-space chopped into a world of tiny rooms. 
Having been afield the greater part of my life, I like 
breadth; I like space; I like vision. So I have always man- 
aged in any home I ever built to accomplish at least three 
good big rooms and to set them in a kind of triangular 
shape, so that from a big living-room in front one has an 
uninterrupted sweep across it and stretching the length of 
each of the two rooms adjoining back of it, so that from 
one point in any of these three rooms one gets the full 
sweep of space that can be had in two different directions. 
And sometimes I have been lucky enough to hang on sun 
parlors and breakfast rooms at such angles as to extend that 
triangular sweep on the first floor a room or two further. 

After I had lived and worked for six years in California, 
I felt that it was time to bring my library and my work once 
more in conjunction, and this time I bought six acres in the 
shape of a baby mountain in the Sierra Madre range, about 
three miles from where it breaks through the Santa Monica 


l ALWAYS have the feeling as I motor through the 
































range and sets its feet in the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
On this baby mountain I started once more to build a home. 
This time I decided, since I was financing the enterprise with 
money that I had worked very hard to earn, that I might 
allow this house to be a true expression of individuality. I 
did not abuse the man of the house in this decision because 
the plans encompass a suite consisting of a large room having 
a beautiful fireplace, shelves for the relics and curios, a fine 
light for a writing desk, a beautiful view, and a bedroom 
and bath adjoining: a little world where no one may intrude 
except at the discretion of the owner. 

For the remainder of the house, I went out and sat ona 
slope facing my location by the hour until I had the con- 


_ tour of the mountains back of it and around it absolutely 

















Tue Breaxrast Room Faces SoutH Anp East 





’ 

fixed in my mind. Then I called in a man with whom I was 
somewhat acquainted and who had been vouched for by 
many of my friends as being sympathetic and broad of 
vision and willing to execute for an owner his or her own 


‘ideas, and willing to cooperate in a painstaking and heart- 


ening manner. I never had the slightest hesitation in explain- 
ing to this architect what I wanted and how I wanted it; and 
he never failed me in sympathetic collaboration. 

‘When I led him to this spot and showed him the outline 
of the mountains, I explained to him why I wanted to be 
tucked in behind the screen of a big mountain wing between 
me.and the Pacific; I explained to him that I wanted the 
color of my house and the outline of my house so conformed 
to the color of the mountains and to the carving of their 
summits, that not one bird in its passage north or south or 


“On Tuts Basy Mountain I Startep To Buitp A Home” 


from east to west would change its course of flying because 
I lived there. I was building in a new subdivision; mine was 
to be the first house in a section to be set aside for homes, 
where one might buy an acre if one wanted to take a little 
piece that sloped from a triangular point, or one might have 
as many as ten acres if, incidentally, one had the price. The 
point was that I wanted to establish in California the thing 
I had left in the Limberlost: a home for every native wild 
flower; a home for every native bird. And I wanted to build 
my home quickly, and develop my grounds and get them a 
thing of settled seclusion before other people bought the 
ground around me and began cutting down trees and tearing 
out shrubbery that would take away the shelter of the birds 
an deprive them of their homing place. I felt that if I re- 
stricted the workmen to one certain entrance and protected 
the rest of the grounds to the best of my ability, I might 
not frighten away the road runners and the quails, the 
thrushes and the cheewinks, the warblers and the humming 
birds, not to mention the ubiquitous jay that played rocking 
horse on the top twig of the biggest oak on the front part 
of the grounds. 

So I set out on these six acres to make a home for flow- 
ers and birds. I was delighted to find the ground covered 
with such a wealth of native wild flowers that I couldn't 
begin to enumerate the rare and wonderful things that I 
discovered there the first season. The climax was capped by 
my finding two Mariposa lilies not described in any flower 
book I have yet found concerning the flora of California; 
but flower lovers will judge of the rarity of these grounds 
when I mention every Mariposa lily known to the Cali- 
fornia books except the yellow, and Hunter’s Rock Leek, 
and Hyssop and lovely little ferns among the wild fuchsia of 
an old oak grove running down the side of a canyon to the 
east. The humming birds led me to the incense shrub that 
began blooming at Thanksgiving and held on in flower until 
May: and a great day was the day on which I found the 
flame of Indian Warrior, and the same Fox Fire growing on 
my mountain that grows on the Limberlost! 

So for the third time in my experience I started out to 
build a house that would be a workshop and, at the same 
time, a home that truly would to the fullest extent express 
my own individuality. Naturally, [Turn to page 87] 
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! No more coaxing! Children 
z| love Wheatena! 
pre: 
‘ ove eatlend: 
| by , 
wer Imagine a cereal so delicious that your child will reach for 
— it eagerly—a cereal so tempting that there’s no more need of 
ali coaxing or bribing your child into eating it. 
a Wheatena is just that kind of a cereal. There’s something 
aay about the toasty, nut-like flavor of Wheatena that tempts the 
nti aT most reluctant appetite—something so inviting that children 
= a welcome it and often ask for a second helping. 
: <p Wheatena is a substantial, body-building food packed full 
te of vital nutriments required for vigorous health of young or 
ress a old. It comes to you unrobbed of its rugged strength. All 
sei ae the essential, nourishing elements of whole wheat are retained 
- * —protein for body building, carbohydrates for energy, mineral 
ar salts for bone and tissue, vitamins B and E for energy, vitality; 
and bran, for safe regulation. 
Treat your family to Wheatena for tomorrow’s breakfast. 
Ask your grocer for the yellow and blue package. 

















Mother’s Big Problem! Free—cut out and mail today! 
The Wheatena Company 
i Mfothers who serve Wheatena have, to a eC rail en a Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
8¢ extent solved their child-feeding prob- 


«m. Children welcome Wheatena because 


ee Please send free sample package of Wheatena and illus- 
it tastes just like dessert.” Wheatena is The delicious whole wheat cereal trated recipe book. 





ae as “the twice-a-day cereal” because 
“dren never tire of its delicious whole 


tht favor, Recommended for children On your table in three minutes 
even mont Ss. 
at less than two cents a pound! 
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She asked ‘Boston, too + « x x 


and salespeople in smart shops said :“ There is one 


SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 


UMMER folk flitting from 


“For fine blouses, use Ivory 








cottages in Maine often stop 

in Boston to shop. 
Here they find lovely scarves of 
homespun and cashmere. Here 
on Boylston and Tremont 
Streets alone are more blouses 
than you would find in a day’s 
shopping in another city—for 
tailored wear is popular in Bos- 
ton, 

Characteristic of New Eng- 
land thrift is the exquisite qual- 
ity which will wear gracefully 
through one season into the 
next. Characteristic, too, is the 
advice which the salespeople 
give you about caring for these 
fine garments— 

“For safe cleansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh—use 
Ivory Soap,” is the recommen- 
dation of salespeople in Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is else- 
where—in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. This fact was re- 
cently discovered by a young 
woman when she questioned 
them about the safest way to 
cleanse hosiery and sweaters and 
all kinds of feminine wearing 
apparel, 





Soap or Ivory Flakes. They are 











equally good—really, the best 
thing you can use for delicate 
colors.” (Department store.) 
“There is nothing better than 
Ivory. It is the purest soap you 
can find and it is safe for fine 
silks. As a matter of fact, it is 
the one soap I can use on my 
face—it never irritates my skin.” 
(Large department store.) 


A conclusive test for a soap 
for delicate garments 
To choose a soap for fine gar- 
ments, ask yourself: “Would 
I use this soap on my face?” 
Ivory, of course, is so pure 
and mild that women have used 
it for generations for their com- 
plexionsand doctors recommend 
it for babies’ soft skin. So, in 
flake form or cake form, it is safe 
for any fabric or color that can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Rayon, the lustrous new 
fabric, so serviceable when dry, 
is, strangely enough, little more 
that half as strong when wet. 
So for rayon you need the gen- 
tlest possible cleanser—luke- 
warm suds of pure Ivory. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 




















In many cases, the salespeo- 





ple had not been instructed to 

make official recommendations. But in their desire to be 
of genuine service and to give advice which their own ex- 
perience and that of their customers had proved to be sound, 
they recommended Ivory with absolute confidence. “Ivory,” 
they said, “is as harmless as pure water itself.” 

“You would do well if you always laundered your sheer ho- 
siery in pure Ivory and lukewarm water,” was said in oneexclu- 
sive specialty shop. “Anything stronger than Ivory is likely 
‘ to start the color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.” 


Cake 
IVORY 


99 */100% Pure 
It FLoats 
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FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 


«What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to pre- 
vent streaks, ‘bubbling,’ yellowing. How to make silk stock- 
ings wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and 
fluffy.” A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” gives tested suggestions on these and many other 
subjects. It is free. Send a postcard to Section 14-KF, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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- “Trt Was THe Marcu On Rome Wuicu First Fixep Musso.ini’s NAME IN Our Minps” 
d 
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fe 
THE GREATEST STORY 
W 
Vy 
IN THE WORLD TODAY 
t. 
l=- 
4 RES BY IDA M. TARBELL XXX 
. Ishea Napoleon?— ® B® Or isheadespot? ® ® Has he madea real visit Italy and obtain this story. To this task Miss Tarbell brings the 
contribution to the science of government and is the Fascism he has same acute penetration and alert intelligence that were manifest in 
invented to replace democracy? ® ® Or is hea military adventurer her illuminating articles on the Florida ‘‘boom,’’ published earlier this 
who, to keep himself in power, must involve perhaps the whole world year in McCall’s, and in her ‘‘History of the Standard Oil Company”’ 
af in wars? ®% ® These are some of the questions which every mention of which established her great reputation. ® ® The first result of Miss 
- Benito Mussolini instantly provokes. There is not the slightest doubt Tarbell’s special trip to Italy is the article on this page. Other articles 
d that he is the most interesting, as he is the most enigmatic of living in the series will follow in successive issues. To know the real story of the 
a men, and that in ‘this’ Italy is to be found ‘“‘the greatest story in the twentieth century’s Napoleon you will want to read these articles as 
world today.”” ® ® Accordingly, MissTarbell, foremost and most fear- they appear month by month. They will show what Mussolinihas accom- 
or less of America’s women journalists, was commissioned by McCall’s to plished for Italy, and consider whether he maywreck her ship of finance. 
t. 
). T= most 
powerful y O a paper “The People of 
man in the present j < 4 », Italy,” and told Italy ex- 
thi world is he who, at . AUS ° Cn) e as é actly what he and his fol- 
“s Writing, which is wv €>- KO ) og? lowers proposed. They 
~ugust 1926—rules the Ahi considered the _ Italian 


Government a flat failure: 
it had been so for years. 
They were going to Rome 
to destroy the Ministry. 
He was careful to state that he had no intention of 
destroying any institution established and loved by the 
people of Italy. There was the Monarchy. There was the 
Church. They were not marching on Rome to destroy 
them, nor were they attempting to destroy the hated thing 
capitalism. It was the politicians, the men who promised 
everything yet did nothing. Their day [Turn to page 95] 


Kingdom of Italy—Benito 

Mussolini, Is Mussolini a 

ruthless despot” as_ his 

peuties declare, or a 

: patnent Saviour” as his followers seem to think? Or is 

ws tomething in between—a little of both, with unusual 

aoa Sense, vigor, contempt for muddling and a pro- 

i aly rather terrifying conviction of his destiny? Is 

rather “ another Bonaparte ?—Possibly. The parallel runs 

rec Ay Ose so far, given the changes that 130 years have 
ght to the thinking and the ways of acting in the 


world. We in America first began to pay attention to 
Mussolini’s name about four years ago. It was in October 
of 1922 that we read of a strange and menacing movement 
stirring Italy. Men were rising in towns and cities far and 
wide. We were told that they were to MARCH ON ROME 
—‘“take it.’ They rose at the order of one Mussolini. 
Mussolini sat in Milan, his “home town” where he edited 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


ONSUELO always had 
more enemies than friends. 


Her beauty and her ego- 
ism saw to that. But those who 
cared for Consuelo, like fairies 
at a christening, each laid some 
priceless gift upon the altar of 
her childhood. 

Her father, sentimentalist and 
idol worshipper at heart, gave 


blind adoration. Brent, intelli- 
gent iconoclast, gave knowledge. 
Paglio, whom Huneker called 


the Botticelli of the world of 

music, gave art. Betsy, the nurse, 

gave devotion. And, in the end, the Vicomte de 
Chavillay gave her the greatest gift of any: his 
son, In return for these offerings Consuelo gave 
them all considerable worry. 

Austin Gage, loving his daughter most, suffered 
more keenly at her hands than did the others. He 
had a conscience; Consuelo had temperament in- 
stead. Of course he could not cope with her. 

Then William Brent, A. B. and Ph. D., philos- 
opher and heretic, carme to the Hermitage and 
saved the day. He was hunting for a refuge in 
which to write his observations upon human na- 
ture. In return for Gage’s hospitality—of which 
he took advantage for some fifteen years—Brent promised 
to take charge of Andrea’s education. 

The friendship between Brent and Gage must have been 
based upon the theory that opposites attract. About them 
Vicomte Chavillay recited the following rhyme: 

Doctor Gage and Professor Brent 

Devote their lives to hot dissent 

But each of the two agrees with the other 

That they mustn’t let Audrea be nervous like her mother, 

The friendship had started with rivalry. In 1898, when 
Gage was considered the greatest surgeon in America, and 
his house on Washington Square was a gathering place for 
the wits and talents of the western world; when Brent was 
a psychologist who had written a book which shocked the 
critics and made young ladies nervous about meeting him 
in drawing rooms; in 1898, then, both men fell in love 
with a red-haired neurotic Venetian called Consuelo Calios- 
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tro. She was a talented young composer, penniless, beauti- 
ful, and chronically afraid of life. Gage could give her a car- 
riage with horses, concerts in every city in Europe, and the 
devotion of a handsome man just past his first youth. Brent 
was poor; he refused to court public opinion by shallowing 
his doctrines; he was fat and lazy; he would not even prom- 
ise eternal fidelity. All he could guarantee, he said, was that 
within the year La Caliostro would forget her fears and 
be a healthy, happy person. Of course she married Gage. 
The first few months were happy beyond description. They 
glimpsed such beauty, and such ecstacy, as come but once, 
and briefly. Then La Caliostro learned that she was to be- 
come a mother. She had seen her mother die in agony at 
the birth of her second child; always superstitious and im- 
pressionable, her fear knew no bounds. She tore off a silver 
bracelet set with emeralds which she had always worn, 
threw it out of the window crying: “It has a curse upon it,” 


and proceeded to have hysterics. 
Gage promised that she should 
be attended by the finest sur- 
geon on the continent. But she 
threatened to kill herself if any 
one but Gage, her own, her pre- 
cious Gage, ushered their child 
into this vale of sorrow. 

A girl was born safely. Early 
the following morning Consuelo 
Caliostro died. 

Within two hours, the doctor 
had given up his practice, let his 
place on Washington Square to 
the Vicomte de Chavillay, and 

set out for California. The Hermitage, which he 
and his bride had planned together, promised to 
be a hermitage in truth. It had been built “"* 
the small peninsula of Mariner’s Rest, not - 
from Del Monte, and hewn from the solid roc 
which on one side dropped straight from the cast- 
ment windows to the blue Pacific. 


T was always a peculiarity of Consuelo’s : 
I love instead of hate those who made her aed 
ous. Perhaps she thought that any one who riva le 
Consuelo was well worth loving. At any rate, 
when she saw how much time and attention Gage 


‘was giving to Professor Brent, she set out to conquer the 


Bhudda-faced materialist. She succeeded. = 
A curious free-masonry sprang up between the child 7 
the fat, complacent dissector of complexes. He we 
her to take long swims, to ride horses bare-back, to He 
herself upon the lower branches of the orange —_ Ay 
taught her what he could of history and sociology an P be 
osophy. They had their first quarrel when he was un 
to explain what came before chaos. ‘ - 
Consuelo looked like her mother. Her hair was emer 
between the color of mahogany and that of iron —_— 
summer it was lighter, redder; in winter it took on a “a " 
brownish tinge. Her eyes, green as agates under thick ost 
lashes, looked wise and cruel, as indeed they were. - 
about her long, red mouth there was a droop that made 
curiously like La Caliostro. — 
There, Brent insisted, the resemblance was complete. 
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in Consuelo all her mother’s fear of life and love was turned 
to hunger. It was as though the natural appetite of two 
spirits had concentrated into one. Gage disagreed, with an 
unusual firmness. Several incidents had led him to believe 
that Consuelo was her mother’s counterpart, in nature as 
well as in appearance. 

For instance, she refused to play with the only possible 
companions of her own age; the tenant farmers’ children. 
“They are dirty,” she told her father. And to the children 
she said: “You are dirty. You annoy me.” As though it were 
some crime of which they were guilty. So they went away 
and hated Consuelo and when she went tearing up the cy- 
press-matted hills on horseback and galloped through their 
shoddy village, the children thumbed their noses and shouted 
taunts at her. Once she fished a little five-year-old out of the 
waves. But although she was saving his life the infant was 
even more afraid of Consuelo than of the ocean. She did not 
wait for thanks, but slapped his face—washed clean for once 
by the salt spray—and told him never to be such an idiot 
again. She always ignored hatred, much as a pampered 
monarch disdainfully ignores the mutterings of a resent- 
ful populace. 

So she continued riding about the neighborhood and swim- 
ming at all hours of the 
day and night. But when 


Since it was generally to Brent that Consuelo took her 
serious problems, she rapped on the psychologist’s door as 
soon as she had collected and composed herself. She was 
certain he could help her 

“Come in,” he called. She made her way into his room, 
‘ined with bookshelves and filing cabinets, littered with 
papers, ashes, clippings and matchboxes. “What ho!” he 
continued, lowered a massive tome and regarded her out of 
small eyes that gleamed like a pig’s between four creases 
of fat. 

“William,” said Consuelo, balancing herself on the edge 
of his over-burdened table, “what is there that’s so extra- 
ordinary about snakes?” 

“Snakes?” Brent grunted. “Been dreaming about ’em?” 
She shook her head. “Well, I can’t say I know anything, 
except that they resume their youth each year by shedding 
their old skins and emerging in new ones. They used to be 
sacred to Aesculapius, who was supposed to bring the dead 
back to life.” 

Consuelo’s eyes gleamed for an instant. Then she lowered 
her lashes. “William,” she asked suddenly, “did my father 
kill my mother, and try to bring her back to life?” 

“No, he didn’t kill her, Consuelo; he merely loved her. 


7 


pret now one mood, now another, and, humming a sugges- 
tion of the rhythm, she would move about him, some- 
times solemnly holding the linen smock close to her sides, 
sometimes with abandon whirling like a small and vivid 
Bacchante. 

One afternoon she commanded her illustrious slave to 
carry out the theme of summer. He started with a bird 
call. “No!” cried Consuelo. He made another effort. “No,” 
she repeated, “that is wrong.” And she stamped her feet. At 
the fifth effort she twisted her fingers in his smooth- black 
hair, wailing: “Go away. You are an idiot. I will play it 
myself.” 

Paglio, vastly amused, sat on the ground and watched her 
fingers moving tentatively on the keys. “A little wind from 
the south,” she whispered. Soft and low a ripple of notes 
emerged in the scale of C major. The grasses bent before 
the wind; the drowsy poppies swayed in the fields. “Now 
the sun comes up,” said Consuelo. “The poppies lift their 
heads and smile at the sun. The wind goes away.” The ripple 
gave way to such chords as her small hands could manage. 
“Now,” she murmured, “a little silver snake comes from 
the grass, slowly uncoiling. It moves into the sunlight.” The 
music changed its tone. A minor key was heard. Suggestive, 

vaguely menacing and rem- 
iniscent, it rose and fell. 








the rainy season came and 
she was kept indoors, her 
mind would fill the Her- 
mitage with sinister and 
gloomy spirits. Up and 
down the stairs she would 
wander, like a lost soul. 
On such a day her wander- 
ings had led her to the at- 
tic, a vague cobwebby 
place, slant roofed and 
pierced with dusty dormer 
windows. 

About to turn back, she 
discerned in the perpetual 
twilight something that 
glamed. She stepped 
closer and discovered a 
brass rectangle, perhaps an 
inch long and half an inch 
wide, set in the wall. She 
inserted her fingernail 
under one edge, and in- 
stantly, with a slight brit- 
tle snap, the square of 
brass slid back, revealing 
a button like an electric 
light switch. 

The room into which she 
passed through a sliding 
panel was dark except for 
a chink of lavender that 
came from the entrance. 
The musty air smelled of 
stale incense, and Consuelo 
was relieved when she suc- 
ceeded in lighting the stub 
of tallow which she dis- 
covered on a low table. 
The walls of some black 
stuff that looked like eb- 
ony, gleamed in the in- 
consistent candle flicker, 
showing high-lights instead 
of shadows. All black, the 
room was empty, save for 
the single low table, and 
old Venetian chair, and a 
portrait which hung upon 
the wall. 

Consuelo’s first feeling 
was one of overwhelming 
surprise. It was as though 
unexpectedly she had come 
face to face with herself; 
herself as she might be in 
another decade. This thing 
was not a portrait but a 
prophecy. Consuelo stood 
for a time staring into the 
brooding eyes that would 
not quite meet hers. 
Agaiist the blackness of 
the background the hair 
was redder, the skin more 








— At last: “The little snake 
is sleeping in the sunlight,” 
Consuelo exclaimed. The 
notes expired like a va- 
grant breeze. She sprung 
up from the chair. “Now,” 
she said to Paglio, “you 
play it. I will dance.” 

But Paglio was watch- 
ing her with awe and 
wonder in his eyes. “She 
is a genius!” he cried at 
last. “Oh Dic mio! She 
has the rarest gift of all. 
Give me only the privi- 
lege of re-inforcing that 
talent with technique. I 
do not ask for more.” 
And covering his face 
with his hands, he sobbed 
like a baby. 

Later in the day Gage 
said to Brent, “She has 
her mother’s gift enhanced 
a thousandfold. Heaven 
grant me strength to keep 
her pure enough to hold 
x” 

Brent growled impa- 
tiently: “You are a per- 
fect sample of the rarest 
species of fool. What do 
you think art is? That 


fabulous unicorn which 
can only be led by a 
maiden ?” 

“Yes,” said Gage, 
quietly. 


N November 1912 the 

Vicomte de Chavillay 
wrote: 

These days, my dear 
friend, filled with the scents 
and vapors of the dying 
year, make me realize more 
than ever that I am an exile. 
I sit shivering in my garden 
—your garden, to be exact— 
I say to myself: In_ Paris 
the trees have cast off their 
summer garments; the wo- 
men have put on the iurs 
and velvets of winter. The 
students are crowding to the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, 
to the banks of the Seine, 
Yes, my poor friend, it is 
a sad thing to remember 
that empires rise and em- 
pires fall, but spring re- 
turns to Paris every year, 
and de Chavillay never... 

o descend, one might 
say, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous: My son has seen 
fit to import a battalion of 


scalawags from  college— 
individuals whom he calls 
friends at Yale. They are 


impossible, and Alan as well, 
He soaks his hair in water. 




















pallid, the eyes more deep- 
ly green than ever life had 
made them. But the thing 
that fascinated Consuelo 
was a singular bracelet 
which encircled the right 
arm above the elbow. It was a silver serpent set 
With emeralds, and as Consuelo watched, it seemed 
to twist and coil, to tighten till the ivory flesh 
8tew red beneath it. 
Frightened by her illusion—for Brent had 

taught her that such things were always optical 
illusions—Consuelo lowered the candle. Beneath the portrait 
there was a sheet of paper covered in a handwriting which, 
though blurred with age, she recognized as her father’s. 

Yet each man kills the thing he loves 

_ By each let this be heord. 

Some do it with a bitter look 

Some with a flattering word; 
The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword. 


ConsuvELo ALtways Hap More Enemies THAN Frienps. Her Beauty AND Her Ecoism Saw To Tuat 





What gave you that idea?” 

She answered: “Each man kills the thing he loves. So 
I don’t want any man to love me. I’d rather be an 
old maid.” 

The next morning Giovanni Paglio arrived. Consuelo 
loved him from the moment she saw him. The piano was 
tuned, polished, and taken out on the terrace. Consuelo, 
passionately fond of dancing, would beg the artist to inter- 


He wears soft collars. He 
bets on all those brutal foot- 
ball games and spends hours 
chasing a tiny ball through 
ditches and over hills. 

This is just punishment for 
bringing up my son in such 
ways that he expresses grati- 
tude at having no title, no estate—insisting that he- 
reditary honors are unfit for a red-blooded American, 
He has even dropped the prefix from his name, and 
is merely Chavillay. It serves me right—but—it offends 
my aesthetic sense. I shall come to California and 
let them turn The Lodge into a bedlam. I do not 
care so long as I am not there to see it. Only I will 
make Alan pay for the redecorating! 


A week later he arrived. Walking into the hall he remarked 
to Gage: “You look very fit,” as though a fortnight and not 
twelve years had lapsed since their last meeting. 

Consuelo thought, when she saw him, that he was exactly 
as her father had portrayed him. He was dressed so per- 
fectly that she failed to notice what he wore. He was small, 
and carried a malacca walking stick. [Turn to page 88] 





EAR Friends: The editor 
D of this magazine has 

asked me to write an 
article, and I thought it might 
be easier if I began this way— 
if you don’t mind. I don’t know 
how to write an article—and I 
feel just the way I do when I 
go up to the top of a tall build- 
ing and walk out on the window 
ledge. I’m scared. Oh yes, I am! 


Hardly anybody believes me when I say that 
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OMSEAG OS: 


about climbing, but it’s true. I don’t like being done. 


on a height any more than you do, at first. 

But I stick up there as long as I have to, to get used to it— 
you can get used to anything in time—and then the scared 
feeling goes away. I thought if I began this like a letter, the 
kind, of thing I am used to writing, it might get easier until 
I forgot about the magazine, and so I began, “Dear Friends.” 
You may not be that when I end, but you won’t refuse me 


a chance at the beginning. 


From what the editor said to me, he wants me to tell all 
of my secrets. What he said to me was: “Now see here, 
Lloyd, you are a movie actor, and you have done fairly 


well. But this doesn’t seem to 
bother you any. You don’t go to 
late and wild parties; you don’t 
drink; and you don’t smoke; and 
you seem to lead a placid, happy 
life. Account for yourself.” 

Risking the danger of sprout- 
ing a pair of wings long before 
my time, I must admit that the 
charge above is practically cor- 
rect. It may be a bit exaggerated 
because it implies that never, 
never have I done any of those 
things. I have—but not much. 

On the surface the reason I 
don’t do any of those things, is 
that I don’t like them very well. 
But I realize you never could 
get an article out of that! You 
have to go down deeper and 
probe into the inner meanings 
of things; get back to your 
past history, and find out how 
all your life was shaped toward 
this end. That’s the way it is 
done, and I think I ought to run 
true to form. So let us get back 
to the beginning of things. 

I was born in Nebraska, in the 
town of Burchard. As far as I 
was concerned, it was just a 
place to be born in, for before 
I was a year old we left that 
town never to return. If any 
one who lives in that town 
should read this, I want him to 
understand that I am not im- 
plying anything against the 
town. We just didn’t get back. 
The early years of my life were 
largely influenced by one of the 
more potent forces for the spread 
of civilization—how easy this 
sort of thing is once you get 
started!—I refer to the sewing 
machine. As a certain great tower 
in New York testifies, thousands 
of destinies other than mine 
have been made by this marvel- 
ous invention; but in my own 
case it was not through my 
mother, but my father. For years 
‘without end, it seemed to me, 
we wandered about the country 
stopping now and then while 
my Dad established a new store 
for the company. When the place 
was in running order we moved 
on. It was to this wandering 
existence that I owe my knowl- 
edge of places, and, what is more 
important, of folks, through a 
dozen States. 

Maybe you fail to get the sig- 
nificance of this. But wait. Later 
we shall see! At the present 
time, having spoken of ‘ny 
father first, 1 have gotten out of 
order, both from the standpoint 
of courtesy and of fact. I should 


have begun before I was born. For, if there is anything in 
prenatal influence, my mother is responsible for what acting 
ability I possess. All mother’s girlhood she longed for the 
stage. Secretly she dreamed about it. But beyond amateur 
performances, where she was good enough to justify her 
dreams, she never got a chance. The older members of the 
family couldn’t see it. The theatre to them was very near 
the brink of perdition, and none of that family was going 
to get that near if they could prevent it. So mother dreamed, 
and from my earliest recollections I dreamed too. Wherever 
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I could find a stock company 
from the time I was nine or ten 
years old, I “suped.” I carried a 
spear, or I ran with the mob. 
Curiously, mother didn’t like 
that very well. She had in her 
mind that it would be a nice 
thing for me to attend the School 
of Mines in Denver when I got 
old enough, and she didn’t care 
for the theatre—for me. But 


the mischief, as I hinted before—was already 


Thinking back over those happy years— 
pretty nearly all my years have been happy so far, so it’s 
no effort. at all—I can trace little likeness to the man de- 
scribed by the editor. I can see myself in church, sitting by 
my grandmother with whom we lived for some time, stiff 
and uncomfortable in my Sunday suit, sitting there, I say, 
trying to keep erect, while the pastor droned on and on, 
and after a time, my head nodding, nodding, until Granny 
poked me sharply inthe ribs and my eyes flew open wide with 
pain. I can see myself going to Sunday School, clutching 
tightly in my fat fist two pennies for the collection, and 


then walking home again—after 
—with my fist sometimes open, 
sometimes still tightly clutched 
with two pennies inside. There 
was a candy store—tright at the 
corner, which kept open Sun- 
days, and a sweet memory seems 
to linger about it. But I was 
properly brought up! When 
caught napping in church—or 
omitting to do other things— 
Grandmother gave me a tanning 
of the kind that also lingers in 
memory. She had no notion of 
sparing the rod or of spoiling me. 
My father and mother aided and 
abetted ier in her efforts to 
train me. 

We now pass to that other 
influence on human character, 
which is made most of in our 
biographies of the great and near 
great; that is the lack of money. 
How this has influenced men to 
their betterment! After reading 
the lives of famous Americans 
I often wonder how we dare 
start out with a single penny. 
Cold rooms and deep snow in 
winter, and long distances to 
walk to schools, and bad light at 
night to study by—and look at 
Abraham Lincoln! Well, unfor- 
tunately for me, my father was 
not that hard up. I did, how- 
ever, have enough decent poverty 
to help some. I began work early. 
My first job was at an animal 
store, where I had to feed the 
pets, deliver those sold, and 
whitewash the cages. This, as 
far as I know, is a unique first 
job—lI’ve never seen one in print 
before. I stayed three days at 
this employment, because when 
I got inside of a rat cage and 
turned my eyes up to whitewash 
the ceiling, the wash ran over 
my clothes, and the rats bit me. 
Giving up may have been lack 
of stamina on my part, but I 
can defend it on the ground of 
results. I invented an employ- 
ment. 

We were in Beatrice, Nebraska, 
at this time, and my father had 
to go away. Just why we were 
short of money I cannot remem- 
ber, but we were, and mother 
and I decided not to bother 
father, who must have had wor- 
ries of his own. I invested in 
some corn for popping, and 
mother popped it. I was just ten 
years old, so I had to go to 
school, but noon times I slipped 
down to the train, and sneaked 
through after the regular vender 
had gone his rounds. It was 
risky work, [Turn to page 130] 
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ECILY awoke just 

at the time she had 

particularly prayed 
she might not—at that 
first, dim, gray moment of 
dawn which comes during 
the spring with an accom- 
paniment of small fluted 
pipings and sleepy young 
chirps. A delicious time of 
day to wake if one 
can sense the half light 
and the twitterings in 
comfortable languor and 
then turn over, to top 
the night’s rest with a 
deep, contented morning 


nap. 

But Cecily knew as she 
woke with a frenzied jerk 
that there would be no 
more slumber for her that 
morning. Instead of open- 
ing calm, refreshed eyes 
upon the day before her 
when her mother would 
tap on her door at seven, 
here she was now, star- 
ing out at it stark awake, 
with burning  eye-balls. 
She tried desperately every 
device she knew’ to put 
herself to sleep again. She 
invested herself with deep 
layers of drowsiness 
through which she tried to 
note casually the outstand- 
ing feature of the day 
ahead, 

Nothing to it!’ She 
would probably find it as 
easy as pie! Other girls 
went out and found them- 
selves new jobs as com- 
fortably as they changed 
their clothes. Besides, after 
seeing some of the little 
empty heads that could 
pound out a million words 
to the minute, what could 
she possibly have to fear? 























sor’s chair! There would 
be new furniture then and 
clothes. 

But most of all, the 
olden dreams of those 
days had concerned them- 
selves with Martha, who 
was a pretty, serious 
eighteen then, when Cecily 
was a long-legged, happy- 
go-lucky twelve. 

For Martha had a gift. 
There was. magic in her 
slender fingers. She was to 
go to Art School and later, 
perhaps, abroad. Then on 
a wild, blustering January 
day when Martha was 
twenty, she had come 
home from Art School re- 
joicing. She had won a dis- 
tinguished prize and her 
teacher’s praise along with 
it. With the right training, 
he had said, she would 
go far! 

And close on the heels 
of Martha’s happy en- 
trance, came her father. 
He had been to the 
bank and brought away 
with him the mortgage. 
After ten years! They 
burned it joyfully in the 
fire place. 

But the next day, Henry 
Wainwright had come 
home early from school. 
And a week later, pneu- 
monia, until then a vague 
name to them, had _ be- 
come a giant, powerful, re- 
morseless, with a quick, 
sharp sword! So bitterly 
as that it had happened. 

When they sat down to 
talk everything over, the 
three of them, with Mar- 
= tha seeming suddenly very 

| -old and dependable and 














Cecily feeling very ignor- 





She nosed down snugly 
into her pillow. But a 
louder chirp than any of 
the others came from the 
maple tree by the window; 
a prolonged trill answered 
it. Cecily raised her head 
and thumped her pillows 
= a high dome behind 
er, 


“Very well, then, Ce- 
cily Wainwright,” she an- 
Nounced, “just stay 
awake |” 

She watched her room 
come to life, piece by 
Piece: the old bureau, 
painted gray and decorated by Mar- 
tha’s skilled fingers; the table, 
Which, served as a desk; the chairs, 
the bed—all gray with Martha’s ex- 
quisite little French bouquets to 
make them lovely. The curtains, 
Which were the old dining-room 
ones, mended with her mother’s 
tireless little stitches, and dyed gray! 
b € valance, which had originally 
een a ruffled dress, dyed also to 
4 soft rose, 

Three pictures hung on the walls. 
th ty were Cecily’s favorites of all 
at Martha had done. As she watch- 
7 them now a hot tear brimmed 
“| on her cheek. Those pictures 
all we as a spur to her during 
- er school days, to do her best, 

Teach the place speedily where 


4 ‘ 
Pig me lift some of the burden 


When Mr. 


to Aap wenn shoulders. Now, this morning they seemed 
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Y KN ax. WhenMr. Pitman evolved anew 
language did he guess that he was thereby giving 
lovers the world over just another way of repeating 
the old, magic formula ‘‘I love you’’? For even in 
the world of Big Business, Cupid sometimes plays 
a part as you will agree when you read this tender 

and deliciously amusing story of an office ~ 

Cinderella and her Boss. 


salary was not large, but he and his wife had agreed that a 


ant and young, their 
mother laid their slender 
resources before them. 
There was a small life in- 
surance. There was the 
house, which could be sold. 
At the end of the discus- 
sion, the sad little group 
had decided upon one 
point. They would keep 
the house. 
But that decided upon, 
a still larger problem 
loomed. There must be 
earnings to eke out the 
tiny income from the in- 
surance. Mrs. Wainwright 
had planned it during a sleepless 
night. She would keep boarders. 
But when she spoke of it, Martha’s 
jaw set in the way her father’s had 
done when he felt deeply. 

“Mother, you can’t! I’ve thought 
it all out. I’m going to stop school 
and go to work. I can study nights 
at my dra. ing.” 

They had gone over and over it, 
both obdurate. But the next day, 
Martha had settled it by going out 
and finding herself a job. Her school 
had helped her. She was to do re- 
touching and backgrounds in a pho- 
tographer’s studio. 

She had done it ever since. With 
her salary and the rental from a 
bed-room on the third floor, and 
the tiny interest on the insurance 
money, they had managed. 
Through the years they had all counted upon one thing; 


home of their own in a good location was worth any sacrifice, Cecily would soon be a wage earner too. She had planned 


One of thos, 
He had o r 


Wainwright died ten years before, it had been The i i i 
t ° f y selected it, bought it, and pinched, oh, so carefully, rapturously for it; her mother and Martha in a quie 
sudden blows that seem almost cruelly aimed. for ten years to pay for it. They spoke gaily of the times she knew had looked forward to it hopefully tos. esr 


en a professor in the Langley Academy for boys. of affluence to come, when the house would be paid for and At last with high school finished and three years’ nor- 


Eve ; : : 
Ty one spoke of a future before him educationally. His a great college would call Henry Wainwright to a profes- mal training (for which they had gene in debt), she had 
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been ready to teach. She had been elected to a position. 

There had followed then one winter of such humiliation 
and wearisome failure as she had never dreamed possible. 
At the end of the wretched year, the Principal had explained 
to her kindly that her services would be no longer needed, 
and suggested that she plan to earn her living some other 
way. “Stenography, for instance. Office work,” he added. 

When she had carried home the news that night to her 
mother and Martha, she felt she had plumbed the depths of 
bitterness. 

But they rose to the situation gallantly. She must not be 
too much cast down. Everybody couldn’t teach. A business 
course? The very thing. That would not be very long nor 
very expensive. They spoke bravely of the advantages of 
office work. 

So Cecily had gone to Commercial School, and now was 
pronounced a full-fledged stenographer—was, indeed, being 
sent by the school on this very first day of April to one of 
the city’s most exclusive firms, on trial! 

Which brings the record up to date ‘and back again to 
Cecily, a small, tense figure huddled against her pillows, 
watching with wide, anxious eyes as the light changed from 
gray to golden, and trying with all her might to be quite 
calm and to forget that her world had ever held such a 
word as failure! 

Cecily heard soft movements—a door carefully opened 
and shut. 

“That’s Mother,” she said to herself, “trying to give us 
the last possible minutes to sleep.” 

She bounded out of bed. “All right, Mummy,” she called 
gaily through the door. “I’m up and feeling like a regular 
lady captain of industry!” 

She dressed with nervous haste. There was no doubt about 
it. Her hands were unsteady. Maybe an extra cup of coffee. 
...+ When she was all ready she stood looking at herself in 
the mirror. She saw a slim girl with a pale face, framed 
with curving sweeps of golden brown hair. The plain back- 
ground of dark serge with its white collar and cuffs seemed 
to accentuate a virginal 
quality, a sort of golden 
purity in her appearance. 

“Not a bit of dash or 

style or assurance!” she 
was saying disconsolately. 
“I look about as capable 
as a six months’ old in- 
fant. Oh, well,” she added 
as she gave a last pat to 
her collar, “here goes!” 
She ran lightly down to 
break fast. 

When it was time to 
leave for the city, her 
mother and Martha 
watched her off down the 
street. Cecily waved to 
them gayly. And even as 
she did so, felt a dead 
weight of foreboding sett- 
ling upon her. How would 
she come home tonight? 
Would she come back joy- 
fully with a tale of tri- 
umph ? 

Of course there were 
other positions besides this, 
but this was one of the 
best in the city. There 
was a chance for advance- 
ment, and good wages 
from the start. All the 
girls at school had known 
about it. To get into 
Trent’s was a goal. 

To be recommended by 
the school for trial was a 
great matter; but to be 
accepted was a greater one. 

Cecily’s desk neighbor, 
Mamie Cohen, had stated 
the facts succinctly. 
“There’s an old he-dragon 
named Van Dolen in 
charge of sales—over there, 
see? An’ he has the hirin’ 
an’ firin’ of all the girls in 
the big office, Puts on his 
glasses to look at you an’ 
makes you feel like you 
was at the little end of a 
telescope. Then he puts 
you through all kinds of 
paces. If you get by him, 
you've got some job! Rest 
room all dolled up in cre- 
tonne. Boxes of candy from the 
boss on Valentine’s Day, and a 
gold pic.e for Christmas. Not 
from old Van Dolen, from the 
big boss, Trent. Oh, it’s the cat’s, 
all right, if you get in!” 

So was Cecily marshalled on her way. Once alighted from 
the train, Cecily made her way promptly to the big stone 
building, darkly imposing, where Trent’s supervised their 
enormous business. There was a heaviness about the big 
corridor, about the massive elevator shafts, and the towering 
of floor upon floor as the car sped past them. It was the 
heaviness that represents power, superimposed by the might 
of one man. All this material equipment; all the complex 
human forces bound up with it; all the multiple arms of 





supply reaching out widely over the world—all of this, 
relating itself back and back, up and up to one man, Bruce 
W. Trent. Cecily wondered vaguely what he was like, this 
pinnacled giant. 

She was here at last. She was getting off at the eighth floor, 
was making her way through aisles of desks, her heart beat- 
ing furiously, At the end of the room the door of an office 
announced darkly: 

P. H. Van Dolen, Sales Manager 

Behind it, lurked the he-dragon. 

Cecily cautiously made her way in that direction. Once ad- 
mitted behind the portals by a small, superior snip of black 
bob and black satin, she sank into a chair and waited, try- 
ing to be calm. 

The dragon himself looked more formidable than she had 
feared. Bristling grayish goatee; snapping eyes; a heavy 
show of teeth as he spoke, 
















“T’tt Try My Very Best To PLease You” 


After a tiresome delay, Cecily was started on a test of 
intricate copying, She raced as for her life, but was still three 
pages short when the dragon called for her work before 
noon. His manner was not encouraging. 

At three o’clock the dragon told her curtly that he feared 
her training had been insufficient for their requirements. 

Cecily put on her wraps and left without a word. She felt 
choked in her disappointment and rage. But where should 
she turn next? She thought of her mother and Martha 
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waving her off hopefully that morning. And a month from 
tomorrow the taxes on the house fell due! Oh, she had to 
get a job today! Surely there was some one here—some one 
besides the dragon, to whom she could turn...... 

It was at this precise moment that her eyes lighted on a 
door at the opposite end of the room. It bore the name of 
Bruce W. Trent. 

Now if Cecily had paused for even a fraction of a min- 
‘ute, to allow decorum and good judgment to get in any 
work at all, of course she would never have done what she 
did. 

But she did not pause. Borne on by this gale of resent- 
ment and desperation, she walked straight across the long 
room, across the empty corridor, put her hand boldly on 
the knob, turned it, and went inside. 

A tall, tailored girl rose to meet her. “You have an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Trent?” she inquired. 

“No,” said Cecily, “but 
I must see him. It’s nec. 
essary!” 

The girl gave her a 
straight look, but she 
opened the door marked 
“Private” and went in. 

“Mr. Trent says he can 
give you five minutes,” 
she reported. 

Cecily went through the 
door she held open. She 
was in the presence of the 
pinnacled giant! She saw 
a man, neither very young 
nor very old; with keen 
gray eyes and a stem 
mouth. A well groomed, 
powerful looking man, ac- 
customed to wealth and 
deference and position. 

What he saw was a slim 
girl in a straight boyish 
coat and a plain, wide hat; 
with a delicate oval face 
banded by folds of golden 
brown hair, a face flooded 
with a perfect glory of 
color. 

“You- wished to see 
me?” he asked. 

She went up close to the 
desk and spoke with the 
courage born of extremity. 
“I suppose I shouldn't 
have come to bother you, 
Mr. Trent, but it means 
so terribly much to me. I 
must have a job and I 
should so like to work 
here.” 

She caught her breath 
and went on. “The Con- 
mercial School sent me and 
I feel sure I can do the 
work, but Mr. Van 
Dolen:.,...'. C 

Trent leaned back in his 
chair. “He has some sort 
of test he puts the appli- 
cants through, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, it’s not a test,” Ce- 
cily returned quickly. “I 
should call it Trial by Or- 
deal!” 

Bruce Trent suddenly 
threw back his head and 
laughed. It was a big, 
hearty laugh and it seemed 
somehow to settle his age 
on the hither side of fifty, 
where Cecily had originally 
placed it. ‘ 

“Have a chair, Miss... 

“Wainwright.” 4 

“We'll have to discuss 
this further. We can’t have 
mediaeval methods in an 
up to date establishment 
like Trent’s. By the way, 
what training have you 
had beside your business 
course ?” 

“High School and Nor- 
mal College,” Cecily vol- 
unteered quickly., 

Trent nodded, and then 
sat thinking for a minute. 

All at once he pressed the buzzer 
to his right. A door at the back 
of the office opened immediately 
and a woman came out. Trent 
waved in Cecily’s directio™ 
“Miss Bossart, this is Miss Wain- 
wright, who is looking for a position. I heard you say bed 
cently that you would soon need a helper but that you 
wanted one that had a little more than the usual training. 
I believe Miss Wainwright would suit you. She seems to have 
a pretty secure grip on the English language for one _ 
I know you have too much to do, so suppose we call the 
matter settled. We will pay you twenty-five a week as @ 
start, Miss Wainwright. Are you agreed?” } 
Cecily rose. Her eyes were stars. “I [Turn to page 68 
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HIS is not a story. It is a 

journey into the past....a trip 

across the smiling meadow 
which leads to the childhood of a 
little girl in the late eighties. It is a 
group of simple childish memories 
in no way related to each other. I 
shall pick them up as one picks eggs 
out of a basket...this one...and 
this one... and this... ; 

It has only one object: to make 
you, too, remember, and with that 
remembrance perhaps again deepen 
your sympathy for childhood’s va- 
garies and renew your understanding 
of childhood’s queer mental processes. 

The mind of a child is a curious 

country. It has not the landscape 
gardening in it of our mature years, 
laid out with parallel walks of ac- 
quired truths which lead between 
symmetrical beds of right and wrong. 
Parts of it are unexplored. Wild 
things grow there. It has wandering 
by-paths of queer mental processes 
and curious caves where the heart 
of the child sometimes hides, lonely 
and frightened. I do not claim that 
I can quite clearly solve the prob- 
lems of my children by these little 
experiences of mine. But I do know, 
that because I can look back and 
remember strange thoughts and pe- 
culiar fancies that my offspring too, 
must encounter strange thoughts and 
peculiar fancies even if these are not 
identical with my own. 

In many of these little incidents I can 
remember the beginning and the end. In 
some I can not do so. The beginning is iost 
out of memory or the ending has faded 
from mind, and only a remnant of the 
happening stands out in colors. Why has 
the beginning faded or the ending grown dim? I do not know. 

The most striking half-memory that I retain is the picture 
of a house at the end of a long green path or grassy lane 
with bushes on each side. By the side of the house I can see 
a great many flowers and vines over a lattice work. I seem 
to have been hunting for the place and in the picture I am 
Tunning up the path, half afraid and rather tired. My mother, 
who has been stooping over the flowers, rises and turns to 
me, saying in a tone which savors both of relief and expec- 
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straight lane. Was it up at Aunt 
Sarah’s? No, because she had an 
open stretch of lawn, and this had 
lilacs and snowballs beside the path. 
Was it at Uncle Tom’s? No, be- 
cause he had no porch, only a stoop. 
Perhaps it was a dream. No, the 
dreams of my life are but shadows 
beside this definite memory. So it 
remains little half-memory 
with no beginning and no end! 


I remember—I remember—what long-locked portals 
are flung wide at the sound of these two words! 
What charmed magic casements opening on the 
shining country of far away and long ago when we 
were children still, and looked at life with a child’s 
dawning wonder and delight! It is good to go back 
sometimes as the writer of this article does, away 
from the hurry and bustle of our grown-up world, 
and to call up again out of the misty past memories 
that lie too deep for tears. And so it is that in these 
happy reminiscences of a happy childhood you will 
find the open sesame to your own land of lost 
delight, and you will be a child again at heart. 


I was the child of mature parents. 
My father was fifty-four and my 
mother forty-five when I was born. 
Because my parents were of such 
mature age and had grown and 
growing children I had a great many 
bosses. Certain rare advantages at- 
tend such an administration. One 
can always with impunity tell some 
of the members of the family that 
various other members have given 
their permission to do certain things. 
So I grew up among older people, 
reading, dreaming, fancifying, singu- 
larly free from care or responsibility. 

Our home was plain and comfort- 
able. Three times additions had been 
built on to it like so many post- 
scripts to a letter. Its design was not 
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tancy. “Oh, here you are. I’ve been looking for you.” This 
memory is so plain and yet so disconnected with definite time 
or place that often during my mother’s life I asked her if 
she could not help decipher the puzzle. I wanted to associate 
it with an actual locality. It almost worried me that I could 
never remember where it had been. Occasionally we dis- 
cussed it as gravely as though it were of vital importance. 
Was it at Grandmother Anderson’s? No, because the path 
at Grandmother’s curved around the house, and this was a 


catalogued in any architectural book. 

It had stoves and lamps. The furni- 

ture was substantial and unmatched, 

a chair being a thing to sit upon 

and not a Louis-something objet 

dart. On the floors were sale carpets 

which had to be taken up every 

spring and fall, beaten almost thread-bare, 

and put down again over a layer of news- 

papers and a load of fresh straw. Half the 

family crawled along one side of the room 

and pulled and stretched and tacked while 

the other half smoothed straw down so 

that the result would not be so Rocky Mountain-like as the 
year before. There was a high-topped buggy in the barn and 
a cutter with a soap-stone in it, and a fat lazy horse that my 
father thought too rampageous for any of the women folks 
to drive. There were a great many relatives always coming 
and going. There was a great deal of talk and laughter and 
fun. And that for which I am most grateful . . . there were 
a great many books there. The characters in those books 
were as close and friendly and well known [Turn to page 86] 
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T the foot of the 
mule-track, where 
the carriage stopped, 


one lighted window showed 
in the villa. 

“We get out here,” said 
Nell to her brother. “It’s 
a short cut. The carriage 
can go with your luggage 
round by the road, but 
we'll follow the fire-flies.” 
She gave some directions 
to the coachman in Italian. 
Just as they were starting 
up the track, the window 
with a light behind it 
opened, and a slim figure 
stepped from the room 
onto the balcony, and 
calied out a gay greeting 
to Nell; spreading her 
arms along the balcony- 
rail, she leaned over still 
further: “Is that Nell’s 
brother? Welcome to Italy, 
Nell’s brother!” And then, 
laughing away her own 
affectation, she added 
spontaneously: “We’ve all 


been longing for you to come.” 
“See you to-morrow?” Nell cried, over 


Jane i 


ower FiAce 
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Sometimes the plot runs away with the characters—sometimes the characters 
with the plot. And in this story of a vivid, pulsing, magnetic personality, 
you'll agree that the character runs away with the reader, too. You'll be 
fascinated against your will. You'll love her and hate her—but you won't 
forget her. Nor will you forget the curious significance of the Chinese Coat, 
strangely dominant,: strangely full of oriental mystery. 


“And who is Lorraine?” 
Jim asked presently. 

“You'll see. Every one 
adores Lorraine.” 

“T hate people whom 
every one adores. Does 
she live here?” 

“Yes, when the doctors 
ordered her South for the 
winter, she took Villa 
Santa Teresa because it 
was so near my cottage. 
It’s lovely having her out 
here. Her husband comes 
over whenever he can get 
away from his work in 
London, but he’s not there 
now. And here we are, 
Jim, and here are the 
dogs!” 

The household began to 
unloose itself upon Jim 
Wallace; first the crazy 
scamper of the two span- 
iels; then the broad beam- 
ing face’ of Vanna, the 
cook, and her outstretched 
hand to clasp. And once 
they were inside the cot- 


tage, there were Aunt Kate, and Queenie, 


her shoulder; and began to trudge up- 


wards, under the bending olive trees. 


“Some time to-morrow,” was flung back 


by that low, joyous voice in the dark. 
_ “Good Heavens, who was that?” Jim Wallace inquired for me to come?” 
irritably. He could not tell why he was irritable; it had 





who was Aunt Kate’s secretary, and a 
rather superfluous young Italian officer, 


and little Marietta, the 


chambermaid. The 


log fire looked as though it were another 


“Who the deuce was that, Nell? And why was she longing welcoming member of the group, so kindly were its flames. 
i c : P Queenie said quickly: “Did you see Lorraine, going up, 
Nell replied with enthusiasm: “Oh, that was Lorraine!” Miss Wallace? Did she seem all right? I think she was a 


been charming of the girl to think of coming out onto her and then did not speak for a few minutes, as the path slanted little depressed when she went home after tea this afternoon. 
balcony to welcome him warmly to _a strange country; up at a sharper angle and the stones were slippery from I wonder if you would mind if I just ran down to take her 
charming of her, but did she plan the incident, anticipating recent rain. The after-pause lent significance to Nell’s four my hot-water bottle in case she needs it? Did she say when 


that he might treasure it as a sudden oasis in the wilderness? words. 


she was coming up? Oh, I do hope she will sleep to-night!” 
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Jim looked questioningly at Aunt Kate, with whom 
he was on terms of excellent understanding, and 
was satisfied by a certain answering shrewdness in 
her eyes, that he might, later on, be able to have 
some sensible conversation about this all-pervading 
Lorraine. 

Vanna, also, asked her Signoriria Nell whether 
Signora Lorraine was coming up to dinner that 
night; her shrug of resignation seemed to expect an 
affirmative, and her face shone with pleasure when 
Nell shook her head and said: “Not to-night, Vanna ; 
La Signora Lorraine has too much consideration ; 
she will know that my brother is tired.” 

“She is tired, too,” put in Queenie; “she lets those 
children romp with her all day; Lorraine is wonder- 
ful with children, Mr. Wallace. All the little Italian 
peasant kiddies adore her; she races up and down 
hills with them and climbs trees; Marietta’s brothers 
and sisters, oh, and Luigi; Luigi is simply crazy over 
her, though he is only sixteen, and she tries to laugh 
it out of him, but he brings her a bottle of his father’s 
Moscata wine every day; steals it, of course. Isn’t it 
romantic? Old Pulcini will be furious if he ever finds 
out. Luigi always says the same thing when he gives 
it to her: ‘This is for the signora; it is a beautiful 
wine, because she is so beautiful,’ ” 


ERY firmly Jim requested to be shown up to 

his room; he had had enough of Queenie and her 
worship for the moment. Especially when he re- 
membered her equally breathless worship of Nell, 
not a year ago. 

Watson, the spaniel, Queenie, Marietta, numberless 
Italian children, and Luigi, aged sixteen, son of a 
local wine merchant, were all centered in this adora- 
tion. Aunt Kate and Vanna, on the contrary, seemed 
to be acutely aware of Lorraine’s existence from 
very different motives. Of Nell’s feelings, he was not 
quite sure; you never could be sure with Nell; he 
would have to see her with Lorraine before he was 
satisfied; all that he knew now was that for some 
reason or other she was not as serene as usual. There 
were signs of disturbance in her indolent voice; in 
the queer, tired way her laughing eyes seemed sud- 









































denly to contract until the pupils were mere black 
specks. Could it be that her work was in conflict 
with harmony? Nell was a portrait-painter, with 
curiously savage tendencies, considering that lazy 
good-nature to those around her was her main characteristic. 

Later on in the evening, when Jim found himself alone 
with Aunt Kate, he interrupted her account of her own 
travel book on Italy, by an abrupt inquiry as to what was 
wrong with his sister. 

“With Nell? My dear boy, she’s in excellent health.” 

“T don’t mean her health. There is a kind of a—a pucker 
in her tranquillity; what is it?” 

“T expect it’s Lorraine,” said the old lady. 

Contrary to expectation, Lorraine kept away from the cot- 


“Jim, Ir You Dipn’r Hate Me, Tuere’s Sometuinc I’p Have To Tett You” 
. 


tage until the following evening after dinner. Queenie, held 
in bondage to Aunt Kate by a fresh burst of inspiration for 
the travel book, fretted visibly. When Lorraine did come 
running in, Jim looked at her with a curiosity that he was 
careful to conceal. She was very much as he had expected 
from her balcony welcome, carrying on the strange rich 
sound of her voice into her appearance. He saw her hair 
first—waves of bronze standing out brilliantly on either side 
of her small goblin face, to about three times the breadth 
of the face itself. Her body was thin, with a straightness 

about the  shoulder-blades 





that reminded him of a very 





‘ young African girl; perhaps 





Moorish blood mixed with 
Spanish. Her enormous light 
brown eyes were shadowed 
to an expression of soft and 
serious supplication, as though 
she were saying: “Please don’t 
hate me; people so often hate 
me, and I can’t help being 
unattractive.” 

She wore a_ nut-brown 
frock cut in the way that her 
fingers shaped all her frocks— 
long, tight, pointed bodice and 
wide spread of skirt down to 
her ankles. It was subtle of 
Lorraine, with the feet of a 
goddess, not to give in to the 
cheap temptation to wear 
short skirts. 


LL the evening she was 
quaint and_ old-fash- 
ioned, and very courteous to 
Jim, and looked at Nell as 
though she loved her, and 
checked Queenie’s exuberant 
services, and told two or three 
funny little anecdotes about 
her children. This did really 
startle Jim, and Aunt Kate 
maliciously noted his aston- 
ishment. 
“Lorraine is the best mother 
I have ever known,” quoth 
Aunt Kate, “and the best 
cook and the best dressmaker. 
If ever I want to know any- 
thing practical—taking a stain 
out of silk, for instance, or 
how to cook vegetables so as 
to get the best out of them 
when they aren’t young any 
more—I should always go to 
Lorraine.” Her nephew per- 
ceived that she was deliber- 
ately amazing him by this 
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when, before, she had _ her- 
self described Lorraine to 


him, along purely decorative and fantastic lines. ' 

Every one was happy and contented; Watson lolled against 
her knees, and from time to time thrust his nose affection- 
ately between her fingers. Everybody liked everybody, and 
there seemed an endless supply of peace round and about the 
cottage and its inmates. 

Then, quite suddenly, the peace was shattered: 

“By the way, Nell, I’ve a present for you upstairs.” 

“Perhaps you had better bring it down,” suggested Nell. 
“What is it? You haven’t much imagination over presents, 
Jim; how many more times are you going to give me a 
blotter for Christmas? Isthis another blotter by any chance?” 

“T don’t know, but I don’t think so, because it’s soft. It 
isn’t from me; Stephen Greenways dashed onto the platform 
at the last moment——” And now he knew that the calm 
was ripped across beyond all repairing, although no one had 
so much as flickered an eyelid at the name, and his own 
pause was imperceptible. “He thrust this parcel into my 
arms. The train was already moving. He stayed out here for 
two or three weeks in the spring, didn’t he?” “ 

“Yes,” said Nell. “Do go and get the parcel, Jim.” 

They all clustered round Nell excitedly while she opened 
the parcel, which was elaborately swathed in several layers 
of thick brown paper and then colored tissue paper. Vanna 
and Marietta stole in from the kitchen, with that sense of 
happening which always beckoned them forward at the right 
moment. Finally, Nell removed the last crinkled black 
wrappings. 

For the first moment they were all startled by the flare 
and whirl of color which beat out on their eyes. The jade 
and blue and anemone pink were like three distinct shocks; 
then Lorraine, with a cry of joy, plunged her hands into the 
brocade and embroidery, and shook it out before all of them, 
so that they could see that it was a Chinese coat—even be- 
fore they heard the clank of the little gold Mandarin but- 
tons, three at the throat and three at the hem. 

Gazing at it, you might think that you had never seen 
embroidery before, for it was the very climax of all that was 
brilliant and exotic. The flower-petals were worked in a 
flaming pattern round the broad bands of kingfisher blue 
embroidery, and again round each miniature that was woven 
of a silvery heron with a long green beak, and behind his 
outspread wings a rainbow. All among the silken arabesques 
butterflies were delicately poised, golden butterflies and black 
butterflies, and butterflies that were gold and black. The 
closer you looked, the more there was to see; intricate mark- 
ings on the butterfly wings, purple and grass-green and 
apricot; tiny stamens springing from every flower; circles 
that wisely ringed the eye of each separate stork. Not one 
stork was like another, and not one butterfly; nor was it 
incredibly foolish that this discovery should make you happy. 
And when you had looked closely, you looked again, from 
a distance, to exult in the perfection of the whole coat, stiff 
and gleaming folds of anemone pink, lining that was a flash 
of green lightning, bands of a blue so intense that for very 
depth of color it appeared to stir and shift and shudder, as 
the depths of the sea will stir while you look down into it. 

“This is one of the finest specimens of its kind that I have 
ever seen,” said Jim, trying to dispel, by his terse summing 
up, the silence that had fallen upon them all. 

“It’s too exquisite,” Aunt Kate declared; and Queenie cried 
out: “Oh, how I wish it were Lorraine’s!” [Turn to page 78] 
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Lhe GREAT LOVE STORIES 


O far as we are 
S concerned there 

might never have 
been a Beatrice except 
in the imagination of 
Dante. We know noth- 
ing of her tempera- 
ment. Dante tells us 
that she was beautiful, 
but we have no pic- 
ture of the period, and 
Dante nowhere de- 
scribes her. In fact she 
depends on Dante so 
completely that a cer- 
tain school declares 
that Beatrice never ex- 
isted, that she is merely 
a character in fiction. 
This seems to be incor- 
rect. Though we know 
so little of Beatrice we 
have a certain amount 
of indirect evidence to 
show that in the circle 
of Dante, lived a young 
and beautiful lady 
called Beatrice, that 
Dante was lovesick for 
her, and that after her 
death he was wretched. 
He talked to her not 
more than three or four 
times, and yet she en- 
shrined herself in his 
mind upon a pedestal 
to which no other wo- 
man could attain, not 
even the lady who 
seems to have consoled 
him after the death of 
his beloved, and who 
may have been his 
wife. 

Before entering into 
detail as to the effect 
of Beatrice on the life 
of Dante, it is essential 
to know what kind of 
man was Dante; -what 
kind of woman Bea- 
trice may have been; 
above all it is im- 
portant to ask our- 
selves whether in wor- 
shipping Beatrice from 
afar and without re- 
ward, Dante was doing 
anything unusual or 
novel. We can reply at 
once that Dante was 
merely practising a new 
custom which was 
springing up in the 
thirteenth century and 
which was to become 
more prevalent in the 
next hundred years, 
when the troubadours 
sang not only in Italy 
but in France and be- 
yond. The central idea of 
troubadour worship was that 
the poet chose a lady to 
whom he might address his 
poems. Naturally he chose a 
lady as exalted as possible, 
because her high rank would 
reflect credit upon him when 
she accepted his song and his 
adoration. Therefore he al- 
ways chose one who was married, since young 
girls are, even now, of small social importance, 
while in the past they counted only as children. 
The case of Dante was slightly different, be- 
cause here we have not a wandering poet who 
seeks asylum for his poetry, but a man who 
falls in love as a child, and remains in love as 
a man, but the essentials are the same. 

Dante was born in 1265, a scion of the well 
known and fairly wealthy Alighieri family. 
His father was a notary, and therefore his 
family, though well considered, was not one of 
the “gradi.” His mother died a few months 
after his birth, We know nothing of his 
treatment by his stepmother; we know only 
that he was well educated by Brunetto Latini, 
a famous scholar and fine orator. Very early 
he travelled, studying not only at Florence 
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“He Was To Have Onty One Love, Beatrice” 


DANTE AND BEATRICE 


%% BY W. L. GEORGE 3X 
ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER BIGGS 


Now we come, in Mr. George’s stories, to one 
of the most beautiful of his re-creations of the 
world’s greatest love stories, that of Dante and 
Beatrice. Perhaps it is most beautiful because 
it remained unconsummated, most inspiring 
because of the ideal nature of its passion. It 
will pay you to follow this series carefully. 
There are but two remaining. 


but at Padua, Pisa 
and Bologna, while he 
also spent time at the 
University of Paris. 
The formative influ- 
ences on Dante were 
therefore of a _ very 
highly intellectual na- 
ture, and likely to de- 
velop in him the 
philosophic —_ tempera- 
ment. As against this 
was the condition of 
affairs in Florence. The 
city, like the rest of 
Italy, was in chaos; 
but about the year one 
thousand learning and 
good manners emerged 
from the monasteries to 
invade the palaces and 
the cities. Therefore, 
when Dante was born, 
Florence was rich and 
society was _ already 
polished, but the land 
was unhappy because 
over it raged the strug- 
gle between the Pope 
and the Emperor. 
Hence conflict all over 
Italy, hence division 
into parties, and hence 
the misery of Florence. 
Dante gives in “La 
Vita Nuova” a simple 
and charming descrip- 
tion of his meeting with 
Beatrice which we may 
well reproduce here: 
“Nine times already 
since my birth had the 
heaven of light re- 
turned to the self-same 
point almost, as con- 
cerns its own revolu- 
tion, when first the 
glorious Lady of my 
mind was made mani- 
fest to mine eyes; even 
she who was called 
Beatrice by many who 
knew not wherefore. 
She had already been 
in this life for so long 
as that, within her 
time, the starry heav- 
ens had moved towards 
the Eastern quarter one 
of the twelve parts of 
a degree; so that she 
appeared to me at the 
beginning of her ninth 
year almost, and I saw 
her almost at the end 
of my ninth year. Her 
dress, on that day, was 
of a most noble color, 
a subdued and goodly 
crimson, girdled and 
adorned in such sort as 
best suited with her very ten- 
der age. At that moment, I 
say, most truly that the spirit 
of life, which hath its dwell- 
ing in the secretest chamber 
of the heart, began to tremble 
so violently that the least 
pulses of my body shook 
therewith.” 

Though Dante tells us that 
at the age of nine he loved Beatrice intensely, 
we may assume that only after the second 
meeting, when both are eighteen, does passion 
arise in the breast of Dante and vanity flour- 
ish in the heart of Beatrice. However, nothing 
came of it; and there is no sign that Dante 
suffers or sets himself up as a suitor when 
Beatrice, having attained marriageable age, is 
betrothed to Simone dei Bardi, a wealthy 
banker of noble family. He is not jealous. She 
exists, but in his mind. She is a dream; she 
is his dream, where she figures as his guiding 
star. Some will scoff at a passion so aloof, but 
one may say that if ever a man loved a wo- 
man’s soul, it was Dante. 

Naturally the love of a man such as Dante 
could not remain secret. He was too talented, 
too interesting to his [Turn to page 129] 
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Lhe MAGIC GARDEN 


%% BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 3X 


_ ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. CHAMBERS 


Is great wealth sometimes only a doubtful good? Especially 
when that wealth is but a glittering and empty substitute for 
love and a home and a father’s and mother’s care? In this 
delicate and deeply moving story of a poor little rich girl, 
which is also a compelling study of divorce as seen from the 
viewpoint of the child in the case, you will surely find not 
only the last, but the most memorable novel from the pen of 
America’s best beloved story teller. 





whose father visits her only once a month, is very 

lonely. Her only, and very occasional companion is 
her brother Peter who lives in another large house at some 
distance from the one dedicated to Amaryllis herself. One 
day the little girl manages to escape the watchful eyes of the 
servants and goes walking alone. In the woods she meets a 
delightful boy a little older than herself and refusing to tell 
her name in case a search party should trace her, she goes 
home with her new friend. 


A vhose fat whose mother never comes to see her and 


grew whiter and his lips were not so full of red. 

“And what about your brother who turns his back and 
won't play with you?” 

Amaryllis still looked him straight in the eye and said: 
“That isn’t Peter’s blame. Peter isn’t much older than I am. 
His heart is just as hungry as mine is, but he can’t stand 
it quite as well as I can, because Peter hasn’t got as much 
brains as I have, even if I am only five. I always could 
think of more things to do than Peter can. Peter’s no help.” 

Then said John Guido: “You’ve really got a mother off 
somewhere across the ocean who could come to you if 
she wanted to?” 

Still looking deep in his eyes, Amaryllis said: “Sure she 
could come if she wanted to. She could come tomorrow, if 
she would. She doesn’t want to be bovvered. She wants 
beautiful dresses and beautiful times, and big, fine men to 
take her places. I dassent to touch her, not for anything. I 
might wrinkle her dress, or muss her hair, or make a mark 
on her face. Just once, on my nose, is all she kissed me 
when she went away forever, and all she said was: ‘Be a 
good girl.” 

Then Amaryllis stepped back and her little fists clenched 
tight and her chin lifted up. It was very quivery and the 
pink cheeks were twisting and the big eyes were getting 
very hard and bright as she said: “John Guido, how’s 
anybody going to ‘be a good girl’ with nobody in all this 
world to love ’em?” 

Ba John Guido said: “God knows, little Hungry Heart! 
ion’t !”” 

Then Amaryllis made the most attractive suggestion. 

She said: “Maybe if you would take me to your house 
and keep me two or three days until they all got good 
and scared—if any one Would be scared about me—maybe 
they would find out whether they love me or not, and if 
they did they would come and get me. And if they didn’t, 
why then, maybe, your nice father would love me, too, 
and let me go on the walks with you and catch the little 
fishes and play in the water.” 

Then Amaryllis smiled the most enchanting smile that 
ever she could conjure up when there were tears back in 
her eyes and a tremble on her lips. She smiled through the 
tears and looked hard at John Guido and waited. 

The boy thought it over and said: “I think you are right. 
It would serve them just the way they deserve. If nobody’s 
taking care of you enough to keep you from running away 
like this and coming past a swamp where you might have 
drowned yourself if you had gotten into the muck, if 
nobody cares enough about you to watch you any better 
than that, they ought to have a good scare. I think you are 
tight about it. You come on with me. I can get you 
‘ough to eat to keep you alive, and I can take care of you 
al right and we will let them get scared as long as there 
S any scare left in them. And maybe, after that they will 
know better how to treat a little girl who needs her mother 
and her father and her brother.” 

John Guido reached down his hand and Amaryllis laid 
iets In it and trotted along beside him and so they went 
lor a long, long distance. 

‘They went’so far that Amaryllis’ feet became tender be- 
cause they had not ever touched bare paths before, By and 
Y, she shut her lips very tight because she would not teil 
John Guido that her feet hurt. But she could not keep from 
mping and finally he saw what the trouble was. So he 
knelt down and showed her how to climb on his back and 
put her arms around his neck and her feet against his sides. 


ion GUIDO’S eyes grew smaller and narrower. His face 


He took one of her feet in one of his hands and the violin 
and the bow in the other and she was careful not to hug 
him so tight that she would choke him. She laid her soft 
warm face down beside his and rubbed her cheeks over his 
hair. And she smelled like 
flowers, and her laugh rippled 


could never become tired of it. There were doors that opened 
out of it into the garden, and onto the back porch; and if one 
went down the back porch far enough, one came to “the 
dining-room; and next came the kitchen. ‘ 

In the kitchen John Guido looked up at the clock and 
said: “When it is five, Marie will come to cook my supper 
and I will tell her that I am awfully hungry and I want 
lots of supper. Then I will have enough for you, too.” 

Then John Guido stood still and thought things over. 

He said: “But I will have to teli Marie to come and stay 
all night and sleep on the davenport beside your bed, be- 
cause a girl has to have a governess cr a nurse or somebody 
to undress her. You can have Father’s bed and sleep in his 
room and I will have my bed and sleep in my room.” 

Amaryllis said that was all right. Now what should they 
do? And how ‘long would it be until five o’clock because 
she was awful hungry right that minute. John Guido said 
there were two hours yet until five, and so he went to the 
cupboard and cut a slice of bread and put butter on it and 
honey from a gold comb and gave it to Amaryllis. Amaryllis 
sat up on the table with her little soiled feet: hanging down 
and ate the bread and butter and drank a glass of milk and 
thought that it was a feast. The boy brought a basin and 
put her feet in it and washed the stains and bruises from 
them. Then, with a soft towel he wiped them dry and held 
them against his cheeks and kissed the rosy, abused soles and 
said: “I’m so sorry, oh, I’m so sorry that you lost 
your shoes!” 

Amaryllis said she was not sorry that she had lost her 
shoes at all, She did not like to wear shoes. She wanted her 
feet on the ground like little children in pictures, and pretty 
soon her feet would get used to the ground and then they 
would be.tough like the boy’s feet and they would not hurt 
any more. The boy went into his room and closed the door 
and left Amaryllis to eat her bread and honey. 

By. and by, when he came out he was the most beautiful 
boy that Amaryllis had ever dreamed about. He wore dark 








like running water and oriole 
notes. 

So going, John Guido came 
into a bit of meadow that be- 
longed to his father and then 
he left the water and followed 
down a well-beaten path be- 
tween trees of willow and 
bushes of elder and wild sweet 
brier, past tall red lilies. He 
went on and on and finally he 
came to a garden. It was the 
most wonderful garden in all 
the world, because the flowers 
did exactly what they pleased. 
They seeded down and came 
up and seeded down again and 
ran into each other’s arms and 
on past and scattered every- 
where, and all the vines ran 
sprawling over the ground or 
climbed trees or ran on top 
of the fence; and all the bulbs 
spread and grew in clusters and 
everything was wild and free. 
Instead of a big, locked bronze 
gate, an old wooden one hung 
on one hinge and it was just 
as wide open as it could get. 
Any one could run through and 
reach the meadow. Then at 
the far end of the garden there 
was a house. 

The minute Amaryllis saw it 
she loved the house.. It was 
not a big house at all. It was a 
low, flat house with a veranda 
running around it that needed 
loads of spindles in its railing. 
The steps needed straightening 
and everything needed paint. 
The bushes were wild as the 
garden, and the grass grew long 
and waved in the wind like 
hair. It was a quiet house, and 
a home-like house. You could 
see all of it without walking 
until you were tired. 

Inside it was a wonderful 
house. There was one big room 
that smelled of pipes and 
tobacco, and there was a wide 
fireplace with heaps of wood 
beside it, and there was a big 
piano. The boy laid the violin 
on top of that. There were 
easy chairs and shelves full of 
books all around the walls. On 
one side of this room there was 
a door leading to another room 
that was nearly all glass. In 
it there was a world of the 
most wonderful books, and pic- 
tures and more pictures. Some 
of them stood up on easels, 
and some of them hung on the 
walls, and many of them stood 
on the floors. Lots of them 























that stood on -the floor turned 
their faces to the walls. It iy 
was a wonderful room. One & 
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blue velvet trousers, long 


two or three tumblers of 





ones, clear down to the 
floor, and a dark blue 
blouse and a little shirt 
of gold silk with a col- 
lar that came out over 
the coat collar, and cuffs 
that turned up over the 
coat sleeves. There were 
shiny shoes of patent 
leather and gold stock- 
ings on his feet. 

He washed all the 
honey and bread crumbs 
from Amaryllis’ face and 
he said: “Now we must 
find a place to hide you 
if the searchers come to 
find you, because they 
need to do without you 
for several days at your 
house and then, after 
that, maybe they will be 


more careful as you 
said.” 
So they looked all 


around to find a place to 
hide Amaryllis if a 
policeman came. It was 
the boy who found a 
hiding place under the 
throne in the glass room 
where models sat when 
John Forrester wanted 
to paint a person into a 
picture. There was a big 
chair with a curtain 
draped over it, and at 
the back there was 
worlds of room _ for 
Amaryllis to slip in and 
sit down and keep so 
quiet that there no 
policeman would ever 
think of looking for her. 
Then John Guido closed 
the front gate and locked 
the front door. He told 
Amaryllis that he did not 
think there was much 
danger of policemen 
coming there to look for 
her because they lived so 
far from the road, and 
other people owned the 
land between them and 
where men would be 
searching. He thought it 














water and a handful of 
broom straws. Then he 
went over to the grape 
arbor and picked some 
green grapes as big as 
the end of his first fin. 
ger. He went to the 
honeysuckle and _gath. 
ered honeysuckle trum. 
pets, and. to the striped 





grass and came back 
with long banners of 
grass. He went down 
into the garden where 
the tomatoes and cab- 
bages and _ vegetables 
grew and from the bean 
row he selected some 
bean pods that had 


beans in them that were 
nearly big enough to be- 
gin to harden. 

Then, sitting in the 
striped grass under the 
snowing syringa bush, 
with the tumblers of 
water ranged on _ the 
walk out in front of 
them, he took the grapes, 
and on the long, stiff 
broom straws stood a 
nice round grape for a 
head. Then he stuck the 
straw clear through an- 
other for a body. Then 
he put on another to 
make the body long 
enough to tie the belt 
around. Into this he 
stuck some shorter straws 
for legs and he put a 
bean on the end of each 
straw for a little foot. 
The feet looked like tiny, 
Dutch, wooden - shoes. 
Then he took a holly- 
hock and with his knife 
carefully cut away the 
stamens and the pistil 
and trimmed off the 
calyx and then removed 
the grape head and the 
first section of the body 
and stuck the straw 
through the pink skirt he 
had made, a skirt that 
would barely let the lit- 











would be perfectly safe 


tle bean feet show be- 








for them to go to the 
garden to play. 

So John Guido took 
Amaryllis by the hand 
and led her into the 
Magic Garden. They sat down among the 
striped grass, all white and yellow and 
green and lavender striped grass, grass 
such as Amaryllis never had seen anywhere 
before. They sat down under the syringa 
bush which rose above them, all so sweet 
‘and smelly with wonderful white flowers 
that showered petals down like a snowfall if they pushed 
against it ever so lightly. John Guido took the grass blades 
and he broke them off into different lengths and laid them 
between his thumbs and stretched them tight. Then he 
lifted his thumbs to his mouth and played the queerest 
tunes on the grass blades. Amaryllis laughed until the tears 
ran down her cheeks. She held out her hands and the boy 
put little blades between her thumbs and pulled them up 
tight and held them and showed Amaryllis how to set her 
red lips and blow. When she made a little squeak she 
thought it was as fine as the music that the boy had made. 
So she kept hunting for other blades and making squeaky 
sounds on them between her thumbs and laughing, while 
every few minutes she came back to the boy and held up her 
little red rosebud of a mouth and said very plaintively: 
“Please, Boy, I’m hungry again.” 

John Guido took her in his arms and gave her the very 
sweetest kiss that he could think up, exactly the way he 
thought the nicest mother in all the world would put a kiss 
on the lips of a little baby thing that was all yellow curls 
and hungry eyes and deep dimples and lacy ruffles. That 
tells you all you need to know about the kind of a boy 
John Guido Forrester had been born to be and had been 
trained into. 

When the striped grass whistles lost their novelty, John 
Guido took a knife from his pocket, opened the big blade, 
and taught Amaryllis a wonderful game. So expertly he 
flipped the knife from each finger, and then from his knees, 
and from the back of his hand, and from his closed fist 
with the thumb extended, and off his elbow and over his 
shoulder and from the top of his head—so expertly he 
flipped it that he never cut himself or missed one throw. 
He taught her the exciting game with a knife, called 
“Mumble-ty-peg.” Amaryllis was not a bit afraid of the 
blade: Like the game little sport she was, she went at it 
and she tried so very hard that she did better than any 
little girl five years old would have done unless she did try 
very hard indeed. And when she lost the game, for she was 
not very expert, she had to pull a little wooden peg from 


Sue Was Carerut Nor To Huc Him 
So Ticut Tuat SHE Woutp Cuoxe Him 


the ground with her teeth to punish her for making mistakes. 

Always, as they played, the boy with the big black eyes 
kept watch toward the front part of the house; he kept 
watch down the walx that they had come; he kept watch over 
toward the kitchen side of the house, because he said Marie 
lived over there and she might come any minute to cook 
their supper. Then he decided that since he would need 
Marie to undress little Hungry Heart, and to bathe her and 
sleep beside her, he would have to tell her anyway. 

So he began to try to think what he could tell her that 
would not make her tell the policemen, if they came hunting 
a little lost girl. At last he thought out what would be best 
to tell Marie and he went over to tell her right away, so she 
would not come and be surprised. Before he left Amaryllis he 
hid her behind a big clump of peonies that had run wild 
for goodness knows how long, long enough for them to be- 
come almost bushes. They completely covered the little 
half-scared girl with green leaves and blooms, blooms as big 
as her head and sweet, so sweet she kept plunging her face 
with its big eager eyes deep into them, until her nose got 
enough pollen on it to make it yellow as her hair. 

When John Guido came back, he said everything was all 
right, Marie was a good sort. She was mighty glad that his 
little cousin had come out to visit him from the city so he 
would not be so lonely, and she would be glad to stay all 
night and take care of her, and if any one came around 
that had no business there, she would send them right away. 

Then the black-eyed boy and the blue-eyed girl laughed 
and laughed and laughed until their sides ached; they 
leaned against each other and laughed because they had such 
a very good joke on the people who had not cared enough 
about a little girl to keep her from having a heavy spot in 
her heart and a big lump in her throat. The black-eyed 
boy said he would teach them what happened when they had 
no love to give to the sweetest little girl in all the world. 

Then John Guido commenced doing things that were real 
magic. Over by the garden fence where the tall hollyhocks 
grew he went and cut them—great single blossoms of pink 
or of white. He went up to the house and brought down 


neath it. He fixed 
another hollyhock the 
same way and put back 
the body grape for a 
waist, and then he put 
on the head grape. Between the two body 
grapes he made a sash of striped grass. He 
made arms with little bits of broom straws 
stuck through honeysuckle trumpets so the 
little tubes made sleeves. He reached up to 
the syringa above him and got a blossom 
that was just opening. He cut the stem off, 
carefully cut the pistil out and with a tiny little bit of straw 
he set it at a jaunty angle on the head of the little flower- 
lady he was making. It made a lovely hat. Then he took 
his knife and made eyes and a nose and mouth. Such long, 
slender fingers the boy had and he was so very skilful with 
them, that soon the loveliest little lady you ever saw, all 
dressed up in pink and white, went»into one of the tumblers 
of water to keep her fresh. 

Then Amaryllis went racing through the garden to gather 
every flower that she could find. Next the boy made an 
Italian lady with red and yellow hollyhocks, all gay and 
gorgeous. They cut away all the green from a long blade of 
grass to make her a sash of yellow. It was wonderful work, 
so dainty and so careful he had to be. When the little 
Italian lady was finished and put in her glass of water to 
live and the boy asked what kind of a lady she wanted 
next, Amaryllis thought awhile and then she made a popu- 
lar suggestion. 

“Make me,” she said. “Make just me!” 

The boy looked at her for a long time and then he said: 
“Little Hungry Heart, you are so sweet there isn’t a flower 
in the garden sweet enough to make you with; but if you 
are what you want, I will try. But this time I must be 
very careful; I must do something very different. You hunt 
through the striped grass and see how near you can come 
to finding blades that are.all white, because they are the only 
things for sashes and ribbons. Hunt away back in the 
shade where it is damp and dark. The blades come whiter 
there because there isn’t much light. Then search the honey- 
suckles and see if you can find some, back in the dark, 
that are whiter, too.” 

Then the boy went to one side of the garden and from 
tall stems he cut white lilies, Madonna lilies that were like 
wax. He went to the rose bushes and cut petals of silk. 
For Amaryllis he did not use a green grape for a head. He 
tucked her behind the syringa bush all nestled down and 
solemnly sworn across her heart not to move for fear 4 
policeman might see her, while he raced through the garden 
and down the path through the meadow and came back with 
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white balls from the button-bushes all golden with pollen 
over them. With his knife he worked the pollen away from 
the space for a face. He worked in a teeny bit of blue from 
the ragged robins to make eyes, and he worked in a touch 
of red from a salvia to make a mouth. The pollen he leit 
for hair. Then with the white lilies and the rose petals and 
the button-bush head and the fady honeysuckles for sleeves 
and the white, striped grass for a sash, he made the hand- 
somest little lady that ever was made in all this world from 
broom straws and green grape bodies and button heads from 
button-bushes, and lilies. 

Amaryllis clapped her hands and patted him and kissed 
his cheeks and told him that she loved him better than all 
the world, she loved him better than anything up in the sky 
or down on the earth. Better than her hands, or her feet, 
or her eyes, she loved him. 

The boy worked very soberly, and constantly watched 
down the footpath into the meadow and across the garden 
to the corner of the house, so he would not lose her. In 
the back of his head he determined that he would not go 
out on the road in three days and tell some one passing in a 
car that there was a little lost girl at his house, as he had 
thought at first he would do perhaps the next day. She 
might stay just as long as ever he could hide her because 
never in his life had he done anything that he so loved to do 
as he loved taking care of Amaryllis. She was a little 
Hungry Heart. She had not told him stories about herself. 
Hunger was back deep in her eyes. Hunger was in her little 
hot, clutching hands. Hunger was on her thirsty lips. She 
was a little Hungry Heart, but it almost broke his tender 
boy-heart to call her that. 

So he said to her: “If I promise sure and certain to hide 
you as long as I can, to make them hunt and hunt until 
they get good and ready to love you hard, and to be tickled 
to pieces to see you come home again, will you tell me what 
your really-truly name is?” 

" Little Hungry Heart thought that over only a second. It 
was so reasonable. The boy was so convincing. She knew 
that he would do exactly what he said he would. His lips 
were medicine on her little bruised feet and on unloved hair 
and on her hands, and when she made him kiss her, she 
adored his light, gentle kisses. She would not have cared if 
he had made them lots longer, and lots hotter, and much 
harder. She had wanted to be loved so very badly for such 


a long time that she did not care how much in earnest any 
one became about loving her. She wanted to be loved until 
it hurt her. 

So she said: “My name is Amaryllis.” 

The boy studied her a long time. 

“That’s a funny name for you,” he said. “It’s a beautiful 
name, and if I had known your name was Amaryllis—” 

He took her head very carefully between his hands and 
turned it around until she could see the far side of the 
garden. And there, on a tall, slender stem, was a head of 
lilies bigger than the Madonna lilies and red, as red as any 
red ribbon you ever saw, or the reddest bird, as red as the 
blood that seeped if you let the knife slip and cut your 
finger playing ‘“Mumble-ty-peg”; wonderful red velvet 
flowers laughing on their stem. John Guido said they were 
the only red flowers in the garden; they were so precious 
they had to be taken in the cellar in the winter. And their 
name was Amaryllis. She had been named for the red 
flowers, and John Guido had gone and made her out of 
the white flowers of the blessed Madonna. Now he would 
have to go to work and make her all over with an Amaryllis 
lily. He said, too, that the red lily was the flower of love 
because red was the love color. He said that on his violin, 
when he began to practice, he would play for her a dance 
of the Fairies, the loveliest dance of all dances, that was her 
minuet because its name was “Amaryllis.” When they fin- 
ished the gorgeous red lady and put her in her tumbler of 
water, they went up to the house carrying all of the ladies 
very carefully, and put them ina cool place on the back porch. 

Marie came, a French Marie, from the market gardener’s 
across the fence, and cooked a fine supper and put it on the 
table on the porch for them, with the lily-ladies for a 
center-piece. They were so pretty, Marie talked floods of 
French nonsense to them as she served the children. She 
told John Guido to call her when he was ready, and she 
would come and undress his little lady cousin and put her 
to bed. She would bring her nighty and sleep on the daven- 
port close beside her so if she wanted a drink in the night 
she would be there to give it to her. 

All the world was lovely with the delicate, fragrant 
loveliness of June, with bleomful old syringas and cheepy 
baby orioles, and fat robins, and sweet as honey with red 
clovers. There was not a thing to bother about; there was 
not a thing to trouble about because when she had finished 
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her supper Amarvllis went and stood beside John Guido’s 
chair. He put an arm around her and she climbed up on the 
braces to lay her face up against his cheek. Sometimes he 
slipped his best crusty bite into her mouth, and then she 
put one into his. And because she loved him so, Amaryllis 
forgot that her mouth might not be clean, so she made his 
cheek all smeary where she kissed it. But he did not care a 
bit. He only laughed. When it came to kisses he was a 
little Hungry Heart himself. 

And when she said: “John Guido, if I stay here as many 
as three days, by the end of that time will you love me 
a teeny bit ?” 

John Guido laid down his fork. He took his napkin and 
wiped her mouth carefully and then he wiped his own mouth. 

He said: “Look here, Amaryllis. Down in the brook the 
very first minute that I saw your yaller head, your taffy 
molasses head, and your big: blue eyes, your corn-flower eyes, 
and your pink cheeks, your wild sweetbrier cheeks, I loved 
you, and I have been ‘loving you harder every minute ever 
since, and the thing that’s going to almost kill me is going 
to be the time when your father comes and finds you, and 
takes you away from me.” 

Amaryllis threw her arms around his neck and hugged him 
so tight that she could not hug a bit tighter. She gave 
all she had. 

She said: “John Guido, I just love you, and love you, 
and love you! I love you all I ought to love my father, and 
I love you all I would love my mother if she wanted me 
to love her, and I love you all I would love Peter if he 
wanted me to love him, and I love you all you can ever 
want me to love you just by yourself alone.” 

And John Guido said: “No, Amaryllis, you aren’t big 
enough. You don’t know enough to love me all I would ever 
want you to love me, ‘cause some of these days you are 
going to grow as big as I am now and I am going to grow as 
big as my father. Some of these days I am going to be a 
man, taller and broader, and maybe I will look as well as 
my father, but not like him, for my father has hair and 
eyes like yours. But anyway, I will look as well as J can. 
And maybe I can learn to play as well as my mother sang. 
And by that time you will be a tall lady and your dresses 
will be away down to the floor and some of them will be all 
velvet white like the Madonna lilies and some all fire red like 
the Amaryllis lilies, and some pink [Turn to page 102] 
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The strange love that passeth under- 
standing which exists betwe2n a boy 
and his dog has thrilled the heart of 
the world ever since the first Man 
tamed the first Dog, and made him 
his servant and friend. Here is a story 
of a boy and the dog he loved, a story 
told as only one who lovingly under- 
stands the heart of Boyhood and Dog- 
dom could tell it, and readers of 
McCall’s will follow with breathless 
interest the account of Trump Faster’s 
adventures. 


THE CODE OF BOYS AND DOGS 


xX BY F.H. McCULLOCH 33 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. D. SKIDMORE 


RUMP Faster was a dog I owned when 

I was a boy—one of the Heart dogs 

which were famous in our part of the 
country. The Heart dogs were a breed re- 
sulting from ignorance and accident. In those 
days there was fine duck and goose shooting 
in the overflowed lands not far from ow: 
village, although the flights no longer come 
down the air lanes from the North in our dis- 
trict but have found new flyways to the West and hold 
closely to the great bird thoroughfare of the Mississippi val- 
ley. Few of us hunted duck or goose, as the upland country 
was teeming with game: quail, woodcock, prairie chicken, 
snipe, and grouse which we called ‘patridge’. There was how- 
ever, a great hunter in our village called Slater. Slater hunted 
duck and goose in season; and spring and fall he brought 
in great strings of teal, mallard, and canvasback ducks, 
brant and Canada geese from the overflowed creek bottoms. 

It was Slater who brought the Chesapeake dog into our 
country, a dog from that strain that made the dogs of the 
Eastern Shores of, Maryland famous as duck and goose 
hunters. I think he had a pair of them, for I recall several 
litters of the pure breed. From one of these litters a colored 
boy named Windy, who then was my favorite hunting com- 
panion, secured a puppy, a female, thinking he had acquired a 
great prize. Our efforts to teach the Chesapeake to stand 
quail and prairie chicken were wasted. Away from ducks and 
geese, and from the water she loved, the dog was bewildered, 
never learning what was wanted of her; and she seemed 
puzzled and ashamed when she was whipped for flushing a 
covey of quail or rushing in and scaring the prairie chicken 
or grouse. 

We reached the conclusion that she was worthless and 
that Slater had played a trick on Windy by giving him the 
useless pup from the litter. Eventually she was bred to a 
big liver-and-white pointer dog belonging to a liveryman 
in the village, and the result was a litter of six of the Heart 
dogs, which were to become so famous in our section. They 





were named that because on the saddle of each dog was a 
queer reddish-brown marking, roughly heart shaped, and, 
on the breast of each a smailer almost white heart shaped 
mark. Windy named the ones he kept Ace of Hearts, Deuce 
of Hearts, Trey of Hearts, King of Hearts and Queen of 
Hearts, while mine, to keep the playing card idea, I named 
Trump Faster. 

To own a Heart dog, was to be highly honored among 
the hunters of our community, as the accidental crossing of 
the pointer and the Chesapeake produced a remarkably in- 
telligent and faithful breed. When Trump Faster was but 
four months old he was my favorite among all our dogs. 
I never have owned a dog that learned as quickly what was 
wanted, or that seemed to think for himself and to understand 
the habits of birds. Before he was six months old he would 
back up Stinger, my old English setter, perfectly, seeming 
to defer to the experience of the older dog. When he was 
but a year old he would often take the lead in casting across 
and back in the field hunting birds. 

I recall one case in which Trump Faster seemed to reason, 
although dogs are not supposed to reason, excepting those 
owned by boys and men who have raised them and lived 
with them, and know their, traits. The game laws had been 
changed that fall permitting the killing of the male prairie 
chicken but forbidding the killing of the females. Uncle Jake 
had invited me to bring some of the boys down to his place 
on Rattlesnake creek to hunt at the opening of the season, 
and, since he had posted the great farm and forbade hunt- 
ing, it was a treat to us. 


Stinger, I remember, was out of the field 
that fall because he had torn one foot on 
barbed wire, and I was hunting alone with 
Trump Faster in the creek bottoms. The first 
day we found and killed perhaps a dozen fine 
cocks, but by the next day the chickens were 
commencing to grow wary. I killed only four 
or five cocks, although the hens seemed plen- 
tiful. The third day it seemed as if hens were 

everywhere and that the cocks had gone into hiding. Again 
and again Trump Faster, working close in: front of me, made 
perfect stands and held the birds until I flushed them from 
cover. Each time a hen would flare up from the tangle of 
grass and weeds, I would throw up the gun, see the plum- 
age and lower the weapon without firing. Finally, in mid- 
afternoon, after a hen had gone whirring away without 
a shot being fired, the dog whirled suddenly, came back and 
sat down in front of me, gazing up into my face as if puzzled. 

“Birds, Trump Faster! Birds!” I exclaimed. “Hunt ‘em 
boy! Find ’em.” He obeyed, racing forward and casting 
back and forth rapidly across the field. Suddenly, stopping 
in full flight, poised on two legs, with his head turned 
slightly and nose pointing at a tuft of tall grass, he made 
a stand that would have delighted an artist. I moved 
slowly forward, ready with the gun. The bird came from 
cover with a whirr. I threw the gun to my shoulder, saW 
it was another hen and dropped the weapon back to carty- 
ing position. : 

Trump Faster turned partly around, looked at me steadily 
for an instant, then without another glance toward me, 
dropped his head and tail and trotted up the hill to the 
farm house. I shouted, whistled and waved in vain. For the 
first time since his puppyhood he paid no attention to my 
orders. Angry and irritated I followed, finding him stretched 
comfortably on the grass by the porch. I always have be- 
lieved that he reasoned that it was wasting time for him to 
hunt and work hard for a fellow who would not shoot bird: 
when he found them. 
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Possibly, even then Trump Faster was a rebel at heart. But 
to me, then a boy approaching fourteen, he was a chum 
and he seemed to understand me even when human beings 
did not. On long, lonely rambles through woods and fields, 
on drowsy, summer afternoons beside the creek, on long 
hikes across barren, snow drifted fields, Trump Faster al- 
ways was with me. Scarcely a night passed that he did not 
strive to violate one of the rules of our household, which 
was that no dogs were permitted in bed rooms; a rule made 
necessary because several of us had been caught taking the 
dogs to our rooms under the eaves of the old house for 
company. 

By the time Trump Faster was four years old the fame 
of the Heart dogs was established and Trump Faster was 
regarded as the best of the 
family. Although I was 


December, with Christmas approaching, was a busy time 
for boys, and one of comparative idleness for dogs, since we 
boys had less time for hunting, save for rabbits. I think our 
family owned seven or eight dogs at that time. Most of them 
lived in the barns, but Trump Faster, who from puppyhood 
had seemed to think himself superior to the others, never 
became very friendly with them. He might romp with them 
or fight with them, but unless he was with me, he slept in a 
cubby hole in one corner of the old carriage shed. The place 
had once been a sort of closet for harness. When I brought 
him home as a puppy I had made a bed of bags and straw 
- that warm shelter, and ever afterwards that was his 

ome. 

The door to the carriage house, which was next to the 
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no sheep would be safe and the signs that three or more 
dogs had been in the raid caused anxiety. A few nights later 
dogs raided the flock of Farmer Berry and the following 
night there was a massacre of sheep in another district. 

By that time the countryside was alarmed. Farmers 
watched with loaded guns. Flocks were herded into shelters 
at night and guarded. Owners were warned to chain their 
dogs at night. For a week nothing happened, then a farmer 
and his sons, aroused by an uproar in a corral, fired upon 
the dogs after four sheep had been slain. They reported that 
at least four dogs were in the band. The situation became 
serious. We were not a rich community and the killing of 
many sheep meant disaster to farmers. The countrymen were 
vowing vengeance and warning owners that any dogs found 

running loose at night 
would be shot. Fearing 








but little better than an 
average shot at flying 
birds, he earned for me 
a considerable reputation 
as a hunter, and gave me 
a certain standing among 
the grown-ups because he 
found more birds and gave 
me better opportunities 
than any other dog would 
have done. 

I always have thought 
that what followed was 
my own fault; and I have 
blamed myself for Trump 
Faster’s fall from grace as 
a parent is inclined to 
blame himself when a 
child does wrong. My 
especial companion on 
hunting and fishing trips 
at that time was a lad 
about my own age who 
was nicknamed Lame 
Brain by the fellows. He 
lived with his family in a 
dilapidated old house half 
a mile beyond the edge of 
the village. The family was 
poor and held in bad re- 
pute, not because of their 
poverty, but because they 
never attended church and 
were what we _ called 
“shiftless,” and my Aunt 
Caroline called ‘“do-less.” 
The family had moved 
into our part of the coun- 
try from no one knew 
where. Lame Brain re- 
ceived his name the first 
time he attended school 
in the village. The boys, 
with the usual thoughtless 
cruelty of youth, found he 
could scarcely read, stumb- 
ling through simple les- 
sons that the children half 
his age read glibly. We 
laughed at him, openly, 
and it was Jud, whose wit 
was cruel, who named him 
Lame Brain. Hurt, angry, 
bitter from the humilia- 
tion endured, he left the 
school, muttering threats, 
and never returned. Most 
of the boys thought he 
was “simple’—lacking in- 
telligence, but of the things 
in the woods, the fields, 
and the waters he knew 
far more than any of us. 
He and I became friendly 
over a dog, and presently 
became well acquainted. 
He knew when and where 
quail were feeding, how to 
lure the big fox squirrels 
from their holes by put- 
ting a bright feather in 
his cap and sitting quite 
still by the side of a tree 
and could bring wood 
chucks from their holes by 
tapping gently on the 
ground some distance from 
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some of our dogs might 
be killed we boys shut 
ours up each night, and I 
secured Trump Faster by 
locking the carriage house 
door. 

One morning at day- 
break, farmers, riding in 
hot haste, stopped at our 
place and came stamping 
and pounding onto our 
porch. I heard father who 
had gone to the door talk- 
ing with men who spoke 
in angry tones. 

“T know that dog,” said 
one of them. “It is one of 
the Heart dogs. I saw him 
when he crossed the barn 
lot and we trailed him 
here.” 

Despite the cold I leap- 
ed from bed, drew on my 
trousers and, barefoot, ran 
down to confront the men. 

“We've come for that 
dog and we’re going to 
have him,” said one of the 
farmers. 

“Wait a minute, men,” 
said father, “If any dog of 
ours has been killing sheep 
you may kill it, but I 
won’t have an _ innocent 
dog killed.” 

“He hasn’t been out,” I 
cried, bursting into the 
scene. “I locked him in 
the carriage shed iast night 
and drove a spike through 
the staple.” 

“All right, Bub,” said 
one of the men kindly. 
“Tf you did he’s still there. 
Let’s look.” 

Some _ of the men 
showed plainly they 
thought I was lying. Sick 
with fear that Trump 
Faster might have escaped 
I led the way around the 
house forgetting, in my 
anxiety, that I was walk- 
ing barefoot through the 
snow. The door was closed, 
the spike was through the 
staple, and I drew it out 
defiantly and called: 
“Here, Trump Faster!” 

A low growl answered 
and he came wriggling and 
crouching toward me and 
rubbed against my legs. 

“You see he hasn’t been 
out,” I said. 

“Sorry we disturbed you 
sir,” said one of the men 
to Father. “We thought 
sure it was your dog. It 
must have been one of 
those other Heart: dogs. 
We killed two out at Lame 
Brain’s house.” 

I felt sorry for Lame 
Brain, and put down my 
hand to pat Trump Faster. 
Something wet smeared 
my hand and an awful 
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Brain was willing to share 
his secrets. Of the other 
Oys, even my brothers, 
he was shy, fearing and hating them. His father, who was 
suspected of robbing hen roosts and melon patches, was a 
unter and trapper at times, and he had acquired one of the 
Heart dogs from Windy by trading a gun and a coon dog. 
Besides that dog the family owned two or three other dogs, 
Part hound, part beagle, that were used in hunting possum 
and coon, 

Lame Brain and I hunted together frequently; and in this 
Way Trump Faster came to know the dogs at the shack. I 
ad no thought that he was forming any evil associates, any 
More than my family had that I was doing the same. 





stalls where the driving horses were kept, was closed in 
severe weather, but there was a small window with a sliding 
board cover through which the dog could reach the open 
in a moment, 

Soon after Christmas a report came to the village that 
sheep-killing dogs had attacked Farmer Drayton’s flock as 
they huddled under a straw stack and had killed a number 
of them. The report caused an alarm through the entire dis- 
trict. Our farming lands were poor on the hills, although 
rich in the creek bottoms, and sheep raising was an important 
part of farming. We knew that once a dog became a killer, 





fear gripped me. Father 
and the farmers had turned 
and were leaving the barn. 
I realized Tru.ap Faster 
never before had acted as 
he did when I called him. Usually he came leaping and 
joyous, and this time he had crouched and cringed. There 
was snow on his coat.and something sticky was on my hand 
where he hid nuzzled it. ; 

I waited, then ran across the carriage house. The little 
window was open. I had forgotten to close it. I pushed it 
shut. Father was calling that I would catch my death of 
cold and I hastened toward the house, hiding my hand 
behind me. When I reached my room I looked at the hand. 
It was smeared with blood. Trump Faster was guilty. He 
had beaten the pursuers home, [Turn to page 128] 
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LIFFORD, absorbed —_— =— 
in the considera- [ 
tion of the follies | 

and the scheming behind 

the case of the Foster | 
emeralds, almost let fall 
the spoon of consommé 
which he was mechani- 
cally lifting to his lips. 
Bradley had just entered 
the big restaurant, and was 
being deferentially shown 
a table by a captain of 
waiters. But it was not 
Bradley’s presence that 
brought Clifford sharply 
out of his meditation; it 
was the fact that the 
darkly handsome young 
woman with Bradley was 
Mary Regan. | 

His dinner utterly for- 
gotten, Clifford covertly 
regarded the pair with the 
bitterness which came up- 
on him whenever he saw 
or thought of these two, 
and thought of the fights 
he had. waged against 
them, Bradley and Mary 
Regan! She had chosen 
Bradley over himself. 
What a fool she had made 
of him, what a futile farce- 
tragedy of his life! 

A few minutes later 
Clifford’s reflections took 
a new turn. A rather tall 
and elderly man_ with 
grayish Vandyke beard 
and with a presence which 
suggested long ambassa- | 
dorial service in the capi- 
tals of Europe, paused at 
Bradley’s table and chat- 
ted familiarly with the 
pair. This finished gentle- 
man was Joe Russell, 
former confidence man of 
international renown, now 
settled to the placid life 
of running a prosperous 
chicken farm in New 
Jersey. He was Mary’s 
uncle—therefore Clifford’s 
uncle by marriage—and 
had been her tutor in the 
more genteel and _profit- 
able varieties of roguery, 
until Clifford had checked 
the mellow adventurer’s 
career and set him in the 
ways of honesty. For 

















she asked, not told a 
soul?” queried Uncle Joe 
as he returned the letter, 

“Not a soul. Since then, 
when I’ve met her, she’s 
been as cold and distant 
as the coldest woman ever 
knew how to be. But I’ve 
been forced to watch her 
movements because she’s 
become Bradley’s most im- 
portant agent in his great 
game of tricking rich fools 
out of their money.” 

Thus far Clifford had 
spoken with restraint; now 
his bitterness burst through 
its dams. “But _ besides 
using Mary in his schemes, 
Bradley is in love with 
her and thinks he is win- 
ning her love. If Mary 
didn’t want me, then why 
didn’t she get rid of me 
long ago? The _ whok 
thing is beyond any un- 
derstanding!” 

“All women are myster- 
ies,” soothed the wise old 
Uncle Joe. There was a 
brief silence; then he 
changed the subject. “I 
understand, Bob, that you 
and Bradley have been 
having some more of your 
pleasant little run-ins,” 

“Yes, it’s a fight to the 
finish,” Clifford said grim- 
ly. “I’m out to get Brad- 
ley, and Bradley’s out to 
get me. I’ve been queering 
too many of his big plans. 
He’s all but had me half 
a dozen times, and only 
last week he would have 
had me cold except for a 
last-minute break of luck 
in my favor.” 

“Gunman? Or did he do 
the shooting himself?” 

‘He doesn’t want to put 
me in a coffin; he’d rather 
put me in the penitentiary. 
For this, he’s relied on 
the good old frame-up, 
and you know he’s a 
master of that. Every day 
of my life I’m in danger 






my good name.” 
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Uncle Joe nodded. “I 














had not seen him. 


Russell sighted Clifford, Frequentty Tuey Dinep Tocetner At One Or Tue Smart REsTAuRANTS “That 
at’s 


excused himself at Brad- 
ley’s table, crossed to his 
detective nephew and after 
greetings invited himself 


see. Be a wise boy, Bob, 
and keep your eyes peeled.” 
exactly what 
I’m doing.” There was an- 
other silence devoted to 
the dinner. Then Uncle 


to join Clifford at dinner. Clifford In this the latest of Leroy Scott’s thrilling “Mary Regan” Joe asked: “Working on any new 
detecti ies, h 1 h . mystery, Bob? That is, besides the 
etective stories, he solves the most puzzling mystery of wmieer of Mae? 


them all—that of Mary Regan herself. 


looked suspiciously across at the whim- 
sically smiling mask of a face behind 
which was a brain that, in its scheming 
days, had been recognized as the keenest 
in its dubious profession. 

“Uncle Joe,” he demanded abruptly, 
“have you gone back to your old ways; 
and are you again mixed up in any of 
Bradley’s games?” 

“I’m off Bradley for keeps,” amiably 
responded Russell. “Of course in the 
old days when I was in business and 
Bradley was Chief of Detectives, you ‘ 
know I had to split everything with him. But now the only 
game I’m in is eggs and broilers.” Clifford made no comment. 
His frowning gaze shifted back to Mary and Bradley. 

“Now that you’ve third-degreed me, Bob,” drawled Uncle 
Joe, “kindly answer a question of mine: prithee, why so sad, 
young gentleman?” Uncle Joe was one of the very few who 
knew of Clifford’s secret marriage and secret separation. 

“Mary,” he explained briefly. “Her leaving me the very 
day we were married. And on top of that; her working with 
Bradley—the man she knew I was fighting.” 

“It does seem strange. Hasn’t Mary given you an ex- 
planation ?” 

“Nothing beyond a very brief letter.” Clifford hesitated, 
then from his wallet drew out a folded paper. “As you re- 
call, we were quietly married upstate and right after the 





ceremony we motored back to New York. On our arrival I 
found a pressing message which called me away for an hour. 
On my return Mary was gone, and had left this note.” 

Uncle Joe took the paper Clifford extended to him and 
read: “Being alone has given me a chance to think things 
over. I am convinced that, with our different angles of 
looking at life, our marriage was an impetuous mistake; 
therefore I am leaving. I ask two great favors, and hope 
that you will grant them. First, do not try to find me and 
do not try to have my movements watched. Second, keep 
our marriage secret, if that is possible.” 


“I’m on a case that just came in this 
afternoon, and isn’t much of a mystery. 
It will seem old stuff to you.” 

“If you don’t mind, Bob, try out the 
plot on me and see what I think of 
your show.” 

Clifford had often found it of value 
to get the ideas of this retired veteran 
of guile. “Here’s the thing in_ brief, 
Uncle Joe. My client is a Mr. Foster, 
prominent socially, not a great deal of 

money of his own, but partner in a growing brokerage busi 
ness. His wife is very rich, but he takes no money from her; 
his business ambition has been to make himself the financial 
equal of his wife. His wife is tremendously jealous, and he 
is afraid of her. 

“Last May his wife went to Europe. Mr. Foster remained 
in New York on the job. Incidentally his wife left in his 
hands an emerald necklace she wished to have reset. In 
themselves these emeralds are not so remarkably valuable— 
just as stones they are worth perhaps fifteen thousand, But 
they are unique; any substitution of other emeralds for them 
would be instantly detected by the necklace’s owner. There 
you have the original ingredients: jealous wife, away from 
home—husband afraid of wife and scandal—unique jewels.’ 

“The usual affair developed between [Turn to page 81 
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Lhe 


ereux, known as the most daring, most 

impudent, most fascinating girl in the 
County was to marry Sam Gregory, who 
had neither good looks, strength nor wealth 
to his credit, was hailed with amazement. 
Not the least surprised were Ermine’s sister ; 
Joyce and her husband Hildebrand Courtenaye with whom 
the girl made her home. They, as every one knew, had 
wanted her to marry Major Bullivant, “the Lancelot man,” 
and he had pressed his suit at a meeting with Ermine in the 
wood, urging attentions from which Sam Gregory—like a 
modern Don Quixote, had protected her. In gratitude Ermine 
had promised to marry Sam, despite the remonstrances of 
her friends, though admitting that she did not love him. 


Te announcement that Ermine Dev- 


T was on a typical December day, grey, drizzling, cheer- 

less, with an overhanging fog, that Ermine 
was married to Sam Gregory. She went 
through the ceremony with that air of un- 
concern which usually characterized her do- 
ings. Her responses were brisk and business- 
like, her whole air impersonal. 

Sam on his part seemed rather nervous. 
He still wore the black shade over one eye 
and the cross of strapping-plaster on his 
forehead, but the swelling had disappeared 
and no serious discoloration was visible. 
Jack Crofton supported him with great 
heartiness, and in the background stood 
Peggy Clarke. Jack was the most cheery 
member of the party, and even Hildebrand 
found it difficult to maintain his attitude 
of stony disapproval in the face of his 
exuberance. Joyce, tearful and tremulous 
was thankful for his presence. He managed 
to some extent to dispel the element of trag- 
edy which seemed to her morbid conscious- 
ness to be so large a factor of the 
proceedings. 

When the moment for leave-taking 
approached Jack turned to Sam. “You 
and Ermine must take the first taxi 
and get along to your hotel,” he said. 

“What are you going to do with your- 
selves ?” 

“Haven’t an idea,” said Sam. “But 
I suggest that we leave you here.” 

“All right, old fellow. You know 
best. Mrs. Gregory, best of luck to 
you!” 

Ermine made a face at him, but 
gave him her hand in the same mo- 
ment. “Good-bye, Jack! Thank you 
for a very jolly day. I'll never get 
married again without you some- 
where about.” 

“Thanks!” said Jack grinning. 
“Good-bye! Good-bye, old sport! 

Don’t lose the marriage lines!” 

“Don’t lose yourself!” retorted 
Sam. “Or Peggy either!” 

“No fear!” laughed Jack, as he 
dived into a taxi after his fiancée. 

“Itll be our show next, you know, 
and you and Ermine must come and if 
dance at it.” 

“We will!” said Ermine and Sam 
together, and then laughed sponta- 
neously for the first time. 

They reached the hctel, and Sam 
went to the office, she waiting for him 
in the vestibule. He came back to her 
very soon, 

“We'll have some tea,” he said, “and 
then you can go up and rest. I must 
80 round and collect my luggage.” 

She caught back a sigh. “Honestly, 

don’t believe I have slept for a 
week, Sam.” 


“T know all about it,” said Sam. f 


He was very gentle and attentive 

While they had tea together, talking 

scarcely at all, keeping as it were in 

the background. She lay back in her 

chair while he poured out, accepting 

his ministrations in silence, observing 

a eyes half-closed. The corner 

a enich they sat was a secluded one. They were practically 

‘on Sam leaned forward after a time, and took her hand. 
=~ upstairs !” he said. “You will only be disturbed here.” 

bi - Went with him to the lift. They ascended together. He 

wear a door that opened upon a magnificently appointed 

Me : rooms. She turned to him with that impulsive sweet- 

: 8s that made her lovable. “Sam, you shouldn’t do it! Let’s 
mag it for something humbler! I shall like it just as well.” 
os ut he put the suggestion quietly away. “I want you to 
ve it for to-night, Ermine. Now, will you rest, dear, while 
80 and collect my things?” 
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She could not protest further. Half-laughing and. half- 
vexed, she yielded. He was gone almost before she realized it. 

She unpacked a few things and lay down. But again sleep 
eluded her. She could not detach her mind from the doings 
of the day. What a hideous nightmare it had all been! And 
was it even yet over? Sam—Sam the fool—seémed to be 
developing before her eyes with astonishing rapidity. He had 
acted with a promptitude and decision of which she had 
never dreamed him capable. He had taken her at her word 
without a moment’s hesitation. More, he had gone further 
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than she had wholly intended, and she had not been able to 
restrain him. 

“Tt is I who have been the foul!” she said, as she tossed 
on the luxurious bed. “They are all alike—all alike. I might 
have known.” 

But to be afraid of Sam seemed monstrous, and presently 
she braced herself and laughed at the idea. Surely he was 
still her slave, her humble adorer, to be encouraged or re- 
pulsed at her will! 

It was nearly an hour later that she heard him return. He 
did not come to her, but remained in the adjoining room 
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till with a sudden sense of desperation she 
raised her voice and called him. 

Then he opened the intervening door and 
stood in his shirt-sleeves smiling at her. “Not 
asleep yet?” he said. 

“T shall never sleep again,” said Ermine. 
“Sam, come in and talk to me!” 

He came to her, stood beside her; and in a moment laid 
his hand upon her forehead. The action surprised her; she 
stiffened as she lay. 

“You needn’t bother to get up and dress,” he said. “I’ve 
ordered dinner to be brought up here.” 

She started a little. “I thought we should go to a theatre 
or something.” 

“No,” said Sam. 

She stirred restlessly. “There’s no occasion to treat me like 
an invalid,” she said. Her voice was sharp. 

“That’s all right,” said Sam. “Don’t you 
worry !” , 

She uttered a difficult laugh. “Well, you 
mustn’t fuss me, Sam. I’m used to going my 
own way, remember.” 

“T know,” said Sam. 

Something in his tone chafed her. She 
reached up and pushed his hand away. 

“And for goodness’ sake don’t humor me 
either!” she said. “I shall hate you if you do.” 

“I’m not going to humor you,” said Sam 
unexpectedly. “I’m just going to take care 
of you in my own funny old way, that’s all. 
It’s my job now.” 

His tone was gentle but it did not lack 
purpose. Ermine’s irritation waned. 

“You’re a good sort, Sam,” she said. “If 
I didn’t think so, I shouldn’t be here. But 
you’ve got a good deal to learn so far as I 
am concerned.” 

He bent slightly towards her. “Ermine,” 
he said, “what is it you are trying to 
say to me?” 

She uttered a sound that was like a 
groan, but said nothing. Her face 
was half hidden in the pillow. 

He touched her again; his hand felt 
for hers under the covering. “Can’t 
you trust me?” he said. “Am I too 
big a fool for that?” 

She remained silent; her hand lay 
cold in his. 

“Don’t you know,” he went on 
gently, “that your happiness is more 
to me than anything else in life?” 

A great sigh went through her, but 
still she said nothing and lay quite 
motionless. 

He went down on his knees beside 
the bed. “Ermine,” he said, “it doesn’t 
matter what you were trying to say. 
It may have been something I 
couldn’t listen to in any case. I don’t 
think you know what is best for you. 
You acted in the dark when you 
married me, and it may be you will 
have to go on acting in the dark for 
a while. But don’t forget-—don’t fur- 
get what I have told you! For tha: 
will be my first thought always—not 
what you want for the moment, but 
what will be for your ultimate good. 
Ermine,” his voice shook a little, but 
still it did not lack in purpose, “we 
are man and wife now, and that— 
means a good deal to me. It is going 
to mean something to you too some 
day. But—till then—will you give me 
your trust in every sense? Will you 
give me yourself—in every sense? 
Ermine, you are trembling. Don’t— 
don’t! I know perfectly well you don’t 
love me, but you are my wife. Let me 
hold you in my arms, just because 
you are my wife!” 

She stirred then and looked at him 
with the eyes of a frightened child 
“Sam!” she said. “Oh, Sam, must I?” 

“Can’t you?” he said. 

She flinched and closed her eyes 
sharply, as though to shut him out. 

“You don’t know—what you’re asking,” she said under 
her breath. 

“T do know,” said Sam. 

Very gently, with the utmost tenderness, he put his arm 
under her as she lay and drew her head onto his shoulder. 
She did not resist him, but again she stiffened at his touch 
and became like a marble image, unyielding, almost death- 
like. His other arm encompassed her; he drew her closer 
and closer till her fluttering breath was on his face. 

There came a tense moment when it seemed as if the very 
world stood still while he gazed upon her; then with a low, 
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reassuring sound he bent and pressed his lips to hers. 

And still she lay as one in whom life was suspended save 
for the faint coming and going of her breath. 

He held her in a long embrace, not speaking, and twice 
again he kissed her; then at length he set her free. 

“It will be different some day,” he said, and, quietly, with 
the words he turned and left her. 


OT till the following morning did Ermine hold any dis- 

cussion with her husband regarding their plans for the 
future. They sat after breakfast in their palatial sitting- 
room before a blazing fire, Ermine clad in a Japanese wrap- 
per of many hues with her hair loose on her shoulders while 
Sam waited upon her. 

“T like your hair,” he said. 

“I thought you would,” she said indifferently. 

She stretched a slippered foot to the glow, and he looked 
at that also with an appreciation that he was wise enough 
not to express in words. For Ermine, notwithstanding her 
careless array, was in a fashion inexplicable, wholly aloof 
that morning. 

“Well, what are we going to do?” she said. 

“T vote for one more night here,” said Sam. “And then— 
Rossingdon !” 

“Rossingdon!” She turned to him with the first hint of 
eagerness she had displayed since their marriage. “I’d love 
to go there. But it’s all tumbling down. You won’t like it.” 

“TJ don’t know so much,” said Sam. “I should like to see 
it anyway. I suppose there is an inn of sorts where we can 
put up?” 

“Oh yes, there’s the old Badger Inn. I’ve stayed there, 
but it isn’t exactly—well—” she glanced around her—“this 
sort of thing.” 

“That wouldn’t matter, would it?” said Sam. “We'll go 
there then, shall we, and see if there is anything to be made 
out of it?” 

“It wants no end of money spent on it,” said Ermine. 

“Well, that of course it won’t get,” said Sam. “But if I 
were to sell Chinnery’s, that would bring in a little. Then 
there’s my man Jim. If he and his wife came along a little 
later, we might manage something between us.” 

“IT should love that,” she said. “I haven’t seen the place 
for years. Hildebrand has always wanted me to sell it, ever 
since I came of age. But I wouldn’t do that. I always had 
a feeling that—” 

“That what?” said Sam as she stopped. 

She smiled a little. “That it might not be lucky for 
one thing. It’s haunted, you know.” 

“That wasn’t the primary reason,” said Sam. 

She shook her head. “No. I’ve always looked upon it as a 
city of refuge—a place to flee unto if I needed it. I have 
been on the brink of going there and setting up by myself 
many times. I was born there, you know, and it has belonged 
to my people for centuries.” 

“Tt would be a shame to part with it,” said Sam. 

“But won’t you mind parting with Chinnery’s?” she said. 

“Oh no,” said Sam. “Not now I’ve got you.” 

She threw him a half-quizzical look. “I wonder if you will 
say that in six months’ time. I shouldn’t be in too great a 
hurry to sell Chinnery’s if I were you.” 

“Do you think I should ever have any further use for it— 
if that happened?” said Sam. “No, I’ve done with Chinnery’s 
in any case. We’ll seek our fortunes elsewhere.” 

She stretched up her arms behind her head. “That will be 
quite amusing. And we'll have our animals there and do 
some riding. It’s a big place of course, and would need a 
staff of servants to run. We shall have to go to Monte Carlo 
and make some money before we can do that.” 

“You gambler!” said Sam. 

“Yes, I am a gambler.” She admitted it with complete 
indifference. “I like to succeed instantly or not at all. If a 
thing hangs fire, it ceases to attract me. I’d rather starve out- 
right and have done with it. I’d rather fight and die than 
live in a cage on bread and water. I’d rather go under alto- 
gether than just drift.” 

“In fact,” said Sam, “you’ve no use for—mediocrity.” 

She made a weary gesture of acquiescence. “I’ve got to 
put up with it, however. And I suppose I ought to be 
thankful.” 

She turned on her side and buried her face in her arms. 
Sam went out of the room, softly. 

He was absent for about two hours, and when he re- 
turned Ermine was dressed and writing a letter. There was 
a rustle of paper, and she turned her head. “Oh, Sam, how 
lovely !” 

The exclamation burst from her almost involuntarily. He 
was standing by the table, in the act of stripping the tissue- 
paper from a glorious bouquet of carnations and ferns. 

She got up and joined him at the table. She took the flow- 
ers and buried her face in them. “How heavenly!” she said. 

The scent of the blossoms rose up like a breath of incense. 
She drew it into her very being. 

“I’m awfully glad you like them,” said Sam. 

“T adore them,” she said. “How did you know? You're 
very extravagant, Sam.” 

“Oh no!” said Sam. “It’s cheaper than 
That's what I’ve been saving up for.” 

“Saving up! What do you mean, Sam?” She looked at 
him with a tinge of interest over the flowers. 

“Well, of course I’ve saved up,” he said. “I didn’t know 
what you might want to do.” » 

“Good gracious!” Ermine said. “How long have you been 
saving ?” 

“About eighteen months,” said Sam 

“Ever since we first met?” Her tone was an odd mixture 
of ridicule and curiosity. 

He nodded. “Something like that.” 

She stiffened. “You were pretty sure you were going to 
get me?” 

“I meant to if I could,” said Sam with simplicity. “Any- 


’ 


a trip to Paris. 


how, I thought I’d be on the safe side. I’ve brought some- 
thing else for you, too,” said Sam. He held out a small 
parcel on the palm of his hand. “It’s something I want you 
to have—and wear—for luck.” 

She laid down her flowers to open it. She held the white 
velvet case in her hand for a moment. “I’m not at all sure 
that I’m going to accept it from you, Sam.” 

“Oh, I think you are,” said Sam. 

She opened it and stood in silence; her head bent. 

“Don’t you like it?” he said. He was watching her closely. 
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He took her hand and the ring and fitted it on. 

“Yes, that’ll do,” he said. “And I’ve got tickets for g 
theatre to-night, so that you won’t be bored.” 

Her mood changed. She smiled at him. “Sam, you're being 
very good to me.” 

The play he mentioned was one about which all London 
at the moment was raving. 

“I wonder you were able to get tickets for it at such short 
notice,” she said. “They say the house is full every night.” 

When he led her to the stage-box, she realized to what 
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It was a platinum ring with a small horseshoe of diamonds 
set in the back; not particularly original in design, but then 
Sam was always somewhat old-fashioned and stereotyped in 
his tastes. 

Yet Ermine gazed at it as though she were struck by 
something unusual. 

“Afraid it’s rather ordinary,” said Sam. “But it’s meant 
for luck.” 

She spoke without raising her eyes. “I had another horse- 
shoe once—a silver stock-pin that Peggy gave me. But I 
lost it. What made you—I wonder—think of giving me 
another ?” 

“Do you dislike it?” Sam said. 

She looked up at him suddenly, and her look was specu- 
lative. “You’re giving it to me for luck—no other reason?” 
she said. 

“Yes, one other reason, dear,” said Sam. “But it isn’t one 
that appeals to you very much at present. That is why I 
ask you to wear it for luck.” 

She took the ring from its case. “I wonder if it will fit.” 

“It’s the same size as the wedding-ring,” said Sam. “Wear 
it on the top of that.” 


lengths he had gone to procure it, and lodged another protest. 

He laughed as he took the cloak from her shoulders. “Just 
for to-night, dear!” he said. “There was nothing else good 
enough for you. You look positively regal in that frock.’ 

His admiration did not gratify her. After all, what was 
Sam? She was wearing a dress of black and gold which well 
became her beautiful coloring, and in some fashion made that 
elusive charm of hers more apparent. As she sat down, she 
knew that a good many eyes were upon her, and she endured 
the scrutiny with composure. She was brilliant that night, 
and she knew it. 

But apparently Sam did not share her indifference to the 
interest her appearance had aroused, for after a few seconds, 
he stood up behind her and drew forward the curtain of 
the box. 

“Move your chair round a little!” he said. 

She glanced up. “Why? I am very well as I am.” 

“T would rather you moved a little,” said Sam. 

She shrugged the shoulder next to him. “My dear man, 
what does it matter? Let them stare if they want to!” 

“Not at my wife,” said Sam. 

She opened her eyes in astonishment. “You're very absurd,” 
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she made rejoinder, but she complied with his request. 

The play began. From the outset it interested her, for it 
dealt with a phase of life with which she was not wholly 
unfamiliar—the life which seethes around the gaming-tables 
of Southern Europe. 

“Jt appeals to you?” said Sam. 

“Of course it does!” she answered. “It’s true. I’ve been 
there, and I know. It’s different for you,” she added. 

“Not entirely,” he said. “I once went to Monaco. It’s 
years ago, but I remember the scene quite vividly.” 


the box, had slipped to her knees as if she could no longer 
calmly sit and watch. She was actually panting when at 
_last the end came—a terribly convincing and poignant end— 
“and as the curtain fell she sank back against Sam with an 
odd sound that was like a groan. 

He lifted her back to her chair. “Ermine, are you ill?” 

She answered him breathlessly through the silence that 
preceded a perfect tornado of applause. “No—No! But get 
me away quickly—quickly !” 

He put her cloak about her shoulders, and as the lights 
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“Oh, but you didn’t play!” she said. “You never risked 
anything there ?” 

“Not very largely at the tables,” he admitted. 

She turned from him with a half-laugh. “Of course! You 
wouldn’t ! The bare idea is absurd.” 

“I believe it’s a wonderful place—for suicides,” said Sam. 

She leaned back in her chair with sudden weariness, and 
they sat in silence till the curtain rose again. 

Then Ermine’s attention was completely held. The play 
dealt with an unhappy subject—the gradual ensnaring of a 
young girl of sheltered upbringing, with the lust for gambling 
in her veins. It showed the insidious lure of the gaming- 
tables, the pitiless closing of the net despite her spasmodic 
and sometimes frantic efforts to escape. Her first desire 
whetted, the play went deeper and showed the gradual 
"eager of her moral character, the sinking downwards of 
ee whole nature. Ermine sat as one enthralled. Her eyes 
never wavered from the stage. Her whole attitude was tense 
and almost painfully concentrated. 

‘ he last act was one of swift transitions. It moved rapidly 
rough agonizing hopes and fears towards final tragedy. 

Ermine, with her elbows on the cushion in the front of 


went up they left the box and went down to the foyer. 

The vestibule of the theatre was still empty when they 
reached it. He led her to a settee. “Sit down here while I 
find a taxi!” he said, and disappeared. 

She sank down, for her knees were trembling in spite of 
her utmost efforts to regain her self-control. Sam went out 
onto the pavement into the pouring rain, and the throng 
from the theatre began to fill the place. 

Ermine sat with her cloak huddled about her, shivering 
violently in the damp night-air that blew in upon her. She 
had no thought for the chattering crowds that jostled past 
her. Strangely, that play she had witnessed seemed to have 
reft from her all her self-confidence and a good deal of her 
vitality with it. She was as one who had looked upon some 
terrifying vision. Suddenly a voice from the crowd spoke to 
her, and she looked up with a great start, clutching her 
cloak together. “Ermine!” it said. “Ermine! It is Ermine 
Devereux, isn’t it? I thought I couldn’t be mistaken.” 

Ermine’s eyes looked into the face of a woman some dozen 
years her senior—a woman exquisitely dressed, with a face 
of undeniable, if obviously artificial, beauty. She laughed 
down at the girl on the settee. “Don’t you remember 
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Nemesis?” she said with an affected gaiety. 

Ermine made a movement—a convulsive, involuntary 
movement—and with a gigantic effort she clutched and held 
that self of hers which seemed for the moment to have slip- 
ped beyond her reach. 

She regarded the woman who had accosted her with an 
icy absence of recognition. “I think you are making a mis-~ 
take,” she said. 

A soft gurgle of laughter answered her. “No, no, my dear! 
I couldn’t mistake that hair—or those eyes. But—if you 
have forgotten Nemesis, Nemesis remembers you. I have 
been watching you all the evening. And the anemic young 
aristocrat with you? I take it he is an aristocrat from his 
extremely degenerate appearance.” 

“You are making a mistake,” Ermine said again, and this 
time she spoke with complete assurance and a delicate lift 
of the chin. “I do not know you.” 

The red lips above her smiled, showing even, white teeth 
that met like an animal’s with absolute regularity and com- 
pleteness. “So soon forgotten? Ah well, I shall take steps to 
recall myself. You may think to outrun Nemesis for a time, 
you know, but Nemesis will always overtake you in the end.” 

“Will you go, please?” said Ermine with chill hauteur, “I 
have said that I do not know you.” 

She caught a glimpse of Sam making his way through the 
crowd, and quietly rose to her full slender height, her 
gesture unconsciously regal. For a moment her eyes looked 
straight, with a level enmity, into the taunting eyes of her 
tormentor, then with infinite disdain she turned aside. 

“Sam seized upon her with a look of anxiety. “Are you all 
right, dear? I’ve got a taxi.” He swept her through the 
crush and when she sank back in the musty taxi and the 
door banged upon them, her voice came with a touch of 
desperation. “The -vindows, Sam! I must have air.” 

Sam let them both down, and the cold night-air rushed 
through. He turned to her with motherly solicitude and 
drew her cloak more closely about her. 

“T don’t feel it,” she said, but she was shivering so much 
that her teeth were chattering. 

A terrible weakness had come upon her, succeeding that 
almost superhuman effort she had made, and when they 
reached the hotel, she scarcely seemed capable of moving. 
“T feel so ill!” she whispered, as Sam turned to help her out. 

“All right, dear, all right!” he said, and suddenly, to her 
great surprise two arms that were like steel springs encircled 
her, and he lifted her bodily out of the cab. “It’s all right,” 
he reassured her. “Don’t you worry!” 

His wiry strength amazed her. He carried her as though 
she had been a child—Sam the weakling whose narrow 
shoulders bore such poor testimony to the strength of hi 
muscles! 

“Madam is faint,” she heard him say. “Fetch some 
brandy !” and then she was lying on a settee inside the great 
doors and he was ministering to her with the gentle hands 
of a woman. 

They left London on the following day, and in a driving 
rain, for Rossingdon; Ermine making no attempt to disguise 
her urgent desire to be gone. Nothing seemed to matter so 
long as they were not in London. 

It was late in the afternoon and beginning to be dusk 
when they found themselves at length standing on the nar- 
row platform of a little wayside station four miles from 
their destination. 

“We'll go to The Badger,” said Ermine. “They used to keep 
a wagonette.” 

They went to The Badger, but disappointment here awaited 
them. The place had changed hands, and there was no 
longer any conveyance on the premises. Ermine pulled Sam’s 
arm. “Oh, come on! We’ll go to the Crown.” 

The Crown was some little distance higher up the street. 
It presented a most uninviting appearance, and, entering, 
they found themselves in almost complete darkness. 

“Cheery!” commented Sam, surveying the unattractive hall. 

She turned round to him. “Sam, I won’t spend the night in 
Hackstone! I know every inch of the way. We’ll walk.” 

“My dear,” said Sam, “with all due respect to you and 
fully appreciating all the circumstances—we will not walk.” 

They came out again into the rain. “What do you pro- 
pose to do then?” said Ermine. 

“To try again,” said Sam. “There’s a sweet and tobacco- 
nist’s emporium across the road. We’ll try that.” 

He splashed into the road with the words, Ermine re- 
luctantly following him. 

The establishment he had indicated was lighted by a 
single swinging lamp. It was empty when they entered, but 
an elderly woman of immense stoutness came in from the 
back at sound of the bell. “Good evening!” said Sam to 
her. “We want some tea.” 

She eyed him unfavorably. “You’re strangers in these 
parts?” she said. 

“Just come down from town,” said Sam. “We’re on our 
way to Rossingdon.” 

“Rossingdon !” She repeated the word sharply. “What for?” 

Sam deemed it advisable to satisfy her curiosity. “This 
lady,” he said, “—-my wife—is the owner of Rossingdon 
Manor.” 

The woman’s eyes opened as widely as circumstances 
would permit, and fixed upon Ermine. “Oh!” she said. 
“You’ve come down to see about it, have you?” 

“That’s the idea!” said Sam. “Now couldn’t you be kind 
enough to stretch a point and give us some tea before we 
go on?” 

“Oh, you’re going on to-night, are you?” she said. 

“If we can,” said Sam. “But we should like a cup of tea 
first. Don’t you think—” 

“Oh, I'll get it,” she said. “Come into my back-room!” 

They followed her, Sam smiling at the success of his 
diplomacy; Ermine too weary and discouraged to cure. 

Their stout hostess brought a tray which she dumped 
with a clatter upon the small table. [Turn to page 75] 
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WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD 


eeeee¢22 THE NEWS OF THE MONTH'S ACTIVITIES 


THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


x% BY ANNE NICHOLS 3X 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITE STUDIO 
AND APEDA 


REVIEWED BY STARK YOUNG 


HEN we speak of a great play we may mean a 
play like Ibsen’s Wild Duck or Shakespeare’s Mac- 


beth or Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard, plays rare and 
iar apart in the history of drama. Or we may mean notable 
plays like Galsworthy’s Justice or Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows, the like of which we happily encounter here 
and there. Anne Nichols’ Abie’s Irish Rose is not a great 
play, neither in one of these senses nor in the other. But its 
prosperity shows that the appeal of it is immense and last- 
ing. No play in the history of our stage, or of any stage in 
the world, has ever had so long a continuous run. Abie’s 
Ir:sh Rose is now in its fifth year at the Republic Theatre; 
there are four or five companies playing it on the road, one 
making ready for Australia and every probability that 
others will take it around the English-speaking world. 

This is a drama of the Jews and the Irish, two races 
which have been the subject of so much literature and the- 
atrical art; two races, also, whose members make up so large 
a part of the theatre-going public. 

Isaac Cohen has a son, Abie, who is the apple of his eye. 
Isaac is orthodox to the core, but his Abie has fallen in 
love with an Irish girl, Rosemary Murphy, and the pair have 
made a secret marriage, a civil marriage; for with her Roman 
Catholic and him Jewish they have not known how to man- 
age about their wedding ceremony. Abie, trembling, brings 
his bride to his father’s house. He tries to turn Murphy into 
a Jewish Murphitzski, he tries desperately this and that. After 
many trials and fears there is to be a proper wedding, with 
the rabbi officiating. 

In the midst of the festivities the bride’s father comes, an 
Irishman from California. You can imagine the commotion. 
But with the rabbi trying to bring peace about and the 
priest urging forgiveness and tolerance, there comes at last 
a possible state of things, and another ceremony has to be 
performed, this time by the priest. In the end both fathers 
are grandfathers. The baby girl, named for Rosemary’s 
father, is the joy of his heart. But Abie’s father says it is a 
boy and named for the Cohens. The baby turns out to be 
twins, which, as Artemus Ward said, are two things that 
are always a surprise. So 
there is a grandchild for 
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Asie CoHEN IntTRObUCES His Irish Rose To His ASSEMBLED FAMILY 


it affords us examples of race prejudice, of comic confusion, 
pathos, parenthood, religious discussion, popular subjects of 
jokes, politics, romance, shrewdness, ambition, and family 
life, all the tender and whimsical and absurd human comedy 
in fact. Nothing is left undone that will bring a response 
from the audience. The playing is broad and jolly and pleasant 
always, the pains taken with the production at every point 





























each grandfather. The cur- 
tain falls with Isaac Cohen 
exclaiming what a smart 
boy his Abie is. The friends 
and cousins and neighbors 
rejoice, the fathers are 
friends, Abie and his Irish 
rose are forgiven and 
happy. 

The appeal of this play 
appears at every pore of 
it. It covers all the range 
of popular theatrical quali- 
ties and devices. Techni- 
cally it makes use of all 
the familiar tricks, of 
sentiment, humor, con- 
trast, suspense, variety of 
stage effects. Humanly it 
deals with all the parts of 
our natures. It turns on 
true love and the woes of 
lovers, with the course of 
love never running smooth; 




















are unceasing and expert theatrically. The characters are as 
close to their originals in life and in the theatre—for these are 
both actual and theatrical portraits—as could be possible. 
And the response of the delighted audiences is tremendous. 
Nowhere else on Broadway will you see such cheers and laugh- 
ter and affection all over the house. From all of the signs 
Abie’s Irish Rose might easily run on for another five years. 
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THE WORLD EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 
THE RENASCENCE OF GERMANY 
By COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 


CopyriGut By McCALL's MAGAZINE, 1926 


to recall her transition from a disorganized, non- 


[ order to understand Germany of today it is necessary 
nationalistic country of a century or more ago, when 


French armies ravaged the disunited German States at will, 
to the efficient, highly organized military and governmental 
machine created by Roon, Moltke and Bismarck, which was 
in full flower when the World War broke loose in 1914. 
This change of thought, feeling and conditions is one of the 
most interesting phenomena in history. 


The awakening of the German people really began in the 


early years of the Nineteenth Century when Stein and Hard- 
enberg on the political side, and Wilhelm von Humboldt and 


Fichte on the educational side did so much to create in 
Germany a militant nationalism. Later in 1840, Hoffman 


von Fallersleben gave birth to his song, ‘Deutschland, 
Deutschland, iiber alles, iiber alles in der Welt.” It was not, 
however, until 1862 that Bismarck cast aside all pretense and 
reserve, and made his declaration in the Parliament that 
great questions will not be decided by speeches and resolu- 
tions, but by “blood and iron.’ Europe would have been 
even more startled than she was had she realized that Bis- 


marck literally epitomized 
German policy to be in 
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MISS ANNE NICHOLS (ABOVE), 
WHO HAS GIVEN AMERICA FIVE 
YEARS OF CONTINUOUS FUN 
WITH HER PERENNIALLY POP- 
ULAR COMEDY “‘ABIE’S IRISH 
ROSE.” NOWHERE ELSE ON 
BROADWAY WILL YOU SEE 
SUCH CHEERS AND LAUGHTER. 
LEFT: ROSIE BEGINS TO BE 
DOUBTFUL. RIGHT: PAPA 
COHEN REJOICES IN ABIE’S 
HAPPINESS 
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that single phrase. 
Within two years fol- 
lowing this notable speech 
came the war with Den- 
mark; within two more, 
war with Austria was de- 
clared, and another four 
years brought the war with 
France, and with it the 
consummation of Bis 
marck’s plans and dreams 
of a united and imperial 
Germany. : 
Dr. G. P. Gooch in his 
masterly book on Get- 
many says: } 
“The makers of king- 
doms and empires build 
with different degrees of 
skill, but their bricks are 
cemented with blood.” If 
Germany had been as re- 
strained in her demands 
after [Turn to page 127] 
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All the rich tomato goodness is 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
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Appetite needs gins. 
no second bidding “xa 
when this delicacy graces the menu 


How convenient it is— 


and how really inexpensive, too 


What a wonderful combination! A delicacy that goes straight 
for the appetite, but spares the purse. And, besides, saves so much 
time and trouble in preparation. 


That's California Canned Asparagus—exactly! 


Served simply as it comes from the can— hot on toast with 
melted butter, or cold on lettuce with dressing —it is sure to put 
delightful variety into any meal. 


But that is just the beginning. No other vegetable excels aspara- 
gus for soups, patties, omelets, and scores of other dainty dishes. 
And no dish, no matter how simple, can ever be commonplace 
when made with asparagus. 
















Serve it frequently —all year round—for it is always in season, 
always garden-fresh — always healthful. No waste, no trimming, 
and now costs less than it has for a good many years. 


The oftener California Canned Asparagus is on your table,the 
more you'll appreciate its delicacy, convenience and economy. 


CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—Asparagus Section 
Dept. 507-451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


this FREE 
recipe book 


Send for mete lhe 
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| Packed in 3 sizes of ‘cans- 
_ TIPS in small square and The Worlds 


round cans. LONG SPEARS 
Temcliacetetcumetss 


CMost Popular Salad and_ “Vegetable Delicacy 
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-» WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD - 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
HER SON’S WIFE 


By Dorotuy CanrieLp 


REVIEWED BY 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 


F all American novelists who made their mark in an 
O earlier decade, Dorothy Canfield alone among the 
women has stuck to the old-fashioned last. The Willa 
Cather of “My Antonia” now experiments not only with the 
psychological elements that at present dominate the novel 
but also turns her hand to fashioning new narrative patterns 
as well. Mrs. Wharton of “Ethan Frome” looses her ironic 
grace upon the sophisticates of the gin age. Miss Glasgow 
devotes her fine talent to the business of breaking the few 
remaining shards in the barren ground of the South’s cavalier 
tradition. Others are equally distant from the early manner. 
Miss Canfield alone remains. Once again, in her new novel, 
she is writing with the shining honesty of her portraiture, 
with the plain, homely philosophies of years ago, with the 
moral concern of a vanished school. I chose her novel of 
“Her Son’s Wife” as the book of the month because, in a 
day where all are reactionary against the established tradi- 
tion, the conservative of Miss Canfield’s type becomes the 
most interesting among the group. 
In “Her Son’s Wife” Miss Canfield is at her best in the 
delineation of the older, and vanishing, type of American 
woman. The heroine of “Her Son’s Wife” is not the wife; it 
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Dorotuy CANFIELD IN Her VERMONT GARDEN 


is the mother-in-law, the “Her” of the piece. 

The wife herself is negligible, except for her situation. A 
fluffy, slatternly blonde, as pretty a one as ever a drug store 
mirror registered over a glass of chocolate soda, she is made 
important by her marriage to Mrs. Bascomb’s son. The son 
is a college lad, and silly enough to have married before 
graduation. Mrs. Bascomb, who teaches school to provide 
her son with means for an education, devotes herself to sup- 
porting the wife and baby as well. For the inevitable baby 
arrives, and with it comes the contest between slatternly 
mother and forceful grandmother. 

The conflict between the two women might have become 
4 terrific, dramatic thing in “Her Son’s Wife,” had Miss 
Canfield chosen a better woman for the wife. Better in the 
sense of strength of will, even though possessed of the most 
deplorable personal habits, which range from downright 
laziness to a brainless and aimless drifting through life. But 
Miss Canfield chooses too soft a sponge. There are no sparks 
and fire. Had the wife been the steel-willed woman of a half- 
dozen recent fictional portraits, against the flint of Mrs. 

ascomb there would have been kindled a conflagration by 
the end of the book. 

But the novelist, giving her portrait of the vanishing 

Mrs. Bascomb, flanks it with the portrait of a slattern. It 
serves superbly, by throwing the virtues of Mrs. Bascomb 
Into high relief, but it undermines any ground for drama in 
the concluding chapters of the novel. 
Miss Canfield, if she could not stage a third-act, stand-up 
ght between the two women, moves her finish to the most 
humorous conclusion such a contest ever knew. Mrs. Bascomb 
decides that, since the wife wants her slovenly way, the 
easiest way to defeat her is by simply letting her have it. 
Thus the school teacher aids and abets the bogus specialist 
and fakir who discovers an imaginary displacement, of the 
wife’s backbone. She feeds the woman chocolate creams for 
4 remedy, 

The ending of “Her Son’s Wife” leaves the reader willing 
‘0 believe that Miss Canfield has not seen the last of the 

ascomb family. The wife lies in her [Turn to page 126] 




















Georces CLEMENCEAU As HE AppEARS Topay 


THE EUROPEAN EVENT 
OF THE MONTH 


CLEMENCEAU — GAMBETTA 


By 
THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K. G. 


CopyRiGHT By MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


upon the political field whether national or international 

and least of all to climb over or even to peer through 
the thick-set hedge which bears the warning notice Debt 
Settlement. But M. Clemenceau’s recent letter to President 
Coolidge suggests one or two reflections in which an out- 
sider may perhaps safely and without offence indulge upon 
the general merits of the controversy between the debtor 
and creditor nations. Though I have opinions and pretty 
definite ones of my own'I shall not presume to give any 
indication where I stand, but the incident has an interest 
of its own quite apart from its dialectical and _ political 
importance. 

It is not too much to say that during the last year and 
a half of the Great War and until the conclusion of the 
treaty of Versailles not only the general tendency of French 
policy but the dominant temper of the French people was 
embodied in Clemenceau, after the same fashion and perhaps 
in an even deeper degree than it was during and for some 
years after the Franco-German war in Gambetta. Rarely 
has the French genius been incarnated in such unmistakable 
and yet superficially in such dissimilar personalities. 

I do not propose to attempt any estimate of the relative 
value or permanence of their work. History will in due course 
take stock of that. Their names, as I have said, are insepar- 
ably woven up in the two greatest struggles in which their 
country has been engaged—a war which ended in the pros- 
tration and mutilation of France and a war in which the 
same enemy suffered deeper humiliation [Turn to page 126] 
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I: is no part of my purpose in these articles to intrude 





























Tue TiceR PHoroGrRAPHEeD WitH His AGED & 
HousEKEEPER At His Country Home 


: 


THE SERMON OF THE MONTH 


THE VALUE OF HERETICS 
By Rev. Rurus M. Jones, D. D 


REVIEWED BY 
REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


HE London Times said not long ago that Dr. Rufus 
Jones is the greatest spiritua' interpreter living in 
America since William James died. True, he is one of 
the best-known and best-loved men among us, both in 
England and in America, to whom men of all faiths listen. 

By birth and faith a Quaker—or, as we should say, of the 
Society of Friends—he is their outstanding historian and 
interpreter, being himself a mystic as well as a scholar. His 
little book on Spiritual Energies in Daily Life is one of the 
most helpful books of practical religion in our time. At 
present Dr. Jones is visiting the colleges and universities of 
China, as an ambassador from American colleges. 

In this sermon the great teacher takes as his text the words 
of St. Paul when on trial: “After the way which they call 
heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers” (Acts 24:14). 

The word heresy, the preacher points out, originally meant 
an act of choice, and was used to describe those who believed 
what they bad chosen for themselves, not what the church 
taught. A heretic, then, is one who deviates from the accepted 
faith of the day, whatever that may be. Because our Lord 
was out of accord with the faith of his time, He was called 
a heretic; and that was what St. Paul meant by the text. 


























Rev. Rurus Jones In His Srupy : 

“The heretics we are concerned with,” says Dr. Jones, 
“are not the easy, holiday heretics, who win popularity by 
their departure from orthodoxy; but men and women who 
believed in their innermost souls that they had a heavenly 
vision of the forward way, and that it was given them to be 
bearers of the truth. The capricious innovator, the hysterical 
rebel against whatever is, need not occupy us. — 

“The heretics have served the church,” says Dr. Jones, “by 
awakening it from lethargy, stinging it, like a gadfly, into 
new life and power. They have driven it back to the source 
of its faith, and have thus, brought it nearer to its true 
mission. They have brought to light neglected truths. They 
have championed causes which, without them, would have 
been lost.” : 

In the long run, Truth, wherever found, or by whomsoever 
taught, proves to be of God and wins. Hence it.is often true 
that the heresy of one age is the orthodoxy of the next. For 
Truth reveals itself as a constructive, not a destructive, force 
among men. In other words, the new Truth, which was heresy, 
is absorbed in the common faith, and adds to its richness. 

Yet some ideas remain heresy in the dark sense—they are 
not only untrue, but disintegrating. 

“The great heresy of our time,” Dr. Jones affirms, “is 
materialism, the theory of the universe which eliminates 
spiritual values, purpose, freedom, and the worth of the soul. 
More deadly is the moral heresy. which puts money and 
things above men and women, and regards success and 
pleasure as the real ends of life. The more we know about 
man the more certain it is that he is spiritual, akin to God; 
and to, deny or forget that fact is to cheapen and debase 
human life.” 

But the greatest heresy of all, Dr. Jones insists, is the 
heresy of hatred and intolerance, so rife in our time. What- 
ever truth we know must be taught in love, which is the 
spirit of truth, and without which the most perfect theology 
and the most fiery zeal are nothing. Truly, we can say of 
Dr. Jones himself that he is a gracious and wise mentor in 
these high matters, one who teaches the truth as he sees it 
in a spirit worthy of the truth. 
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* WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE WORLD + 


THE FILM OF THE MONTH 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Fearurinc Lituian Gish 
REVIEWED BY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
ir $$ a a | 
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Lars Hanson Snares Honors With Miss Gisu 


lian Gish resumes her position as the foremost movie 

actress of the North American continent. This exquisite 
graduate of the David Wark Griffith School has recaptured 
her former glory, most of which had vanished as a result of 
several indifferent pictures. 

It is said that no star, however great, can survive three 
bad pictures in a row; the public, quick to acclaim, is even 
more quick to condemn. And it seemed that Lillian Gish had 
yielded ‘her position to more enterprising newcomers in 
Hollywood. 

As Hester Prynne, the misunderstood heroine of Haw- 
thorne’s fine story, Miss Gish comes back strong. Her per- 
formance of this réle establishes her true worth as it has 
never been established ,.before, even in such memorable pro- 
ductions as “The Birth of a Nation,” “Hearts of the World” 
and “Broken Blossoms.” For here Miss Gish reveals sub- 
stantial dramatic power; she proves that her Dresden china 
fragility is backed by a Bessemer steel strength. She has 
plenty of opportunity, of course, to display her usual quali- 
ties of tender frailty and meek submissiveness. But as the 
story progresses, and Hester Prynne is subjected more and 
more to the harsh taunts of the righteous Puritans, Miss 
Gish rises magnificently to the occasion; she faces her 
oppressors with indomitable fortitude; the scarlet letter of 
shame, as she wears it, appears as a red badge of courage. 
Hawthorne’s story was adapted to the screen by Frances 
Marion, and the picture directed by Victor Seastrom. “The 
Scarlet Letter” is a distinct credit to the intelligence, the 
imagination and the skill of both. Miss Marion has taken 
the various elements of the narrative, simplified and assem- 
bled them into a firmly constructed whole. “The Scarlet 
Letter” moves surely through a series of effective dramatic 
climaxes; its interest is not permitted to lag, or its point 
to be obscured. We see Hester Prynne, the seamstress of 
Puritan Boston in the earliest days of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, subjected to the humiliation of the stocks because 
she skipped and jumped on Sunday. She is released by the 
fiery young divine, the Reverend Dimmesdale—who pro 


[ is pleasant to report that, in “The Scarlet Letter,” Lil- 


ceeds promptly to fall desperately in love with her. 

Their tragic romance runs its course and ends, as in the 
original novel, with Dimmesdale’s anguished atonement on 
the very scaffold where Hester Prynne had stood, before the 
gaping, vindictive mob, to be branded with the scarlet letter. 

Mr. Seastrom, in his direction, dem- [Turn to page 127 














The NEWS EVENT of the MONTH 
of INTEREST to WOMEN 


HOMEMAKING AS A SCIENCE 


By HELEN TAFT MANNING, PH. D. 
DEAN OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


CopyriGHT By McCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 1926 


tifically and statistically and it is not surprising to 

find our most intimate problems put under the mi- 
croscope with the results confronting us in the headlines of 
the daily press. Women are perhaps coming in for more 
than their fair share of attention just now, but if our way 
can be made any smoother by all this discussion about us it 
should certainly be encouraged. The latest attempt at a 
scientific solution for some of our troubles is being made 
at Vassar College, where a department of “Euthenics” has 
just been inaugurated. Freely translated, “euthenics” means 
simply “good living,” but I belfeve that the department so 
described will deal primarily with the problems of the 
parent and homemaker. College alumnae and undergradu- 
ates alike are to be encouraged to pursue studies which will 
fit them to manage a house and raise healthy families in 
the most efficient manner. The instruction is to go on in 
summer as well as in winter, and a group of Vassar alumnae 
arrived in Poughkeepsie with their families early this July to 
make their contributions to the new science and to profit 
by the instruction offered by the new department. The news- 
paper reporters made as much fun as they could over the ar- 
rival of husbands and babies in the train of these summer 
students and hinted that they -were to serve both as models 
and as horrible examples. 

I am somewhat sceptical about the possibilities of giving 
the girl of school and college age anything resembling a pro- 
fessional training as a future wife and mother. Some prac- 
tical information with regard to cooking and the care of 
babies can doubtless be inculcated, but the dry details of ar- 
ranging the family budget and selecting the best cut of beef 
do not become interesting until they are of vital importance 
to one’s immediate comfort. Probably the best time to study 
seriously domestic science in a broad sense of the term is 
after one has already begun to undertake domestic respon- 
sibilities, and for that reason I am more interested in the 
summer school at Vassar than in the winter courses. This 
group of intelligent and well educated women who have en- 
countered the actual difficulties of housekeeping in this age 
of apartments and automobiles, of the high cost of living 
and scarcity of servants, should be able not only to benefit 
themselves but to help the rest of us as a result of their 
studies. What most of us need is a more systematic organ- 
ization of our time and resources, and I believe, therefore, 
that an intelligent survey of the experience of other women 
may be of help to many of us. [Turn to page 127] 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT 
OF THE MONTH - 


THE PINES OF ROME 


By Orrorino RespicHI 


REVIEWED BY DEEMS TAYLOR 








Orrorino REs-zicu1, COMPOSER OF ““THE PINEs OF Rome” 


collected by Messrs. Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 

Shelley, Browning, and a dozen other unimpeachable 
witnesses, One may assert with a fair degree of confidence 
that birds sing. Not only that, but they sing well, if our 
best poets know what they are talking about. In fact, one of 
the favorite methods of flattering a human vocalist is to 
compare her to a thrush or skylark or nightingale. But al- 
though composers, from Wagner and Beethoven on down, 
have always employed certain conventionalized imitations of 
bird songs, no one, until Ottorino Respighi wrote “The Pines 
of Rome,” had ever thought of inserting the real song of a 
real bird in a serious musical composition. In this work the 
composer employs a nightingale as soloist in one section— 
not “in person,” as we say of movie stars, but in the form 
of a gramophone record. So far as I know, this is the first 
time either a bird or a record has ever figured as an integral 
part of a symphonic score. 

Respighi, born in Bologna forty-seven years ago, is one 
of a group of younger Italian composers (a group that in- 
cludes Pizzetti, Casella, and Malipiero) who have revolted 
against the incorrigible tunefulness of the operatic output of 
Verdi, Puccini & Co., and are trying to found a school of 
Italian symphonic music. He is best known here by the 
glamorous The Fountains of Rome, a symphonic poem that 
was introduced by Arturo Toscanini five years ago, and 
which has since been played by virtually every symphony 
orchestra in America. Another orchestral work of his, The 
Ballad of the Gnomids, has likewise been heard by thou- 
sands of American concert-goers. 

He is, in short, a highly important figure in the modern 
musical world, and anything he does is bound to be worth 
taking seriously. He came to New York last year, looking 
astonishingly like the traditional portraits of Beethoven, 
to hear the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Toscanini, give 
the first American performance of The Pines of Rome, and 
also to attend the premiére of his new Concerto Gregoriano 
for violin and orchestra. The former has since been played 
throughout the country. 

In The Fountains of Rome Respighi expressed in musical 
erms the visual and spiritual significance—the ‘atmosphere” 
—of four of the great fountains of his home city. The 
Pines of Rome is a sequel. Here the composer takes his lis- 
teners to four pine-scented corners of Rome, and seeks to 
capture in terms of sound the [Turn to page 130] 
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“LOVELY, TINGLING STRAINS OF NEWEST, MOST SEDUCTIVE JAZZ... 


+ THRILL...” 


New York and Boston Debutantes ~ 


‘like this soap better than any other 
- +» find it marvelous for the skin” 


teed tingling strains of newest, most se- 
ductive jazz—if they might never end! Thrill 
of the polished ballroom floor, so glimmering, so 
enticing—if one might dance on and on forever! 


To be grown-up at last—a debutante—the re- 
‘ipient of bouquets, bonbons, sophisticated com- 
pliments, delicious invitations all day long... 


A breathless—a dazzling existence. 


Never again will it seem so important to look 
Well, to be at one’s best, to enter on each new en- 
bagement alert, starry-eyed, with a skin smooth 
as a shell, radiant and fresh as morning. 


How do they do it? How do these engaging 


young creatures take care of their skin, to keep it 
always soft and clear and flower-like, in spite of 


late hours, a feverish social regime? 


We asked 224 New York and Boston debutantes 
what soap they use for the care of their skin. 


Nearly half answered, “Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap!” 122 girls scattered their choice over 22 dif- 
ferent soaps—an average of a different soap to every 
five girls. The remaining 102 all used Woodbury’s. 


“It’s life-giving,” they said. “It makes 


manufacturing process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts a month 
or six weeks, Around each cake is wrapped the booklet 
of famous skin treatments. Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today—begin tonight the treatment your skin needs! 


rf r y 


Your WoopBuRY TREATMENT for ten days 


NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET 





my skin clear and soft” ...“I like it 
better than any othr...” “Its a 
marvelous soap for the skin.” 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 

1521 Alfred Street, Cincinnati 
For the enclosed roc please send me the 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 


Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial 


SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the formula 
v \ by which Woodbury’s is made. This 
formula not only calls for the purest ingredi- 


Cream and Powder, and the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1521 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


i EEE ET er er ee State.:..... 








ents; it also demands greater refinement in the 





Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Ca, 
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THANKSGIVING DINNERS 
TO FIT YOUR INCOME 


Menus and Recipes Prepared in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen 


ROM the many letters you have writ- 
ten us, asking for suggestions for your 
Thanksgiving dinners we believe you 
must ail be planning to entertain your 
families this year. What wonderful parties 
you are going tu Lave! It warms our hearts just to think 
of them! 

After reading and re-reading your letters it seems to us 
that they fall into three groups and by telling you here on 
our page how we answered one letter from each of these 
groups we can help each one of you with your particular 
problem. We are going to give you three different types of 
menus for Thanksgiving dinner and if you do not find them 
exactly suited to your needs, perhaps you will want to 
choose something from each one and make your own com- 
bination to please the tastes of your family. 

Here is what Mrs. A. writes us: 

“This year is my turn to have my sister and her children, 
as well as my father anc mother, for dinner on Thanks- 
giving day. There will be ten of us. I rather dread having 
them because we haven’t very much money to spend just 
now and a turkey dinner is simply out of the question. Can 
you suggest something to serve which will be inexpensive, 
yet which my family will think festive enough for a holiday 
menu ?” 

We gave a great deal of thought to Mrs. A’s problem for 
we know that many homemakers are in her position—they 
want to be hospitable and haven’t much to spend for food. 

We planned a menu for her which is not expensive, yet 
which has in it “something different,” which will add interest 
to the simplest holiday feast. This dinner is quite easy to 
prepare. 

The first course of soup may be either canned or home- 
made. The vegetables are healthful but inexpensive and the 
salad can be made most attractive without costing very 
much. Any kind of steamed pudding would be suitable for 
dessert, or pie, of course, if pies are a great favorite in your 
family. Here is the menu as we planned it for Mrs. A. 








A tempting plate of mixed Hors d’ oeuvres 





SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


MENU FOR A VERY INEXPENSIVE DINNER 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Mutton Duck with Peanut Stuffing 
Baked Squash Creamed Onions 
Homemade Jelly 
Shredded Cabbage, Apple and Raisin Salad 
Steamed Fruit Pudding with Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


The “something different” in our menu is the Mutton 
Duck. If you have never seen one, you will find it ‘surpris- 
ingly easy for a skillful butcher to prepare. Show him the 
photograph of ours and these directions which will tell him 
just how to do it, even if he has never prepared lamb or 
mutton this way. 

We bought a fore-quarter of mutton. Our butcher boned 
it and inserted the fore-leg, cut off just below the knee joint, 
into the shoulder joint to stand upright for the neck and 
head of the duck. For the tail feathers he used a part of 
the breast bone. Bits of sharp bone inserted made the eyes. 
-The “duck” was sewed up carefully with a hollow left in- 
side. As we wanted to put-a Peanut Stuffing into ours we 
removed a few stitches, made a delicious dressing by the 
recipe on Mrs. Gunn’s page in this issue, pressed in the 
stuffing, then carefully sewed up the “duck” again, using a 
very large needle and coarse twine. We sprinkled the duck 











Mutton Duck, a festive substitute for turkey 


with salt, pepper and flour and put it into 
a hot oven (450°F) for 20 minutes. We 
then reduced the temperature to 350°F 
(moderate) and continued roasting it until 
done, allowing about 20 minutes for each 
pound. Our duck was enough to serve generously 10 or 
12 persons. 
The vegetables on this menu are so easy to prepare that 
we won’t need to give you recipes for them. Here is our 
recipe for the salad: 


SHREDDED CABBAGE, APPLE AND RAISIN SALAD 


1 small. head cabbage 1 cup seedless raisins 
4 or 5:medium-sized apples Mayonnaise dressing 
Lettuce 


Discard coarse outside leaves of cabbage and cut head 
into halves or quarters. Shred very thin with sharp knife 
and let stand in cold water until crisp. Drain and shake 
dry in clean towel before serving. Arrange small nest of 
cabbage on lettuce leaves on each salad plate. Pare apples 
and cut in one-half inch cubes. Mix with raisins and enough 
mayonnaise to hold together. Put a generous spoonful of 
mixture in each cabbage nest and serve with extra mayon- 
naise dressing or with French dressing, if preferred. 


UR second letter is from Mrs. B., a bride of a year, who 
writes from a small town in the Middle West: 
“Won’t you please tell me what to serve for Thanksgiving 
dinner. I am going to have my husband’s father and mother 
with me and possibly some of my own family. As I have 
never before prepared a holiday dinner I cannot attempt 
anything elaborate. Yet I am anxious to show my new 
in-laws what I can do on a moderate food allowance.” 
We know how the price of turkey soars around Thanks- 
giving, so we are not suggesting one for Mrs. B’s dinner. 
Instead, we are suggesting Baked Ham [Turn to page 32] 








Cranberry Cocktail, colorful and delicious 
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Her Majesty, The QUEEN of ROUMANIA 


granddaughter of Queen Victoria, stateswoman, 

author, beautiful and stately, says: “Beauty 

can be thoroughly guarded by the daily use of 
Pond’s Two Creams.” 



































The DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 
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Reigning Queens 


Noblewomen 


Society Leaders 
The Younger Set 
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OMEN of royal blood, of noble birth, of high 
position! Their destiny demands that they face 
the world with skins as clear and delicate as dawn. 


They pursue a time-tested method of caring 
for their skin, of keeping their loveliness safe from weariness 
and strain, inclement weather, grit and dust. 


- Pond’s Two fragrant Creams, forming a complete method 
of caring for every normal skin, are the means they pursue 
as follows:— 


First Step: During the day whenever your skin needs cleansing — especially 
after exposure to weather, wind and dust—apply Pond’s Cold Cream 
generously, Let it stay on a few moments. Its fine oils will penetrate the 








of a prominent Baltimore fam- 





ily and wife of the head of one 





of the noblest old houses in 
France, says: “Pond’s Creams 
keep the skin exquisitely soft 
and lovely,” 


Miss ELINOR 
PATTERSON 


debutante daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Foseph Medill Patterson 
of Chicago, who created a furore 
as “The Nun” in “ The Mir- 
acle,” says: “Pond’s Two 
Creams are so fragrant and 
pleasant of texture, so sure in 
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pores and bring to the surface the dirt and 



































Her Majesty, The QUEEN of SPAIN 


who also has signified her pleasure in Pond’s 

Two Creams, is the embodiment of queenly 

majesty and beauty—tall, fair, distinguished 
in dress and bearing, 






































Mrs. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 








powder which clog them. Wipe off cream 


wife of the speaker of the United 





and dirt and repeat the treatment, finishing 
with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice. 

Always before retiring give your skin this 
same deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold 
Cream. If your skin is dry, pat on more 
Cream and leave it until morning. 

Second Step: After every Pond’s cleansing 
except the bedtime one, over your freshly 
cleansed skin apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
thinly. Your skin has a new and delicate 
finish now, an even, satiny tone, and is per- 
fectly protected from harsh weather, soot 
and dust. Fluff your powder on! See how 
long it clings, with velvety smoothness! 








States House of Representa- 
tives, daughter of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, declares: “A 
clear skin may be surely had 
by the use of Pond’s,” 


Miss MARJORIE 
OELRICHS 
New York debutante, connected 
with several of New York's old- 
est families, and a chic and 











Cleanse, freshen and protect your skin 


charming person, says:“Pond’s 














the gentle, safe Pond’s way. Follow this 
method chosen by the loveliest, most dis- 
tinguished women everywhere, of whom 
these appearing on this page are but a few. 


is the method I follow,” 








Tue Ponn’s Extract Company, Dept. L, 
139Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free trial tubes of Pond’s Two 
Creams and folder of instructions for using. 


Every normal skin needs these 
Two famous Creams. Ponv’s 























Cop Cream, now in generous- 
sized jars as well as in the two 
smaller sizes, affords a purify- 
ing cleansing. Ponv’s VANISH- 
Inc CREAM gives your skin ex- 
quisite smoothness, protects it, 
makes a delicate powder base. 


FREE OFFER 


Mail this coupon if you would 
like to have free trial tubes of 
Pond’s Two Creams with in- 
structions for using. 
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REMEMBER what happened in Nome the winter before last? An epidemic of 
diphtheria swept the little town. Every child was threatened. Mothers were frantic. 
Then came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a wonderful dog-team—with the 
only thing that could check the raging epidemic—antitoxin. Nome would never 
have needed to send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if the preventive—toxin- 
antitoxin—had previously been used. 


“Months and months ago I presented well-established medical facts about toxin- 
antitoxin results and begged to have the children of our city immunized against 
diphtheria. In the towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria 
deathrate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria is again 
rampant. Now I appeal again.” 


* * * * * * 


HE same tragedy that came so dramatically to Nome is hap- Py 
pening in homes all over the country. Needlessly. Do not fo’ 
risk the lives of your children. Take them to your family 

physician and ask him to inoculate them against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially so to children under 
six years of age. Therefore it is vitally important that babies should 
be protected with toxin-antitoxin. Most babies are naturally 





immune during the first few months. But this immunity soon ‘ 
disappears. Ly neey 
If everybody were inoculated, diphtheria would rapidly disappear > 

from the earth. 4a, 
J AG e i} % 


Despite thé fact that there need be no 
diphtheria, it is still one of the greatest 
enemies of childhood—causing more than 
11,00C deaths a year in the United States 
—more than 200,000 cases of suffering. 


Diphtheria takes more lives than measles 
and scarlet fever combined !| When it does 
not kill—it frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts and other serious 
after-effects. 

Write to us for detailed reports showing 
how some cities organized their success- 
ful campaigns for ““No More Diphtheria”. 
Where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 


there began an immediate drop in the 
deathrate from diphtheria. In one city 
of nearly 40,000, not a single death from 
this disease was reported in 1925. In 
another city of more than 130,000, only 
one death was reported in the past two 
years. New York aims to stamp out 
diphtheria by 1930. 


The Metropolitan is eager to cooperate, 
through its local managers, agents and 
nurses, with state or city authorities, when- 
ever possible. Send for Diphtheria-Pre- 
vention literature. It will be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
| 
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THANKSGIVING DINNERS 
TO FIT YOUR INCOME 


[Continued from page 30] 


or Roast Chicken. Here is 
the menu we sent her: 


MENU FOR .MODERATE-PRICED 
DINNER 


Cranberry Cocktail 
Baked Ham or Roast Chicken 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style 
Corn Fritters Creamed Cauliflower 
Plum Conserve or Spiced Apples 
Asparagus Salad with Chiffonade 
Dressing 
Pumpkin Pie with Cheese 
Coffee 
Candied Grapefruit Peel 


The Cranberry Cocktail is new and 
very appetizing to serve for a first course 
because of its bright color. You will find 
the recipe for it on Mrs. Gunn’s page. 
We suggested a choice of Baked Ham or 
Roast Chicken because one chicken would 
not be enough for a family of more than 
four or five and two might be too ex- 
pensive. If you prefer ham, you can buy 
a whole one or even a half. We think it 
really is more economical to buy a whole 
one because what is left over can be 
used afterwards in so many delicious 
ways. 

The Corn Fritters are very quickly and 
easily made from canned corn. Here is 
our recipe for them: 


RECIPE FOR CORN FRITTERS 


2 cups canned corn I egg 

1 teaspoon salt % cup milk 

Y% teaspoon paprika 2 cups flour 

1 tablespoon melted 1% teaspoons baking- 
butter powder 


ORS 


Mix together corn, salt, 
paprika, melted butter, 
well-beaten egg and milk. 
Stir in flour sifted with baking-powder. I{ 
batter is too stiff, add a little more milk. 
Beat well and drop by spoonfuis into 
deep hot fat. Fry until a delicate brown 
and drain on unglazed paper. Or fry in 
shallow frying-pan containing just enough 
fat to cover bottom of pan, until a light 
brown on one side, then turn and fry on 
other side until brown. Serve hot. 

Here is our recipe for Sweet Potatoes, 
Southern Style, which came originally 
from an old “Mammy” in Tennessee, 
whose “chillun” all think there is nothing 
quite so good as Cindy’s sweet potatoes. 


SWEET POTATOES, SOUTHERN 
STYLE 


Select medium-sized sweet potatoes. 
Scrub with vegetable brush and cook in 
boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
off water and remove skins. Mash with 
wire potato masher or put through potato 
ricer. To 3 cups mashed potato add 4% 
cup milk or cream, 3 tablespoons but- 
ter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoon pepper, 
a dash of cinnamon and ¥% cup pecan 
meats, broken in small pieces. Half fill a 
greased baking-dish with potato mixture, 
cover with a layer of marshmallows, cut 
in halves. Cover with balance of potato 
mixture. On top put layer of whole marsh- 
mallows. Bake in moderate oven (350°F) 
10 minutes or until just heated through 
thoroughly. If marshmallows brown too 
quickly, cover with heavy brown paper. 

[Turn to page 38] 
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A HOMEMAKER’S PRAYER 


HE other day when I was cleaning out the attic I came across 
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a bunch of old letters and clippings that dated back before my 
marriage,” writes E. B. K. “Among them was a homemaker’s 
Thanksgiving prayer I had cut from a magazine not more than 
twelve years ago. I could remember thinking then how beautiful it 
was and how I should pray for just such things when I had a family 
of my own. But as I read it over last week it sounded sentimental 
and smugly religious. 


“And sitting there with the pleasant October sun warming the 
shingles over my head I wondered what my Thanksgiving prayer 
would be in this year of Grace, 1926. 


“First of all, I know, I would give thanks for my family. I am not 
one of the women who could have gone through life alone. I needed 
to be loved, but much more I needed to love. If I had had no husband 
and children to work for and watch over I should have been a 
thwarted, petty being, my one small talent buried forever. So, if 
were writing a prayer today I should not talk about ‘the precious 
lives entrusted to my care’, placing a halo upon my brow for my 
nobility to them, but I should thank God—and do, a dozen times a 
day—that these four enchanting persons have furnished me with the 
most satisfying job in the world. That they are fond of me and 
depend on me makes it almost too easy. No business or professional 
woman has such a sinecure as I. 


“T am thankful, too, that housekeeping methods have been simpli- 
fied in the last ten or fifteen years. We mothers have time now for 
the thing that was always the most important—the companionship 
with our husbands and children. We want to know what is going on 
inside their heads and, if we can, to plant some seeds of strength and 
wisdom there. 


“T bless the age that has made God easy to find. No millstones of 
creed and catechism, to be hung around my children’s necks, but 
just the simple knowledge that God is Good, and dwells in each of us. 


“These are the things of which I have been thinking since I found 
that Thanksgiving prayer of my girlhood. And though most of it 
now seems out-of-date, one supplication found an echo in my heart, 

‘Dear Lord, make me sufficient.’ ”’—SaraH Freip Spiint 
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'|Keep your skin clear, and velvety-smooth 


This cream corrects an Oily Skin 








t e . ee ° 

; — giving the exquisite finish of flawless, youthful beauty | 

If | 

k. 
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n 
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th 
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: By Madame JEANNETTE DE CORDET 

8, Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

ly Laboratories to give authentic advice on the 

e, care of the skin and the proper use of beauty Me 

1g preparations 

S, a HEN the gay sports of 

DER the moon, your com- autumn call the smart 
plexion may seem magi- set out-of-doors, the charming 

s cally fair. _In the soft warm light sae hm gs 

in a me lamnpe ap id aetp foil for their rich furs and 

h its fairy charm. But when those ladies 

y little oil ducts become too active, 

- how does your complexion look 

. then? How does it stand ex- 

a posure in the streetsor when you Sen d 

- are dancing — and want to look 

0 your best? 

: ae Or 

) There is a simple way to pro- 

h tect it from this annoyance— ; 

“ away that women all over the th 1S new 
world have found effective. They 

. shield their skin with an invisi- 1 9 27 
blefilm ofPompeian Day Cream. 


This cream will subdue the oil, 
and correct the activity of oil 
glands leaving your skin velvety- 
smooth. Thus your complexion 
remains clear and velvety, soft 
and fresh. 

When you give your skin this 
scientific help, it rewards you 
by keeping its true beauty — re- 
maining radiant, youthful-look- 
ing, as velvety as a flower-petal. 

Pompeian Day Cream is one 
of the very helpful toilet creams 
which many clever women take 
advantage of. It is not only a 
“protective cream” to shield 
your complexion against sun 
and wind, but it is almost magi- 
cal in the way it corrects an 
oily skin, 

You know how annoying are 
those shining high-lights that 
come on forehead, nose,chin,and 
even on the curve of the cheeks. 
Pompeian Day Cream will keep 
these spots from shining in that 
disagreeable manner. Pompeian 
Day Cream has a slightly as- 
ttingent action that reduces the 

















Po ppelan 


Art Panel 


The picture shown here repre- 
sents the lovely new 1927 Pom- 
peian Art Panel entitled “The 
Bride,” which we offer our 
friends for only 10c. Painted by 
the famous artist, Rolf Arm- 
strong, and. faithfully repro- 
duced in ten color printings. 
Actual size, 27 by 7 inches. Its 
art store value, would easily be 
75c to $1.00. 

With the Art Panel (andat no 
extracharge) Madame Jeannette 
de Cordet will send you gen- 
erous samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream and Pompeian 
Night Cream (an excellent 
cleansing and nourishing 
cream). 


Madame Jeannette’s booklet 
of beauty hints and secrets will 
also be sent to you with the 
samples and the Art Panel. 


Clip the coupon, enclose a 
dime and send today. 
Use the Coupon Now! 





activity of the oil. Try it! Just smooth it lightly on —_ your skin if you use it correctly. You will find that both 


Madame Jeannette de Cordet 


your face before you start to dress. Then, by the time your powder and your rouge will blend better, and will Fry ep ot Se o.,, 
you are ready for your powder, this cream will have  ‘emain on for a much longer time than usual. Pompeian Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime) for the 
Day Cream is 60c the jar (slightly higher in Canada). Purity beautiful new 1927 Pompeian Art Panel and 


done its work. Wipe any superfluous bits away, and 
when you apply your powder you will find that the 


eas ioned in special offer. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. semples mentioned in special offer 




















I : d to b d Name 
Day Cream has formed an excellent base for that es Ee cae eagerness Corvobstt . a : 
as well as removed all shine. Pompeian Bloom for couuele ole 
| This delicately compounded cream will greatly benefit color. ata aii Scat aco APSE 
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—it’s “Come in!” every time he calls. 
She seems so proud of her home 


© 1926 


The Estate Stove Company 
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She doesn’t 
come to the door with 
her hat on now 


AST WINTER, she always greeted him with 
her hat and coat on, ready to go out. Heoften 
wondered why she did notask himin. Could it be 
that she was ashamed of her home? Butthiswinter 
—it’s‘‘Comein!’’ every timehecalls. Sheseems so 
proud of this same home. And wellshe might be. 
Everything is sobright, sotasteful. That hideous 
stove he had caught a glimpse of last year is gone. 
In its place isa handsome Heatrola. 
And how it has changed the appear- 
ance of the whole room—made it so 
cozy and home-like. The furniture, 
the hangings—all seem newer, finer. 
Every room in the house extends a 
welcome of friendly warmth. Even 
that drafty corner by the north win- 
dow is comfortable now. 


‘In tens of thousands of homes 


Perhaps you are surprised that Heat- 
rola could work such a transforma- 
tion. Yet there are tens of thousands 
of women, owners of Heatrolas, who 
will tell you ofthechangesit hasmade 
in their homes. Visit one of your neighbors who 
has installed this modern heating plant—you will 
quickly decide that you, too, would be proud to 
own a Heatrola. You will admire its smart, cab- 
inet design, the rich beauty of its lustrous, grained- 
mahogany finish. No comparison, is there, with 
ugly stoves and littered fireplaces? 


Ai: verage fuel saving — 45% 


Nocomparison, either, withthe wayit heats. Estate 
Heatrola does away with ‘‘stove-a-room’’ heating 


> 
Y 





Even that drafty corner by the 
north window is comfortable now. 


—it circulates great volumes of warm, moist air to 
every part of the house, upstairs and down. And 
because of the Intensi-Fire Air Duct, that remark- 
able device found only in the Heatrola, the cir- 
culation of warm air is tremendously increased, 
withouttheuse ofa single additional pound of fuel. 
Asa result, Heatrola uses nomore fuel thanasingle 
stove, yet does the work of a basement furnace. A 
recent investigation, in a below-zero 
section ofthecountry,showedthat,on 
an average, Heatrolasaves45 % in fuel 
over ordinary heating methods. 

You’ ll appreciate the cleanliness of 
Heatrola, too. Its paper-tight con- 
struction prevents dirt and dust from 
getting into the room. You dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do the piano. 
The vitreous enamel finish needs no 
polishing, no shining. 





@)9 easy to own one 


Although Estate Heatrola is the lead- 
ing small-home heating plant, it can 
be purchased on exceptionally easy terms. Your 
local dealer will install it under an absolute guar- 
antee of satisfactory service, too. Ask him to 
show you Heatrolas in operation, and to ex- 
plain how Heatrola will look and work in your 
home. Or, mail the coupon for free illustrated 


booklet. 
THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, furnace and range for 

every requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. 
New York—243 West 34th Street San Francisco—The Furniture Exchange 
Minneapolis—714 Washington Ave., N. Los Angeles—737 South Hill Street 





















Alaska’s below-zero winters certainly offer a test for any 
heating plant. Here is a home in Talkeetna, Alaska, 
that has been heated for the past three years by Heatrola. 
Read what the owner says about it: — 


have certainly enjoyed solid comfort for several winters. 
The Heatrola looks and is as good as new. It keeps every 
corner of our house warm. We have lived in Alaska 
twenty years, but this is the first time the question of 
keeping warm has been solved.”* 

H. W.N., Talkeetna, Alaska. 


“We have had the Heatrola since October, 1922, and _ 4 





Gye 





4. 
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THE INTENSI-FIRE 
—found only in Heatrola 
The Heatrola is as different inside 
as it is outside. For instance, it 
alone has the Intensi- Fire Air 
Duct, a remarkable device built 
into the Heatrola, directly in the 
path of the flame, that tremen- 
dously increases Heatrola’s heat- 
ing capacity without using a single 
additional pound of fuel. 
































Owners find that Heatrola 
pays for itself in a short time with 
the fuel it saves. 


Get this 
free illustrated 
booklet! 


THE ESTATE 
STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 
0 Please send my free copy of 
“Heat everyroom—upstairsand 
down.”’ 


OI am planning to build. How 
can Heatrola save me 15% on 
construction costs? 


Pe og sy fs i acne ae ee ee 
Post Office... 


State 
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Her ‘Recipe -- 


no other has 


so Many women | 


Have you compared it with 
your own? 


Thousands of new recipes every week 
—offered to American women! How 
critical they are! Constantly on the 
lookout for better ones, constantly 
testing, constantly rejecting or ap- 
proving. To prepare dishes which 
rouse special interest at table—what 
pleasure this brings them! 

In no other country is there such 
enthusiasm for improved methods of 
cooking—such systematic collecting 
and trying out of new recipes. And yet 
in no other country has one single rec- 
ipe ever before been chosen by so many 
millions of women. 

Perfected, long ago, by a plantation 
mammy, this recipe is today by far the 
most celebrated in all the history of 
cooking. The fame of Aunt Jemima’s 
pancakes with their wonderful old- 
time flavor has spread throughout the 
entire United States. 


Never revealed but once 


Down South before the Civil War these 
light, fragrant pancakes were the de- 
spair of other cooks. No one could 
match their taste. While her master 


ever pleased 


lived, Aunt Jemima refused to reveal 
ow she mixed her ingredients. 

Today her recipe comes to you ready- 
mixed. Years ago she sold her secret. 
Her own ingredients are proportioned 
just as she used them by the millers of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. To grind 
some of her special flours we have 
built machinery designed for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

- Everywhere women who are inter- 
ested in cooking, have wanted to try 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. It offers 
a recipe not found in cook books—the 
only way to have cakes just like Aunt | 
Jemima’s own, tender and golden-| 
brown, with that old-time plantation | 
flavor. 

It’s easy now to make her delicious | 
cakes—so light and wholesome! In| 
less than a minute the batter is ready. | 
No chance to go wrong! Just add a cup | 
of milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt| 
Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. | 

See how the faces around the table | 
light up when you first serve these 
cakes. Plan now totest Aunt Jemima’s | 
recipe ready-mixed. Use the coupon be-| 
low to send for trial packages of Aunt | 
Jemima Pancake Flour and of her Pre-| 
pared Buckwheat Flour or get full size 
packages from your grocer. | 





Now— a chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour mailed on receipt of 10c, with 
new recipe booklet giving many delightful suggestions. | 


Send coupon today. 





The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. D-11, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Name 
Street = 


City 





Gentlemen: Send trial size packages Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe 
folder. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 
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They can tell at a glance when the boss is in an ill-humor! 


ARE YOU EATING FOR 
HAPPINESS OR MISERY? 


BY E. V. McCOLLUM AND NINA SIMMONDS 


School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University 


EALTH should be 
the first thing one 
cultivates in the 


pursuit of happiness, since 

it is the largest contribut- 

ing factor to a full and 

happy life. Every thinking 

person who discusses the 

relative values of the fundamental things 
in life has placed good health first on the 
list. Yet very few persons give much 
attention to its preservation until they 
have lost it. Then they sacrifice every- 
thing, often in vain, to recover it and 
most of them become the victims of one 
or another false idea about the best way 
to regain it. 

It is not until middle age or after that 
most people come to realize the priceless- 
ness of good health, when they are begin- 
ning to experience the effects of one or 
another of the so-called “degenerative 
diseases,” as hardening of the arteries, 
heart defects, loss of kidney function and 
so forth. 

Besides these sufferers, however, there 
are many others who, long before middle 
life, have damaged their intestines and 
stomachs by misuse so that. they suffer 
constant discomfort and inefficiency. Their 
ill-health causes them to become quarrel- 
some, bickering and fault-finding. The 
fretting, nagging pessimism of such per- 
sons has made more homes wretched and 
discordant than perhaps all other causes 
put together. 

Who of us has not seen men in busi- 
ness or a profession or in other walks of 
life who, because of chronic digestive dis- 
turbances, are cross and crabbed with 
their help, sour and irritable at home, 
who take offense and give offense where 
no emotional display is called for? It is 
so evident that the periods of their misery- 
making coincide with digestive disturb- 
ances that no further proof of their con- 
nection is needed. Employees can tell at 
a glance when the boss is in an ill-humor. 

Usually these effects of indigestion are 
attributed to over-eating or to bad cook- 
ing. It is true that much suffering results 
from injudiciously eating more food than 
is necessary, but is it not easy to establish 
so good a case against the poor cook. 
Foods which are scorched or unpalatable 
may drive a man to eat in restaurants 
occasionally, or they may prevent his eat- 
ing enough food. But only in a few cases 
can it be proved that indigestion is caused 
by bad cooking. The cook can usually be 
incriminated because she makes the menus 
so appetizing, so elaborate and so liberal 
that they tempt one to over-eat aad so 
bring on digestive disturbances. 

There is an old proverb which says, 
“As a man eateth, so is he.” One cannot 
go so far as this for there are many 
factors which determine what a man 
shall be. Inheritance and accidental in- 
fluences are to be reckoned with. Yet, 
next to inheritance, the diet is doubtless 
the most important thing which deter- 


mines how one will feel, 

how long he will remain 

in good health, how much 

happiness he will get out 

of life, and how much he 

will contribute to society. 

Those who are familiar 

with the discoveries in the 

field of nutrition during the last fifteen 

years believe that if a child can be so 

managed in prenatal life and through in- 

fancy and childhood that it has a perfect 

set of teeth and then lives so as to keep 

them healthy and free from decay or 

pyorrhea he will escape many of the several 

kinds of focal infections which may cause 

damage to the blood vessels, heart and 

kidneys. We now have sufficient knowl- 

edge to do this. The problem is to get 

people to apply this knowledge to their 
daily life. 

The vitamin deficiency diseases, such as 
eye disease, beri-beri, a kind of paralysis, 
scurvy and-so forth, which are so well 
known among less fortunate people than 
we, are not common enough in America 
to attract any attention. Their rarity is 
often used as an argument that we have 
no nutrition problem of any importance, 
but this is far from true. The types of 
malnutrition which we suffer from, more 
than any others, are rickets in infants and 
children and borderline malnutrition in 
both young and old. These are extraor- 
dinarily prevalent because the average 
American eats such a faulty diet that it 
gradually undermines health. The ways 
in which this faulty diet will affect 
the health of an individual depends 
on the extent to which he eats “protec- 
tive foods.” 

The obvious effects of living even a few 
months on a deficient diet are under- 
development in children, and for both 
adults and _ children—paleness due to 
lack of red blood corpuscles, nervous- 
ness, inability to recover from fatigue, 
a constant feeling of weariness and a 
marked inability to carry on sustained 
work. 

We derive a large part of our food from 
refined products which do not have as 
good dietary qualities as did the raw 
foods from which they were made. We 
add to these large quantities of muscle 
meats and tuber and root vegetables. 
Such a list of foods is incomplete and will 
not support good nutrition. 

The city dweller, especially, who has 
no space for a garden and no enthusiasm 
for cultivating one if he had it, relies upon 
the corner store for food in a degree never 
before realized in human history. The 
merchant likes to sell non-perishable 
goods which he can market without 
danger of financial loss. We _ can- 
not blame him for this. His policy is just 
what we should expect of a nation which 
has a wonderful opportunity for suburban 
life, yet which chooses so to arrange its 
affairs that everybody tries to live in one 
place! 
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here must be a reason 





why so many people prefer condensed mi 
in their COFF EE’ said ors. ‘Bentley 





Mrs. Bentley tried Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk—and was most 
agreeably surprised with the dis- 
tinctive flavor and mellow rich- 
ness it gave coffee. She tells of her 
experience and explains several 
interesting facts about Condensed 
Milk you will want to know. 








6 HEN I learned from personal in- 
terviews with hundreds of house- 
wives that 6 out of every 7 who buy 

Condensed Milk use it in their coffee, I be- 
gan to look for the reason. For I know from 
experience that American housewivesusually 
have good reasons for everything they do. 
Their preference for Condensed Milk wasn’t 
hard to understand, once I’d tried it at my 
own breakfast table. 


I poured some of it—velvety, thick and 
creamy—into my cup, then added the 
coffee. 


The first thing I noticed was how much 
richer, more mellow and golden the coffee 
looked—unusually appetizing. I felt sure 
then that it would taste just as delicious 
as it looked. And it did. The Condensed 
Milk gave the coffee an entirely new and 
distinctive flavor, far superior to that you 


get when you use ordinary top milk and’ 


sugar. 


You'll understand why when [ ‘tell you 
something about Condensed Milk itself. 





























It is a blend of milk and sugar. Do not 
confuse it with evaporated milk which 
is unsweetened. Both are pure full-cream 
milk with part of the water removed, 
leaving them doudly rich and creamy. But 
evaporated milk contains no sugar, while 
Condensed Milk owes its special value to 
the fact that sugar is added, or rather 
blended with the milk. Borden’s sells both 
condensed and evaporated milk—each for 
its own particular uses. Is the difference 
between them quite clear to you? 


In Condensed Milk the sugar is so 
thoroughly combined with the milk (almost 
pre-cooked, you might say) that you get 
results you cannot possibly get when you 
mix the raw sugar and milk yourself. You 
know how, in making sweetened drinks, a 
professional always uses a boiled sugar 
syrup? It’s for this very reason—to get 
that same wonderful blended flavor and 
consistency. 


Borden’ 


always the right-M ILK /or the right purpose : 


CMULDRED MaD- 
DOCKS BENTLEY, 
formerly Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 
consultant on matters 
pertaining to foods and 
household economics, 
author of many books 
and articles on domestic 
science problems. 


The only way to really appreciate the difference 
Condensed Milk makes in coffee is to try it your- 
self. You'll notice that besides improving the ap- 
pearance and flavor, it gives a richer “body’ to 
your coffee, quite the opposite of the thin flat con- 
sistency ordinary milk gives. This is one of the 
important points experts always consider in test- 
ing the ‘cup quality’ of coffee. The other advan- 
tages of Condensed Milk—its economy, its con- 
venience, its dependability,—are apparent to 
every woman who wisely considers the household 
budget and the effort involved in planning meals. 


Condensed Milk, in place of cream for coffee, 
means a tremendous saving from day to day. It 
avoids all the usual annoyance of having your 
milk and cream supply run short or spoil. For you 
can always keep a generous supply of Condensed 
Milk on hand. It keeps indefinitely, you know, 
even without ice. 


Try Condensed Milk in your coffee tomorrow 
morning—and for the rest of the week. If you’re 
a tea drinker, you'll find that Condensed Milk 
improves that, too. Cocoa—it goes without say- 
ing—is wonderfully good made with it. 


You'll be sure to find Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk—one of the several Borden brands— 
at any grocery store. 


Won’t you follow my advice—and that of thou- 
sands of other women who have discovered Con- 
densed Milk—and let me know how you like it?” 


The most convenient way to 
serve condensed milk for 
your coffee is from a covered 
container (a marmalade or 
jam jar). Replenish from 
time to time and keep 
covered when not in use. 





Borden’s Borden’s Borden’s Borden’s 
EAGLE BRAND OTHER BRANDS EVAPORATED MILK MALTED MILK 
CONDENSED MILK CONDENSED MILK (unsweetened) (Plain 
(sweete (sweetened) e or chocolate flavor) 
Fane Mat «arora d inet Not so rich as Eagle Forall kinds of cooking An ideal food-beverage 


Famous as an infant food 
since 1857. Full-cream 
cow’smilk—exceptionally 
rich in butter fat, ener- 
éizing elements and all 
the vitamins of fresh 
milk. Use it in coffee and 
all kinds of sweetened 
dishes. 





Brand and packed in 
smaller sized cans, are 


on sale in many markets. 
Magnolia Star 
Challenge Leader 
Standard Darling 
Peninsular Dime 


in which sugar is not 
needed. Pure, rich milk 
—with part of the natural 
water content removed 
and nothing added. 
Packed in large and small 
cans for convenience. 


for all ages. Delicious, 
highly nourishing, diges- 
tible—and easy to pre- 
pare. For light lunches, 
between meals or at bed- 
time. Ask for a Borden 
Special at your favorite 
fountain. 




















THE BORDEN COMPANY 
414 Borden Bidg., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of Mildred 


Maddocks Bentley’s new book, Milk and its 
Place in Good Cookery. 






My other 
discoveries 


about 
Condensed Miik 


IN addition to its particular 
advantages in coffee, cocoa 
and tea, there’s a whole field of 
cooking uses—in all kinds of 
dishes that call for both milk 
and sugar. 


Frankly I’ve been amazed at the 
scores of cooked foods that you 
can actually make better with 
Condensed Milk than you've 
ever made them before. I am 
going to explain many of these 
cooking uses in future articles. 
They are too numerous and 
important to cover briefly here. 


In the meantime, if you wantto 
learn about them in advance, 
send to the Borden Company 
for my new book—Milk and Its 
Place in Good Cookery. It gives 
you the whole story of milk— 
the most effective ways to use it 
in all its modern forms—how to 
care for it—facts that are most 
helpful in planning and cooking 
well balanced meals. And a host 
of recipes for all kinds of dishes 
where milk is used, particularly 
those new ones which are made 
yaaa with Condensed 


ait 





If you will forward your name 
and address to the Borden 
Company they will be glad to 
send you a copy of this book. 
I feel sure you will find it of 
practical value in planning and 
cooking meals. 


M. M. B, 
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For instance — in Miss 
Farmer's School of Cook- 
ery (Alice Bradley, Prin- 
cipal) aluminum utensils 
are used for all kinds of 
cookery. 








The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


What is the lesson today? Is it on baking, or stewing, 
or roasting, or frying? Is it on cherry cobbler, or clam 
chowder, or chocolate cake? 


Whatever it is, you may be sure of one thing. Should the 
question arise as to what utensils are best, the instructor 
will say, ‘Of course, aluminum cooks everything well. 


In the home economics departments of our schools and 
colleges, in the famous testing institutes of our women’s 
magazines, aluminum cooking utensils are used for every 
kind of cookery and preferred for their durability, econ- 
omy, beauty, and safety. 


And the same is true in great hotels, in hospitals, on 
railroad dining cars, on palatial ocean liners, and in 
millions of homes. ; 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 


Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNERS TO 
FIT YOUR INCOME 


[Continued from page 32] 


SPICED APPLES 


Wash and core small sour apples. In- 
sert 3 or 4 whole cloves in each apple 
and place them in baking-dish. Fill centers 
with granulated sugar and sprinkle top 
with cinnamon or insert small piece of 
stick cinnamon in center of each. Add 
enough water to cover bottom of pan. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) until 
soft, basting frequently with juice in pan. 

We find that Asparagus Salad made 
from canned asparagus and served with 
the following Chiffonade Dressing is al- 
ways a favorite. 


CHIFFONADE DRESSING 
11%4 teaspoons salt 1 hard-cooked egg 
1 teaspoon sugar 2 cooked beets 
¥% teaspoon paprika 3 tablespoons chopped 
144 cups salad oil parsley 
4 tablespoons lemon 2 tablespoons chop- 
juice or vinegar ped onion 


Z 


Add salt, sugar and paprika to salad 
oil. Add lemon juice or vinegar slowly 
and mix well. Or put oil, vinegar and 
seasonings into a glass jar, cover tightly 
and shake until thoroughly mixed. Just 
before serving, stir in finely-chopped egg, 
finely-chopped beets, chopped parsley 
and onion. The foundation French dress- 
ing can be made in advance and kept in 
the refrigerator, if desired. 

To finish off the Thanksgiving dinner 
nothing quite takes the place of Pumpkin 
Pie. We used Mrs. Gunn’s recipe for it 
and you will find it delicious made with 
either canned or freshly-cooked pumpkin. 

In case you want to serve a confection 
as a final touch, you will find Candied 
Grapefruit Peel novel and inexpensive. 


CANDIED GRAPEFRUIT PEEL 


Select thick-skinned grapefruit and peel, 
keeping skin in as large pieces as possible. 
Cover peel with cold water and cook 
slowly until almost tender. Remove from 
water and drain thoroughly. Make a 
sirup of equal measures of sugar and 
water and boil five minutes. Cut grape- 
fruit peel in one-inch squares or larger, 
if desired, and cook slowly in sirup until 
peel becomes transparent. Then boil more 
rapidly until most of sirup is absorbed, 
being very careful that it does not burn. 
Remove peel from pan, roll in fine 
granulated sugar and place on platter in 
cool, dry place until ready to serve. 

If desired, sirup in which peel is to be 
cooked can be colored with green or 
other vegetable coloring. This will give 
a delicate tint to the candied peel. 


UR third letter came from Mrs. C., 
who lives in one of our large Eastern 
cities. She says: 

ure e Your menus are always so 
helpful. Will you please send me one 
for Thanksgiving dinner. My home has 
been the gathering-place for the family 
for so many years that I am now 
entirely out of ideas for new things to 
serve. I should like to serve a hearty meal, 
but one not too elaborate, as I have no 
regular maid.” 

Since Mrs. C. does not say she is 
limited in what she can spend on her din- 
ner, we are assuming that we won’t need 
to put economy first in planning for her. 
Se we are giving her a real Turkey dinner 
with all the “fixin’s.” 


MENU FOR A TURKEY DINNER 


Hors d’oeuvres 
Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Stuffing 
Pickles Currant Jelly Olives 
Glacé Sweet Potatoes String Beans 
Celery au Gratin 
Hearts of Lettuce with Russian Dressing 
Gingerale Ice Sponge Cake 
Coffee Mints 


A plate of mixed Hors d’oeuvres makes 
an attractive and appetizing first course 
for a hearty meal. We took a photograph 


of ours, which you will see on our first 
page. On each plate we placed a Turkey 
Canapé, a Pumpkin Face Canapé and a 
piece of Knickerbocker Stuffed Celery, all 
made from recipes on Mrs. Gunn’s page. 
With these we arranged half a devilled 
egg, several stuffed olives, a ripe olive and 
a pickled onion. Then we garnished the 
plate with parsley. You can serve other 
combinations of prepared relishes, if you 
prefer, such as sweet or sour pickles, 
watermelon rind, whole anchovies, sar- 
dines, artichoke bottoms and celery curls. 
Garnishes of pimento and _ hard-cooked 
egg yolk add appetizing color. 

Cream of Mushroom Soup is a great 
favorite. It is very rich and only a small 
portion need be served. Here is our re- 
cipe for it. 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 


¥% pound mushrooms 1 teaspoon salt 
3 cups water % teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 4 teaspoon paprika 
4 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk 

I cup cream 


Peel and slice mushrooms. Cook both 
caps and stems with water 20 minutes. 
Press through strainer. (There should be 
about 2%4 cups stock and mushrooms.) 
Make a white sauce as follows: melt but- 
ter in saucepan, add flour, salt, pepper 
and paprika and stir until smooth. Add 
milk and cream slowly, stirring constantly 
te prevent lumping. Cook until thick and 
smooth. Combine with mushroom stock 
and serve at once. 

If you have a favorite turkey stuffing 
which you prefer to the Oyster Stuffing, 
for which Mrs. Gunn has given a recipe, 
you can use it in your turkey. We used 
the oyster stuffing and found it delicious. 

Sweet Potatoes, Beans and Celery au 
Gratin make a good vegetable combina- 
tion, and you probably will need no re- 
cipes except for the Celery au Gratin. 
Here is ours: 


CELERY AU GRATIN 


1 bunch celery % teaspoon paprika 

2 tablespoons butter 1 cup water from 

4 tablespoons flour cooked celery 

1 teaspoon salt I cup cream 

% teaspoon pepper Y% cup grated cheese 
% cup bread crumbs 


Separate celery, wash, scrape and cut in 
half-inch pieces. Cook in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Drain and save 1 cup 
water for sauce. There should be about 
3 cups celery. Melt butter in saucepan, 
add flour, salt, pepper and paprika. Add 
celery water slowly and continue cooking, 
stirring constantly, until thick and smooth. 
Add cream and bring to boiling point 
again. Put a layer of celery in greased 
baking-dish, sprinkle with cheese and 
cover with sauce. Repeat layers of celery, 
cheese and sauce until all is used. Cover 
top with bread-crumbs and dot with but- 
ter. Bake in moderate oven (350°F) 15 
minutes or until crumbs are brown. 

Since this is a very hearty meal, we are 
suggesting a frozen dessert with sponge 
cake instead of a pie or pudding. Here 
is our recipe for Gingerale Ice. If you 
prefer you can serve Orange Nectar which 
is another of Mrs. Gunn’s recipes this 
month. 


GINGERALE ICE 
% cup orange juice 


4 cup lemon juice Y% cup sugar 
Chopped crystallized ginger 


3 pints gingerale 
1 
Y 


Mix together gingerale, lemon juice, 
orange juice and sugar. Freeze, using eight 
parts ice to one of salt. This can be made 
several hours ahead of time it is to be 
served. When frozen to a mush, remove 
dasher from freezer, replace lid, cork 
tightly and repack, using 3 parts ice and 
1 part salt. Let stand until ready to serve. 
Serve in sherbet glasses and sprinkle with 
chopped crystallized ginger. i 

For the sponge cake we used the recipe 
on page 23 of the McCall service booklet, 
Master-Recipes. 
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Use only standard measuring cup 


and spoons. All measurements level. l 
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[he supreme Jragrance of the world, 
Parfum LOrig an Greathes the ex: 
guistteness that ws the lovelrest 
wdeal of woman — a soft luxurious 
elegance with rarely porsed grace 
and delicate sophistication. %2 
this encomparable odeur there are 
smooth powders and vitalizin 

lotions for every need of beauty 


so that no other scent ay 72ar 
the perfection of 2S perfume. 


ESSENCE - EAU DE TOILETTE 
FACE POWDER - COMPACTE 
DUSTING POWDER - TALCUM 
HAIR LOTION - BRILLANTINE 
CREME DE BEAUTE - SOAP 
SACHET ~ LIPSTICK 
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The better the 
food—the worse 
for your gums 


A* your dentist will tell you, nearly 
everything we eat is.too soft. Our 
modern food is delicious, yes—but 
deficient in its fibrous content. It does 
not give our gums the stimulation 
they need so badly if they are to re- 
main in health. 

As a consequence, the tissues grow 
weak, the gums become tender. **Pink 
tooth brush”’ appears, and after that 
a long list of graver troubles threatens. 












































How massage and Ipana help 
the gums to health 


Your dentist will tell you, too, that 
the way to protect your gums is to 
restore this lost stimulation to the 
tissues. No doubt he will recommend 
massage with the fingers or a light 
frictionizing with the brush. 

And he will probably advise that 
both the massage and the regular 
brushing be accomplished with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana contains ziratol, a hemo- 
static and antiseptic used by thousands 
of dentists in their treatment of gum 
disorders. The presence of ziratol 
gives Ipana the power to aid and im- 
prove the effects of the mechanical 
stimulation that is so wholesome and 
beneficial to the gums. 


Try Ipana for a full month 


Ipana is a delicious dentifrice to use. And its 
power to keep your teeth brilliant will delight 
you. Even the trial tube the coupon calls for 
will prove these things. 

But a better test is to get a large tube of 
Ipana at your nearest drug store. Use it faith- 
fully for a whole month. You will notice the 
steady improvement in the health of your gums 
and teeth. And then you can decide whether 
you'll be an Ipana user for life! 


IPAN 


$ BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

Dept. E116, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 

TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is < two-cent stamp 

to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


TOOTH 
PASTE 
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A slender Russian girl passes an amber plate from which the guest takes the accessories for her tea 


WHAT SMARTEST EUROPE 
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SERVES FOR TEA 


BY DAY MONROE and MARY I. BARBER 


noon tea are_ inseparably 

mingled in our happiest 
memories of Europe. When one’s 
daily food program is made up 
of a light continental breakfast of a roll 
and coffee, an early lunch and no pros- 
pect of dinner before seven-thirty, is it 
any wonder that at half-past four a tired 
tourist turns toward an enticing tea- 
house? And if the profession of the tour- 
ist is teaching cookery, she can justify 
her tea habit by jotting down unusual 
ideas for teas to bring home. Would that 
it were as easy to make virtues of all 
cur idle habits! 

Perhaps it is only fair to give the Eng- 
lish credit for originating the custom of 
afternoon tea. But the French have taken 
it over and added characteristically grace- 
ful touches. Madame in Paris knows that 
she is never so gracious as when she is 
entertaining her friends and that the serv- 
ing of tea offers her unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for hospitality. Social life today, 
abroad as well as here in America, is lead- 
ing away from formal functions to in- 
formal gatherings. Costly pomp and cere- 
mony and those meals which the society 
celumn used to call “elaborate collations” 
are no longer in good taste. Instead, she 
who would be called a charming hostess, 
strives to create in her home an atmos- 
phere of simplicity and informality which 
serves as a background for her individ- 
uality. 

Madame gives the same careful atten- 
tion to the dressing of her tea table 
that she does to her own costume. On 
rainy, cold days of winter when every one 
longs for a vacation in the sunshine of 
the Riviera she covers her tea table with 
a cloth of sunshiny yellow linen which 
has a five-inch white border hemstitched 
on. There are tiny white-bordered nap- 
kins to match. The plain yellow forms a 
delightful background for her tea set of 
peasant pottery with its gaily colored 
figures. 

On summer days when she serves tea 
in the garden she uses a cool, soft green 
cloth, with napkins which do not match 
the cloth but harmonize with the colors 
of the gowns of her guests—such pastel 
shades as powder blue, yellow, mauve 
and dull rose. This set is easier to make 
than the other, for the edges of both cloth 
and napkins are fringed. 

Today, it is the mode to have an in- 
teresting variety: of china in. your tea 
service rather than everything to match. 
If you have a tea set of plain color, use 
with it a decorated hot water jug of 
Spanish or Italian pottery. Jugs are among 
the most individual and fascinating of 
tea table accessories because they are 
made with such odd handles and such in- 
significant spouts. 

Now comes tea itself. The English like 
it much stronger than we do, but dilute 
it with cold milk. A Russian countess 
who is retrieving her family fortunes by 
running an exclusive tea-room in Paris, 
insists that the idea of lemon in tea comes 
from her country. But she never says 
“cream or lemon?” to her guests. The 
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serving of tea is far too much of a rite 
for that. Instead, a slender Russian girl 
in an embroidered blouse passes an amber 
colored glass plate from which the guest 
takes thin slices of lemon or orange, can- 
died pineapple or cherries, or cloves—as 
few or as many accessories as she wishes, 
to add aroma to her tea. 

One hostess we met abroad who be- 
eves that her personality is best express- 
el in an atmosphere of rose, serves tea 
with accompaniments of candied rose 
petals, rose-colored sugar and tiny white 
cakes sprinkled with pink comfits. Even 
if you do not feel that you have a per- 
sonality color—and most of us don’t!— 
you may want to use colored sugar in 
your tea. If you cannot buy it at your 
grocer’s you can make it by diluting liq- 
uid vegetable coloring with a few drops 
of water, not more than six or seven, and 
rubbing this into granulated sugar between 
your thumb and forefinger. 

In the tea-shops of Paris and Prague 
you are expected to stroll leisurely over 
to the counter and select your own cakes. 
Herein lies clever salesmanship on the 
part of the tea-room manager! It is pos- 




















WAITING 
BY NANCY BARNHART 


Mistress, while you sip 
‘your lea, 
Many tales relating, 
Do you never think of me, 
Waiting—W aiting— 
Waiting? 























sible to look a waitress in the 

eye and say “one cake,” when 

you cannot see the cakes. But 

you simply cannot go toa 

counter where there are at least 
a dozen fascinating tarts and cakes dis- 
played and return to your table with less 
than two! 

Adding color to the counter array which 
tempts you are little cakes, no larger 
than a generous-sized bonbon, covered 
with fondant of pastel shades and always 
with a filling of tart jelly or fruit to oif- 
sct the sweetness of the frosting. To make 
these yourself, bake a layer of rich plain 
cake, not more than one and one-fourth 
inches thick when done. Cut it into small 
squares, about one and one-half inches. 
Split each square, making two layers. Be- 
tween the layers put the fruit filling. Here 
is our recipe for one of the best-liked 
French fillings: 


1 teaspoon grated 1 tablespoon_ candied 
orange peel — cherries, finely 
Y% cup apricot jam chopped 


Mix well together with a fork until 
mixture is smooth and can be easily 
spread. Currant jelly with orange peel 
and chopped candied pineapple may be 
substituted for the above combination. 

Even plain cookies may help decorate 
the pastry-shop counter, or our home tea 
tables. They should be cut very thin and 
not more than two inches in diameter. If 
you have a cutter with fluted edge, so 
much the better. Bake the cookies, then 
put two together with red currant jelly, 
cover the upper one with pink fondant 
and in the center put a browned hazel 
nut. 

The French pate a@ choux, our cream 
puff mixture, is the basis for numberless 
tea dainties. Very tiny éclairs, not longer 
than one’s little finger, are filled and 
frosted and called “Carolines.” Then 
there are unfilled “Pains de la Mecque,” 
cream puff mixture again, in our regula- 
tion cream puff shape, but smaller. These 
can best be made with a pastry bag and a 
rose tube, but if you haven’t this equip- 
ment, drop the cream puffs on the baking 
sheet with a teaspoon and groove them 
with the tines of a fork. Sprinkle with 
coarse granulated sugar and shredded al- 
monds and bake. Sugar and cinnamon 
may be substituted for the nuts, though 
perhaps then the name should be changed. 
These should be eaten the day they are 
baked, as they do not keep well. 

A philosopher has said, “There is noth- 
ing certain but the unexpected,” and this 
is most true of afternoon callers. It is also 
true that nothing adds so much to one’s 
prestige as a hostess as to serve tea to 
those unexpected guests who drop in. 
Fortunately for the hostess, some of the 
best tea accompaniments are things which 
can be kept on hand. Rich, dainty home- 
made cookies, fruit-cake which should be 
served thinly sliced, salted nuts, hard can- 
dies, some of the many crackers which 
come in packages, can be always on the 
company emergency shelf. 

On a veranda of a fascinating tea-room 
in Norway, with a [Turn to page 66] 
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HOUSANDS of women ate say- 
ing, ‘‘I look ten years younger 
—it is almost miraculous,”’ after a 
| | few simple home treatments under 
the guidance of Dorothy Gray. 
This remarkable person—famous on 
two continents for her discoveries in 
) facial rejuvenation—now extends her 
, services beyond the confines of her New 
, York Salon on Fifth Avenue. 
: Ifyou have a double chin, as shown in 
picture No. 1, you can banish it. If you 
merely have indications of its coming, 
you can prevent this handicap to beauty 
ina short time—at home—inexpensively. 

Dorothy Gray’s DoubleChin Treatment 
comes in a single box—s5 precious prepara- 
tions—accompanied by the Dorothy Gray 
Patter and the Dorothy Gray Chin Strap. 
Each preparation is for a definite purpose. 
Each has an exclusive formula. Complete 
directions accompany the treatment. 

If you wish to correct flabby muscles, 
crépy throat and drooping chin line, as 
shown in picture No. 3, Miss Gray offers 
another special treatment box containing 
6 preparations, including her famous Cir- 
culation Ointment and the proper non- 
drying astringents and nourishing and 
tussue building skin foods. With this 
treatment is included the Dorothy Gray 
Patter and special directions. 

If you have lines and wrinkles, as 
shown in picture No. 2, Miss Gray offers 
4 treatment box containing 5 special 
Preparations with careful instructions. 
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No. 1—A Double Chin 


These three treatments, as outlined, 
enable you to duplicate in your own home 
the treatments given at Miss Gray’s 
famous Salon. 

These are the three basic treatments for 
youth prolongation. Of course, Dorothy 
Gray has perfected other treatments— 
so whatever your facial or complexion 
problems, she can help you. 

Now her complete treatments as well 
as her individ- 
ual prepara- 
tions are sold 
in the leading 
department and 
drug stores—or 
you may order 
direct. Former- 
ly only a fortu- 
nate few could 
partake of her 
services in her New York Salon. 

Now, wherever you live, you can 
duplicate her treatments in your own 
home—thanks to her plainly printed 
instructions. 

You can erase years from your face, or— 
if you're so very young—you can prevent 
the first telltale signs of age. 

Derothy Gray's clientele has multi- 
plied ten times over the last two years 
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No. 3—Flabby Muscles, Crépy 
Throat and Drooping Under Chin 
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Your Chin Line Reveals Your Age 


How a drooping, double chin can be re- 
stored to youthful grace. How the telltale 
signs where age shows first can be erased 


—a reward for her twelve years of 
service in 5 ange ig in facial reju- 
venation. Every one who tries her 
treatments and preparations acclaims 
her genius. 

Diagnose yourself. What of your chin 
line? Does it reveal an unpleasant sign of 
premature age? What of lines and wrinkles? 
Have you flabby muscles and a crépy 
throat? There is a special Dorothy Gray 
treatment for beri each condition. 

These treatment boxes can be bought at 
all leading department and drug stores or 
you may order direct, via the convenient 
coupon below. Or you may visit any of 
her Salons and buy them at: New York 
(753 Fifth Avenue); Atlantic City (1637 
Boardwalk); San Francisco (The White 
House); or Washington, D. C. (1oog 
Connecticut Ave). 


Dorothy Gray's Double Chin Treatment includes 
her Cleansing Cream, Tissue Cream, Russian 
Astringent Cream, Orange Flower Skin Tonic and 

Russian Astringent, together with 
her Reducing Chin Strap and Patter. 








66 
Dorotuy Gray, 753 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(] Please send me more information regarding your treat- 
ments. 

(J I enclose $10.85 for which send me one box containing 
a treatment for reducing a double chin. 

(J I enclose $5.85 for which send me one box containing 
a treatment for lines and wrinkles. 

(J Ienclose $11.60 for which send me one box containing 
a treatment for relaxed muscles, wrinkles, crépy throat 
and droop under the chin. 


























Light th 


RELENTLEss light that reveals per- 
fection and flaw impartially .. . There 
is a time when a woman is at ease 
under direct light. She glories in her 
youth. Then, later, she feels at her 
best only in the evening—with shaded 
lamps. She learns the friendliness - of 
shadows. . . . That is an admission. 
The tragedy is that so many women 
must make this admission while they 
are still young. 











































Women are conquering age— by 
dressing youthfully, by thinking 
youthfully. Some of them are making 
this conquest more complete—more 
real—by habits of living that preserve 
youth. Not just the semblance of 
youth, but youth itself. 





One enemy of youth is caffein. It is 
an enemy because it repels sleep—ex- 
cites the nerves—tends to disturb di- 
gestion. Lines of fatigue—sallowness 
—are the effects that show on the face. 
Fatigue lines—faint traceries at first 
—soon deepen into lines of age. 

Thoughtful women are benefiting 
by this new knowledge. They avoid 
caffein, and its effects. They find it 
easy to do this without sacrificing any 
of the enjoyment of a hot drink at 
mealtime. 

Postum is the way. It is liked bet- 
ter than any other mealtime drink in 
millions of homes—is 
preferred for its delicious, 
different flavor—and it 
doesn’t contain a trace of 





Poseum is one of the Postum Cereal 
Company products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- 
thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bra 
Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate, Jell-O 
and Swans Down Cake Flour. Your 
grocer sclls Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by 


at hurts .. 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of } 

Susrant Postum «1c tse cece 1 Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 

Posrum CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 


caffein cr any other artificial stimulant. 

Try this beauty treatment: Make 
Postum your mealtime drink for thirty 
days. Enjoy the rich, full flavor of a 
drink made of whole wheat and bran. 
Experience the relief from drug stimu- 
lation. Then, at the end of thirty days, 
judge how much better you feel—how 
much your appearance has improved. 


Carrie Blanchard, famous food de- 
monstrator, will help you start this 
basic beauty treatment. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s sup- 
ply of Postum free, to start you on the 
thirty-day test. I will include my di- 
rections for preparing Postum, both 
in the usual way and with hot milk, 
for children. You yourself may find 
particular benefit in the hot milk 
drink. A cup at bedtime tends to over- 
come sleeplessness. 

“If you would rather begin the test 
today, you’ll find Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other hot drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, prepared in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


© 1926, P.C. Co. 
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adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
but should be boiled 2U miuutes. 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. | 





45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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It is a joy to meet an intelligent woman who loves 
her job of homemaking and is not ashamed to say so! 


A HOMEMAKER WHO 
LOVES HER JOB 


BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES 
Head of Home Economics Work, Garland School of Homemaking 


world is still full of 
women who would 
rather keep house than be 
engaged in any profession 
or business which takes 
them out of their home; 
women who cheerfully cook and sew, darn 
socks and make a new hat when necessary, 
read a bit and play a bit and enjoy life. 

No praise can be too high for these 
women who love their mahogany furni- 
ture and polish it themselves, who like an 
attractively set table and are willing to give 
the time to accomplish the result. This is 
not housekeeping-mindedness nor an ad- 
mission that they are too dull to do any- 
thing else. It is a desire to create at- 
tractive living conditions and happiness for 
those they love. More strength to 
their arms! 

I hear so many complaints of the 
monotony and drudgery of homemaking 
that it is really a joy to meet a highly- 
intelligent woman who loves her job of 
homemaking and is not ashamed to say so. 
A little while ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting such a woman. It would not do 
for me to tell you her real name for she 
entrusted me with her confidence, so we 
wilt call her Mrs. West. 

Mrs. West had been married six months 
and with the cost of food, housing and 
house furnishings still soaring, she now 
had definitely to decide whether she would 
supplement her husband’s income by going 
back to her profession of teaching school 
or give up her one maid and adjust the 
family expenditures to his income. 

Looking at her problem from every 
angle she decided that she wanted to stay 
at home. She would rather cope with the 
problem -of three meals a day for herself 
and husband, the washing, ironing and 
cleaning and all the other jobs of home- 
making than to have careless hands neg- 
lect her treasures. Even the best of 
servants doesn’t always pat the pillows, 
arrange flowers and put the family be- 
longings in their proper places, so a house 
soon gets that cheerless, unloved look. 

Mrs. West had not found it all smooth 
sailing in putting her new plan into opera- 
tion. Her muscles, accustomed to desk 
and table work, had not taken kindly to 
washing and cleaning. Five rooms had 
seemed so few when they took their 
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apartment, but to keep 
floors waxed, furniture 
polished and woodwork 
dusted became an endless 
task when added to the 
preparation of three meals 
a day. There must be 
three meals, for the Wests live in a small 
town and Mr. West comes home to dinner 
in the middle of the day. She was finding 
it increasingly difficult to keep up her in- 
erest in the Girl Scouts and other social 
activities, which she did not want to drop. 
All these stumbling blocks in her scheme 
of things brought her to me for help. 

“Every beginning homemaker must de- 
termine her own housekeeping standards,” 
I told her when she came.’ “If you are 
going to make the most of your home- 
making propensity, it is essential that 
your time be organized on the basis of 
four factors. First, you should have a 
normal amount of mental stimulation, 
which means contact with books and 
people and some time must be set aside 
for this. Second, time must be allowed for 
social activities, such as tea-parties or 
club meetings, depending on your indi- 
vidual preference. Third, the necessary 
physical exercise and personal upkeep 
must be included. Fourth, plenty of time 
must be allotted for housekeeping, for this 
is your newest and hardest job.” 

Mrs. West, like every homemaker, has 
the advantage over any other group ot 
workers in being able to organize most of 
her day to suit her own convenience. I 
have one friend, for example, who puts 
on her hat and goes marketing and shop- 
ping immediately after breakfast. She 
says the fresh air and contact with people 
set her up for the rest of the day. Another 
woman I know dedicates the thirty min- 
utes after breakfast to the morning paper. 
It gives her food for thought while she 
washes the dishes and does the morning’s 
work. I wonder if homemakers quite ap- 
preciate this freedom in time and action. 
Suppose the ironing has to be done, if 
you prefer to go to a lecture or a picnic 
it can be shifted over to the next day and 
no one calls you to account for it or even 
thinks about it, as long as the supply of 
shirts, socks and handkerchiefs holds out! 

Mrs. West and I, as a beginning, nade 
a list of the absolutely essential require- 
ments of her house- [Turn to page 45] 
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BSOLUTE enthusiasm among the wom- 
en who have used Royal Fruit Gelatin! 
Bubbling over into letters—praising, joyful, 
actually grateful letters! 
“The Strawberry is delightful, tastes just 
like fresh ripe fruit,” says Illinois. 


“Royal Lemon tastes like gelatin with 
fresh fruit juice added,” says Pennsylvania. 








| 
| 





Sz say what they 
specially like is its fresh fruit flavor 


“The Raspberry tasted as though made 
with juice from my own bottled berries,” 
writes Iowa. 


“The Orange flavor was especially good, 
having the delicious, cooling and refreshing 
flavor of the fresh fruit,” cries New Jersey. 
And Canada writes, “Royal Cherry is amaz- 
ing—so pure, so true to the fresh fruit.” 

















ROYAL RASPBERRY BAVARIAN 
Dissolve 1 package Royal Raspberry in 1 cup boiling 
water, with 14 tei spoon salt, 2 teaspoons lemon juice. 
Add 1 cup cold water. Chill. When it begins to 
thicken, beat in 34 cup cream (whipped), till well 
blended. Mold and chill. Serve with or without 
cream and raspberries. Serves 8. 


ROYAL STRAWBERRY 


(Upper right) “Its flavor is true to the fruit, no arti- 
ficial taste at all,” writes a delighted woman. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin comes 
in five flavors. Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Cherry— with delicious flavor 
from the fruit juices. Orange and 
Lemon with delicious flavor from 
Oil of Orange and Oil of Lemon. 


FRUIT 


ae ORANGE 


ROYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 





FLAVORE 
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GELATIN 8) 

























“Gt has the fragrance of the 
pure fruit” 


It’s the universal expression of opinion— 
“IT was especially pleased with the flavor 
of fresh fruit.” 


It is this fresh fruit flavor that has won 
such instant, delighted welcome for Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin. Free from all “syn- 
thetics” or artificial flavors. 


Pour on the boiling water. Scent that ex- 
quisite aroma of sun-ripened fruit that con- 
firms your faith in the purity of Royal Fruit 
Flavored Gelatin. Taste it warm from the 
spoon. Not a trace of “gluey” taste or smell. 
(Pure gelatin has neither!) 


Of course you want the gelatin you give 
your children to be the very purest and the 
best—the special value of gelatin in furnish- 
ing protein and promoting growth is recog- 
nized as an essential of their diet. Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin is stamped with the 
same seal of merit that has distinguished 
Royal Baking Powder for years. 


Ask your grocer for it by name. In the red 
package, the same color as the Baking Powder 
can. Buy some today. 


ROYAL CINNAMON ORANGES 


(Atleft) Cut 6 oranges, and carefully scoop out the 
pulp. Cut handles, and keep the orange baskets 
in cold water till ready to use. Dissolve four 4-inch 
cinnamon candy sticks in 1 cup boiling water, and 
pour over 1 package of Royal Orange. When 
dissolved add 1 cup cold water. Pour into the well- 
drained orange cups, and chill till firm, or pour into 
shallow pan to chill. When firm, cut into cubes and 
serve in the orange baskets, Serves 6. 


FREE! Booklet of new recipes and ideas for 
making your hospitality more delightful. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. T,110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me the free booklet of delicious ideas for using Royal 
Fruit Gelatin. 
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“COME IN:AND SEE THE KITCHEN’ 


When grandmother extended that cheery invitation, she conveyed Europe, Canada, and the United States. Here they see Kitchens at theif 
a two-fold compliment—one to her guests, and another to her own best—food preparation at its cleanest—modern methods of the mos 
housekeeping ability. As goes the kitchen, so goes the entire household. advanced type—a standard of excellence which permits of nothing 
This same invitation today is extended by the House of Heinz. short of perfection itself. 
The Heinz Kitchens are something to be justly proud of — Heinz Kitchens are open to visitors every working day. Comé 
something to see and to admire—something that says the see for yourself how Heinz 57 Varieties are prepared. Thea 
first and last word in efficiency, purity and wholesomeness you will appreciate, more than ever before, why they are ° 
in food preparation. unusually good, and why, even at their reasonable prices, you 
Over fifty thousand visitors each year accept this invita- money can buy nothing just like them. * H. J. HEINZ ©. 
tion. They come from all parts of the world—from the Orient, Send four cents in stamps for salad recipe book illustrated in {x11 colts 
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A HOMEMAKER WHO 
LOVES HER JOB 


[Continued from page 42] 


keeping, not in the light 
of what her neighbors 
did nor according to her 
grandmother’s or her mother’s standards, 
but according to her own knowledge of 
sanitation and. the social and physical 
needs of herself. and husband. Here is 
our list: 

1. Food must be nourishing and attrac- 
tive, but simply prepared and simply served. 

2. Clothing should be comfortable and 
good-looking, but of a kind that can be 
cared for at home; clean clothing and 
clean linen being quite important. 

3. House must be kept aired, ventilated 
and warmed; sanitation very important, 
so the care of the bathroom and refrigera- 
tor must come before dusting the living- 
room table. 

4. House should Be operated so that the 
domestic machinery is not too evident. 

5. The house must have a cheerful, hos- 
pitable atmosphere—must be a home. 

Mrs. West said that table service had 
been a particularly difficult thing for her 
to handle. I knew why when I found that 
when she had guests she had been at- 
tempting to serve the meal in the same 
way she would have done if she had hada 
maid. Consequently she spent most of 
the time bobbing in and out of the dining- 
room. I pointed out to her that here her 
standard was wrong. She should keep to 
the simplicity of home service. To serve 
smoothly and comfortably for herself and 
guests she needed the aid of a tea-wagon 
and the cooperation of her husband. I 
helped her plan a simple guest dinner of 
three courses, and advised her to work out 
the table setting, the china, glass and silver 
she would need in serving and to repeat 
that dinner on her various sets of guests 
until she could do it with only three trips 
to the kitchen. One would be to remove 
the first course and bring in the main 
course, the second to remove the main 
course and bring in the dessert and the 
third to bring in the coffee. 

Laundry was a weekly struggle. “I am 
appalled by the amount of washing that 
can collect in one week,” Mrs. West said, 
“seyen shirts, eleven hand towels, four 
sheets and any number of bath towels and 
tea towels!” 

I reminded her that even two people 
who are reckless with clean linen can 
create a washing that takes half a day to 
do. We began the process of elimination. 
A clean shirt a day was essential for her 
husband, so that could not be cut. Paper 
towels could be used in the kitchen, how- 
ever; small Turkish towels in place of 
linen hand towels; linen mats instead of 
the tablecloth which took her thirty min- 
utes to iron. Lastly, to cut the washing 
time and eliminate the drudgery, I sug- 
gested that she buy a washing machine. 

“I cannot afford a washing machine,” 
Mrs. West protested. “They cost so much.” 

“A washing machine can and should be 
afforded in your case,” I told her, “be- 
cause it is a permanent investment which 
will earn its way. You can buy it on the 
installment plan, if you want to. I would 
not advocate this kind of buying for non- 
productive furnishings but where a 
machine saves the price of a day-worker 
as a washing machine does, it will more 
than pay for itself the first year. Then 
you will have a permanent piece of 
equipment for the next ten 
years or so, without any ex- 
pense, if you take good care 
of it.” ( 

She had never thought it P 
necessary to buy a vacuum 
cleaner as long as she had ( 
had Nora to wield the broom. 
But now that she had to do 
it herself, it was another mat- 
ter and she was clever enough 
to realize that it was un- 
workmanlike proce- 
dure. I advised her 
to purchase a vac- 
uum cleaner just as 
soon as she could Le 
and by all means to 
buy the attachments. 
The use of them 
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would add years of use- 
fulness to the life of her 
new draperies, uphol- 
stered furniture and mattresses. 

This led us to discuss cleaning closets 
and I found that the equipment in hers 
consisted only of a corn broom, a dust 
mop, a duster and a bottle of furniture 
polish. These were a start, but she needed 
to add a wall brush to keep her new wall- 
papers fresh and clean, a hair brush for 
the hardwood floors, a brush to clean the 
bathtub and one for the flush closet, a 
radiator brush, a refrigerator brush. Be- 
sides these she should have such supplies 
as oil for the furniture, liquid and paste 
wax for the floors, cleansers to be used 
on the white enameled bath tub and sink 
and for the pots and pans. 

Her methods of cleaning her kitchen 
linoleum had been faulty. She made too 
hard work of it and even then did not 
get good results. So together we worked 
out definite directions for the care of the 
floor and put them on five-by-eight cards 
which would fit in her recipe box or 
housekeeping file. 

Mrs. West then wanted to know the 
best methods for dishwashing, window- 
washing, silver cleaning, bed-making, care 
of the refrigerator, care of the bath-room, 
care of wood floors and cleaning a room. 
We worked these out together and put 
them on filing cards, as we did the care 
of the kitchen floor. 

After we had decided on working con- 
ditions and methods, this is the schedule 
we made for Mrs. West: 


Daily Schedule 


7:00—7:30 Bath and Dressing 
7:30—8:00 Preparation of breakfast 
8:00—8:30 Eat breakfast 
8 :30—9:00 Brisk morning walk instead 
of physical exercises. Leave orders 
at market and grocery 
9 :00—9:30 Clean up breakfast dishes 
and straighten kitchen 
9:30—10:00 Care of living-room, din- 
ing-room and _ hall 
10:00—10:15 Care of bath-room 
10:15—10:30 Care of bedroom 
10 :30—12 :00 Special work for day, fitted 
in with long processes of cooking 
12:00—12:30 Prepare dinner 
12:30—1:30 Eat dinner 
1:30—2:00 Wash dishes, begin prepa- 
ration for supper 
2:00—2:30 Rest 
2:30—2:45 Dress for afternoon 
2:45—5:30 Outside activities, as Girl 
Scouts, Club work, Red Cross, shopping 
and so forth 


5:30—6:00 Finish supper preparation 
6:00—6:45 Eat supper 
6:45—7:15 Clean up supper dishes 


Schedule for Special Work 


Monday: Collect laundry, do extra 
cooking, check market order, make out 
menus for week. 

Tuesday: Washing 

Wednesday: Ironing 

Thursday: Mending and sewing, clean 
upstairs rooms 

Friday: Clean downstairs rooms 

Saturday: Special cooking for week-end, 
care of kitchen and refrigerator 

“At the end of six months, you ought to 
be able to reduce your work- 
ing time considerably,” I told 
Mrs. West. “Then you will 
have more time for sewing 
and renovating the house 
furnishings. 

“Any time-schedule is only 
suggestive and cannot always 
be rigidly followed. Such a 
plan is necessary especially to 
the young homemaker who 
has .begun her homemaking 
with high ideals and 
aspirations and who 
has found that 
homemaking is a 
real job and a very 
absorbing one, if 
she does every bit 
of it herself.” 
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Miss Marie SELLERS 


Food Editor of Pictorial Review 
and Director of Home Bureau. 


RECIPE that is different, with a ham that is dis- 
tinctive. Armour’s “Star,” famous for scores of 
years because of its consistently fine quality and taste, 
and MissSellers’ favorite recipe promise a dish of match- 
less flavor. It may be made with “‘leftovers.”” Our popu- 
lar free book “60 Ways to Serve” answers the question 
of variety, economy and convenient food preparation. 


MArmours 
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Dept. 116, Div. Food Economics 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 
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Suppose you could follow 


to see oursels as others 


see us!’’—Rosert BuRNs 


yourself up the street 


Coup you come home behind 
yourself from the bridge club 
some afternoon, what would you 
see? ... A lady (a little larger 
than you thought you were) in 
the dress you gave so much time 
and effort to choosing. . . . But 
hardly the dress you expected 
you were wearing. This one rises 
up where it shouldn't, pulls in 
where it ought not to. Instead of 
being effective, its lines are—bad. 
Instead of curves, you can ac- 
tually see ridges where your cor- 
sets end! 

If this could happen to you, 
don’t blame your dress or your 
figure. But do see that you have 
a foundation garment that fits 
you perfectly before you wear 
the dress again. 

The new Bon Ton Foundation 
Garments are perfectly designed, 















A new Bon Ton Girdle of Paisley 
eflect brocade in a combination of 
peach and burnt orange, with knit 
silk elastic side panels. 
larger figure. 


perfectly cut, perfectly 
finished. They fit your 
figure and make certain 
that your clothes will 
fit. Absolutely smart and 
in the mode, they are planned 
each season to suit each season’s 
fashions. Among the Girdles 
and Bandeaux, the Brassiere, 
Cor-Sets and the Step-ins; the 
Back-lace and Front-lace mod- 
els and the special styles is a 
type of garment for every type 
of figure. 


You will be charmed with the 
appearance of the garments them- 
selves, as well as their fit and 
comfort. And in keeping with 


the tradition of this famous old 
concern, prices are reasonable 
for highest quality merchandise. 
Com- 


Royal Worcester Corset 
pany, Worcester, Mass, 


A new Bon Ton Brassiere Cor-Set 
with the uplift top of rayon tricot. 
Elastic gore in the skirt front and 
elastic side panels, For all figures. 
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Raisin and Sour Cream Pie with Meringue ° 


SOME UNUSUAL 
THANKSGIVING TREATS 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 
Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


RANBERRY 
COCKTAIL 
1 cup raw cranberries, 
cut in halves 
1 cup sliced pineapple, 
cut in cubes 
4 cup seedless raisins 
6 cup sugar 
Y%_ cup pineapple 
juice 


y 

y 

I 

1 tablespoon lemon 
juice 


Mix cranberries, pineapple and raisins. 
Add sugar, pineapple juice and lemon 
juice. Mix thoroughly and let stand 4 
hours in cold place. If a sweeter cocktail 
is desired, add more sugar. Serve cold in 
cocktail glasses. 


THANKSGIVING CANAPES 


Turkey Canapes: From slices of bread, 
cut turkeys with cookie cutter or sharp 
knife, using a paper pattern. Toast bread 
on one side or sauté in butter. Spread un- 
toasted side with creamed butter or cheese 
and cover with caviar, chopped ripe olives 
or chopped truffles. Make eyes, wattles 
and comb of turkey with bits of pimiento. 
Pumpkin-Face Canapes: Cut slices of 
bread in rounds with cookie cutter. Toast 
on one side or sauté in butter. Spread un- 
toasted side with creamed butter and 
sprinkle with grated American cheese or 
spread with mixture of grated cheese and 
mayonnaise. Make eyes and nose of small 
currants or raisins and teeth of bits of 
hard-cooked egg white. 


KNICKERBCCKER STUFFED 
CELERY 


I cream cheese 
2 tablespoons ripe 
olives, cut fine 

Few grains 


1 tablespoon pistachio 
nuts, cut fine 

% teaspoon salt 
cayenne 


Mix together cheese, olives, pistachio 
nuts, salt and cayenne. Add cream, if nec- 
essary to make of packing consistency. 
Separate celery, wash and scrape. Fill hol- 
low of small tender stalks with cheese 
mixture. Serve as relish or on plate of 
Hors d’oeuvres, as desired. 


FANCY TURKEY STUFFINGS 


Foundation Stuffing: Mix together 1 quart 
coarse bread crumbs, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 
teaspoon pepper and 2 teaspoons poultry 
seasoning. Add 34 cup melted shortening 
and enough hot water to make of pack- 
ing consistency. 

Nut Stuffing: Mix foundation stuffing and 
add 1 cup finely chopped peanuts, wal- 
nuts, pecans or boiled chestnuts, skinned 
and cut fine. 


Oyster Stuffing: Make 
foundation stuffiing, us- 
ing half bread and half 
cracker crumbs. Add 
YZ teaspoon additional 
salt and 2 cups oysters, 
cut in halves. 
Raisin Stuffing: Make 
foundation stuffing and 
add 1 cup seeded or seedless raisins. 
Corn and Pepper Stuffing: Make founda- 
tion stuffing and add 1% cups drained 
canned corn and 1 green pepper, cut in 
strips. 
Apple and Nut Stuffing: Make founda- 
ticn stuffing and add 1 cup chopped apples, 
4% cup chopped walnuts and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. 


NOVELTY 


2 cups flour 
% teaspoon salt 


PASTRY 


4 pound cream cheese 
I cup shortening 


Sift together flour and salt. Cream 
cheese and shortening together. Cut cheese 
mixture into flour, using two knives, a 
fork or pastry blender. Add enough cold 
water to make stiff dough. Wrap in wax 
paper and let stand in ice-box or cold 
place over night. When ready to use, roll 
very thin on slightly floured board and 
line pie or tart pans with pastry. Make 
fancy edge with tines of fork or fingers. 
Bake with or without filling. 


LEMON SPONGE PIE 


4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon melted 

I cup sugar shortening 

3 tablespcons flour 2 egg whites 
Baked pastry shell 


2 egg yolks 
1 cup milk 


Beat egg yolks until light and add 
milk. Mix together sugar, flour and salt 
and stir into first mixture. Add melted 
shortening and fold in stiffly-beaten egg 
whites. Pour mixture into baked pastry 
shell and bake in moderate oven (350°F) 
about 40 minutes or until firm, Cover 
with meringue. 


RAISIN AND SOUR CREAM PIE 


4, eggs I cup sugar 
1% teaspoon salt 2 cups raisins 
2 cups sour cream 


Beat eggs slightly. Add salt, sugar, rai- 
sins and cream. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into unbaked pie shell. Bake in hot oven 
(400°F) 10 minutes. Reduce temperature 
to 350°F and bake 20 minutes longer, or 
until custard is firm. Cover with merin- 
gue made by heating 2 egg whites until 
stiff and adding 2 tablespoons powdered 
sugar. Return to {Turn to page 99] 
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This Is Ending Women’s Greatest 
Hygienic Mistake 


—the hazardous use of makeshift methods 


. 











By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, 
Registered Nurse 


ROM the standpoint of modern social life, with 

its activities and full days, its filmy frocks and 
often ill-timed exactments, millions of women urge 
this new way. 


From the standpoint of health, highest authorities urge it. 
Virtually every great hospital in America today employs it. 


It ends the hazards and uncertainties of the old-time 
methods, the use of which is a great mistake. Largely on 
expert advice, 8 in every 10 women in the better walks of 
life now employ it. 


You wear sheerest things without a second thought. You 
meet every day unhandicapped. It is making a great differ- 
ence in the lives of women. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. It absorbs and holds instantly 
sixteen times its own weight in moisture. It is five times 
as absorbent as cotton. Kotex also deodorizes by a new 
disinfectant, thus solving another trying problem. 


“Ask for them by name” 


K 1. x 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 


This NEW way solves woman’s most impor- 
tant hygienic problem scientifically, providing 
charm and immaculacy beyond all doubt, and 
at all times, by banishing the insecurity of 
old ways... by giving the convenience of 


disposability. 













Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 











— 
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You can get it anywhere, today 
If you have not tried Kotex, 
please do. It will make a great 
difference in your viewpoint, in 
your peace of mind and your 
health. Many ills, according to leading medical authorities, 
are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
methods. Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 

are turning to this new way. 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would waste paper—without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine Kotex. It 
is the only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. 
It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex 
itself is “‘like’ Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton 
Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





No laundry. As easy 
to dispose of as a 
piece of tissue—thus 
ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 





Utter protection— Kotex 
absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 times 
that of cotton, and it de- 
odorizes, thus assuring 
double protection, 

















Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready - wrapped in plain 
paper——simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 


No laundry — discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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Take yourself, for mstance— 


i om you attend to the little, impor- 


tant things of life as conscien- 
tiously as you should? 


Do you run out of gas or water in 
your car now and then? We all do. 


Do you put off going to the dentist 
with the regularity your teeth—and 
your health—deserve? Many of us do. 


Are you careless—or lazy— about at- 
tending to lots of other little, impor- 
tant things that bring on trouble when 
neglected? Who isn’t? 


Take brushing the teeth, for example: 
even in this simple little job many of 
us are careless. 


At night we're tired; in the morning 
we're in a hurry. 


Realizing the truth of this, the makers of 
Listerine set out deliberately to formu- 
late a dentifrice that would furnish the 
easiest, quickest way to clean teeth. 


In short, a tooth paste efficient even 
in the hands. of lazy people—for in 


HThis specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral. substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor- 
rhea and tooth decay. 


tooth brushing, at least, the word 
lazy applies to so many of us. 


Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. With; just 
a minimum of brushing your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 


This is on account of the way Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste is made. It contains 
a specially prepared cleansing ingredient 
—entirely harmless to enamel*—plus 
the antiseptic essential oils that have 
made Listerine famous. 


And how fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! Then, besides, 
you know your teeth aré really clean 
—and therefore safe from decay.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for a large tube. 
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COPYRIGHT 1926, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
Pres. of the Women’s 
National Republican 
Club and a full-fledged 
member of the Republi- 
can National Committee 


Photo by 
Edward Thayer Monroe 
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BEAUTY zz she 
LIMELIGHT 


xe% BY HILDEGARDE FILLMORE 33 


ONTRASTED with the 

storm and _ stress of 

campaign meetings, Mrs. 
Sabin’s New York drawing- 
room, with its lovely view of 
the East River, presented a 
peaceful aspect. And Mrs. 
Sabin herself, her golden- 
blonde hair framing a girlish 
face, her wide-brimmed dark blue hat exactly matching in 
color her smart georgette frock, seemed a far cry from the 
popular concept of the woman in public life who was cari- 
catured in the newspapers in the early days of the suffrage 
campaign. Into a day crowded with appointments she had 
graciously slipped my interview. Though we had only a 
short time to talk, she instantly put her finger on the out- 
ward signs of change that have come over women in public 
work, 

“T think it is evident,” she said, “that in all the movements 
in which women take a prominent part the burden of carry- 
ing on the work is gradually falling onto the shoulders of 
the younger women. These are the ones who will have to 
follow through in those causes which were so vigorously 
fought for by the pioneers. We pay all honor to what the 
women of a preceding generation did. We must take up the 
work where they left off as effectively as we can. The differ- 
ence, nowadays, lies in the fact that there does not seem to 
be the need for the same warlike spirit that characterized, 
for instance, the fight for suffrage. Perhaps we are less 
feministic than those women were. We’re just as serious 
about it all, I believe, but it is no longer necessary for 
women to hide behind an armor of bitter attack the gracious 
feminine side of their natures. Extremes were necessary to 
gain a point then® We now accomplish our ends by treading 
the middle ground. 

“If there is anything that the individual woman citizen 
should keep in mind in dealing with groups, it is the quality 
of naturalness, founded on sincerity. In my own observation 
this attribute accounts for much of the success of those 
women who have organized and lead groups of every kind 
everywhere. A perfectly natural manner always seems to 
inspire confidence. If an audience feels that you are at ease, 
its sympathy and interest are yours. We used to speak of a 
platform manner as if it were something different from a 
wellbred manner of speech. It seems to me that a true plat- 
form manner is just making more emphatic one’s everyday 
way of speaking. We don’t ‘talk down’ to our friends; why 
should we ‘talk down’ to an audience? It goes without say- 
ing, too, that a platform manner of dress should be good 
taste for the time and occasion. Any special bizarre heighten- 
ing of effects draws attention away from your message to 
unimportant, trivial details.” 


If we have any doubts about 
the urgency of Mrs. Sabin’s ad- 
vice, we need only to see large 
groups in action to discover 
how women in public life who 
ought to know better fall far 
short of the ideal. 

The “finished look” that 
goes with perfect grooming 

means paying the strictest sort of attention to details. Many 
of us have solved the problem of an untidy coiffure by bob- 
bing, but for those who are unbobbed a net loosely drawn 
over the coiffure keeps stray- 
ing wisps in place. If your 
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lines. Choose your costume as you would for any social oc- 
casion, keeping in mind the demands of time and place. But 
curb your desire, if you have one, for extravagant frills and 
flowing draperies. Aside from the fact that these ap. 
pendages seem out of place in the rostrum, chair and table 
corners have a way of catching at them as if supplied with 
unseen hands. 

Do you remember the game that children used to play 
called “last look”? I always think of it when I consider the 
woman-in-a-hurry. That last critical glance in your mirror 
before you go out may reveal the one uncomfortable flaw in 
your appearance. Straying wisps of hair, bits of dust or lint 
on one’s gown, the accessory that strikes a false note, powder 
hastily and carelessly applied—any of these little things may 
spoil an otherwise perfect ensemble. It is all very well to 
say that they will be forgotten in the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. But will they? Aren’t they too often the cause of 
that faint lingering sense of unease that destroys poise and 
conviction? 

Another method of attaining the natural ease that char- 
acterizes women in public life like Mrs. Sabin is to avoid 
that rushed and all-at-loose-ends-look that comes when we 
plunge into a maelstrom of activity that is too swift for us, 
Relaxation is an art, but it can be learned. You can even 
relax in the midst of a crowded session if you know how. If 
you find yourself fidgeting take a deep breath. Let it out 
slowly and allow your hands to drop loosely on your lap, 
palms up. To rest your feet stretch them out a little in front 
of you, resting them on the heels. You can do this so unob- 
trusively that even if you are on a platform no one will be 
the wiser. 

At home you can practice beauty aids to relaxation that 
will help to keep you calm and unruffled. There are soft, 
smooth creams that are made to take out worry and strain 
from the face. A mask of cream or lotion on your face while 
you are resting for a few moments before dinner will do the 
work, Wipe this off and freshen the face with an astringent, 
using quick upward strokes, carefully circling round the 
eyes, wiping out with your finger tips the lines between the 
eyes and at the corners of the mouth. If you can have a body 
massage every so often, do so, by all means. By learning the 
proper movements you can massage your neck, face, hands 
and feet yourself, keeping them in smooth, supple condition. 


. Vibrators may also be used to advantage to take the fatigue 


kinks out of your bones. 

It is a severe strain on beauty, this constant attendance on 
meetings and conferences, with the responsibilities that they 
entail. The wise woman will regulate her life to meet the 
test. She will use common sense and avoid extravagant out- 
lays of energy. She will take advantage of those aids. devised 
by the greatest beauty specialists in New York and Paris. It 
is a great mistake to imagine that these houses were created 
for the women of the stage and for those who give their 
time wholly to society. 

Beauty is as much a duty to the woman with large out- 
side interests as it is to the stay-at-home. Her personality 
must register on great numbers of men and women. Many 
of them may be strangers, and strangers are easily prejudiced 
by first impressions. No one expects her to be bizarre; the 
people she meets look instinctively for a proper frame for 
the picture. Women in public life, whether they have contact 
with great groups of national scope or whether they in- 
fluence only the thought of their own small neighborhoods, 
all stand for something. Like Mrs. Sabin, they may be 
identified with political organization and reform; or they 
may be linked with all sorts of welfare and educational 
movements. But whether the limelight be big or small, they 
must stand first for gracious, well-poised womanhood. A 
cause enhanced by a lovely personality is already half won. 








hair is uncompromisingly 
straight, try out the various 
approved methods of curl- 
ing it, avoiding of course, 
too frequent use of the iron. 
Often a hair-dresser’s wave 
lasts quite long if it is held 
in place at night by combs 
and a cotton net drawn over 
the head. 

Then there is the eternal 
question of hats. Only a 
lucky few of us have found 
a good style of hat and 
stick to it. The small, close- 
fitting cloche has helped a 
lot, for it is perhaps more 
universally becoming than 
any other. Even older wo- 
men, with hair dressed fairly 
high, are adapting this shape 
to suit their needs. 

From hats to gloves and 
shoes is a natural jump. 
These should not be con- 
spicuous or “tricky.” Plain 
styles that match your cos- 
tume or harmonize by con- 
trast are best. Our vogue 
for light hosiery in shades 
from deep sunburn to pal- 
est chair has given women 
an excellent opportunity to 
lighten an otherwise somber 
costume. 

As for the gown itself, 
the conspicuousness of a 





“TIEN minutes by the clock” is what one beauty specialist calls her quick 

rejuvenating treatment for the woman-in-a-hurry. It can be done at 
home and is recommended to keep tired faces fresh and stimulated. & ® 
Have you noticed how great halls, brightly lighted for big gatherings, often tire 
the eyes more readily than close reading or writing? For the woman in public 
life one New York house has perfected a treatment which can be taken at home. 
It includes soothing eye packs and strengthening exercises for the eye muscles. 
R BR Somany letters ask, “What shades of make-up shall I use for my type 
and coloring?” Half the secret of make-up consists in the skilful choice of the || 
right shades of rouge, powder and lipstick. In fact, where a touch of color is | 
needed, unskilfully chosen shades of rouge and powder are worse than no 
make-up at all. To solve this problem we have prepared a chart that lists in 
graphic form the possible combinations from rose-petal blonde to olive-skinned 
brunette—not forgetting those puzzling “in-betweens” —and the right shades of 
make-up to use for each type of coloring. Write us, enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, and we will send you a copy of McCall’s Make-up Chart, 
with a list of reliable preparations obtainable from your druggist or direct. from 
the maker. If you wish, we will include more information about the special 
treatments described above. ®% % For top-to-toe beauty there is also our com- 
prehensive “Handbook of Beauty for Everywoman.” It is so thorough and 
complete that you will want it for a reference guide to keep in your dressing- 
table next to your favorite beauty aids. Send ten cents for the booklet, addressing 
The Service Editor, McCall’ s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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naturally clear fine skin is lovelier than cosmetics 


© many women come to Elizabeth 

Arden for expert advice on make- 

up! And they are surprised when 

Elizabeth Arden begins by teach- 

ing them how to exercise! “Make your 

cheeks naturally pink, your eyes natu- 

rally clear, make your blood help to pur- 

ify and brighten your skin.” That is 
the basis of Miss Arden’s method. 


This same scientific purpose is behind 
every step in the Elizabeth Arden Treat- 
ments for the skin. Miss Arden is never 
content to conceal blemishes. She will 
teach you how to remove them. How to 
cleanse the skin properly, to correct 
blackheads. How to restore the elastic 
vitality of muscles that have begun to 
go flabby. How to nourish a skin that 
is falling into wrinkles and furrows. 


You can follow the Elizabeth Arden 
method with wonderful results at home, 
using the very same Preparations which 
form a part of the Treatments given in 
Miss Arden’s Salon. If you would like 
Miss Arden’s personal advice, write her, 
describing the characteristics and faults 
of your skin. She will outline for you a 
complete course of home treatments. 


or art can make it 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S TREATMENTS xormalize every function 
of the skin—supply every need of the tissues—so that the skin 
és vigorously healthy—lovely without need of artifice 


. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN recommends for your care of the skin at home 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
all dust and impurities from the pores, quality, fine, 
leaves the skin soft and receptive. $1, $2, peach blend), 
$3, $6. and Banana. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 


achel, Ocre, Minerva, White 








firms and clarifies the skin. A gentle bleach 
and astringent. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, 
$4.25. 

Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a fuli face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, restores the elasticity of 
the muscles, smooths the contour. $2.25, 
4. 


Venetian June Geranium Bathodomes, 
Delightful soap for the bath and the hands. 
Made of purest oils, it lathers freely and 
fragrantly, and leaves the skin fine and 
soft. soc a cake. Six cakes in a box, $3. 


Venetian Dusting Powder. Exquisitely 
fine and soft, it cools and smooths the skin, 
prevents roughness, redness and chapping 
after the bath. In a smart French flowered 
box, with big puff. $3. 


Venetian Pore Cream. A greaseless as- 
tringent cream which closes open pores, 
corrects their laxness and refines the 
coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Velva Liquid. An exquisite 
lotion for the hands and body. Use it al- 
ways after bathing, and to keep the hands 
soft and fine. $1, $2.50. 

Venetian Velva Shampoo. To be used 
with almost no water, requires no rinsing, 
dries in a few moments, and leaves the hair 
soft and full of velvety lights. Use instead 
of hard water, which dries and roughens 
the hair. Excellent for travelling. Six 
bottles in a box. $3. 


Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. A 
nourishing and astringent cream, leaves the 
skin smooth and firm. Excellent for an 
afternoon treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


Savon Kenott. Tooth paste, cleansing, 
refreshing, remedial. In box, 75c. In tube, 
6oc. 


Write for a copy of ‘“Tue Qugst oF THE 
Beautirut,”’ Elizabeth Arden’ s bookonthecorrect 
care of the skin according to her scientific,method. 





Oboy Compact 


Elizabeth Arden’s smart compact 
containing generous powder and 
just enough rouge, with a puff for 
each, tucked cleverly together with- 
in a round gold case, handsomely 
chased and flat as a wafer. In com- 
binations for Blonde, Medium and 
Brunette. $2.50. 





June Geranium Guest Soap 


Fine imported soap of t goed vegeta- 
ble oils, rosy pink and fragrant of 
rose geranium, in miniature cakes, 
each cunningly wrapped, for your 
guest bathroom. Six cakes in a box, 
$1.50. 





Venetian Healing Cream 


A healing and remedial preparation 
formulated to prevent and correct 
eruptions of the skin. Keep a jar on 
hand, to apply at once to any in- 
flamed spot on the face. $1.25. 





Venetian Bleachine Cream 


A bleaching and nourishing cream, 
made with fresh lemons, to soften, 
smooth and whiten the skin. $1.25. 





Venetian Velva Bath 


A creamy preparation to be used in- 
stead of soap for the bath and hands. 
Softens and soothes the skin, heals 
redness and roughness. Tube, $1.50. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


CHICAGO: 70 East Walton Place 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury Street 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Avenue 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 





PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18th Street 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 
DETROIT: 318 Book Building 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 

SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
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“NO MAN LIVETH UNTO HIMSELF” 


Consideration for others is still as sound a doctrine 
as when those lines were written, and in this series of 


articles on Town and Country Planning—of which 


this is the first 


we hope to prove it anew 
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A suburban neighborhood can well give up a little 
land for a parking plaza and a group of stores 


OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


HERE is a story of the earliest 
days which tells of a man who 


slew his brother and when he was 
questioned about the matter he an- 
swered—“‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

We advanced from that era to a 
superior attitude of “live and let live” 
and there considered our responsi- 
bility ended. But that was not enough. 
Today the universally recognized stand- 
ard of right and wrong is—‘What is 
good for man is right and what is 
harmful to man is wrong.” (With 
apologies to the beasts and the birds $ 
and the fishes, whose opinions have not been consulted in 
the matter). We are now on the eve of a day when the 
fellow on the other side of the fence is to receive some 
consideration. 

How did this come about? Not exactly because we love 
our brother more—would that it were—but rather because 
we love ourselves most of all. We are at last becoming aware 
that it pays to be considerate of the other fellow. 

This is what has been happening. A man and wife, look- 
ing forward into their future with a home and children, 
bought an attractive cottage on the edge of the town. It was 
all their own and they could do with it as they pleased. So 
they planted roses and hedges and trees and a garden of 
fruit and flowers, and children came to them as they had 
hoped and they were happy. 

Ancther individual bought the plot of ground next to 
theirs. Every inch of ground from front to rear, from side 
to side, was his to do with as he pleased. What he pleased 
to do was to build a laundry as wide as the plot and right 
out to the sidewalk where passers-by could not miss it. The 
big yard in the rear was to be used for drying every day 
in the week. His customers liked outside drying. 

The result was Tragedy spelled with a capital:“T.” Many 
were hurt and as usual the children were hurt the most— 
not because of spite or deliberate intention to harm—but 
only because some one exercised what he considered his 
personal rights. The laundryman’s gain was far outweighed 
by the loss he caused his neighbors. 

If this were a fairy tale the charcoal burner would be the 
next to come along and ruin the laundry business—but we 
are on the streets of our own town and see these calamities 
happening every day. Until “Zoning” came into fashion a 
man could never be sure whether his home were safe from 
the selfish action of a neighbor or not. 

The laundryman will be just as happy and will usually do 
better business, if located with other business, while the 
home with the gardens and the trees deserves to have 

















Semidetached house with the ap- 
pearance and charm of a single 
house. Ideal garden surroundings 


Better Homes in America Campaign 





I. ZONING 


MARCIA MEAD, McCall's Architectural Adviser 


Collaborating with GEORGE B. FORD 


Drawincs By Orto R. Eccers, Cartoon By Fontaine Fox 


In our series of articles last year on Homes That 
Have Character we tried to show our readers some 
of the most beautiful examples of architecture we 
could find in the hope that more lasting and beautiful 
homes would be built. & % In this series—starting 
in this issue—we hope to show them the way to keep 
their home towns worthy of the homes they 
build. % ®% Proper city planning and zoning will 
go far toward doing this. We are singularly fortu- 
nate in having as collaborator Mr. George B. Ford, 
who, because of his great service to France during the 
war, was selected to plan the restoration of the city of 
Rheims. ®& & Mr. Ford has planned over one hun- 
dred cities in the United States and is now working 
on a city plan for Charleston, South Carolina, most 
romantic of old Southern towns. ® ®R We know 
that the collaboration of Miss Mead and Mr. Ford 
will help our readers to know the value of building 
Jiner and more lastingly beautiful towns. 
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Plan of store group. The archi- 
tecture of stores may conform 
to the predominating style 
of the houses in the vicinity 





another such home along side it. 

In the case of the laundryman, al- 
though he was the cause of the trouble, 
he could not be held responsible. Such 
conditions, with the complications of 
civic growth, cannot be controlled by 
individuals. It is necessary to have 
regulations which will define the rights 
of the public and say how the com- 
munity may develop, what may be 
built here and what there, not arbi- 
trarily, but upon a basis of the sense of 
the community as to what its future 
should be for the best interest of all. 

If we look upon laws and regulations, not as prohibiting 
us from doing what we want to do, but as protection and as 
guides to show us the way, our attitude toward them will be 
different. If the laws of the community are not right, de- 
fiance of them is not the remedy. We must remember that 
they are your laws and my laws. There is a way to change 
them—not by you or by me—but together we should be 
able to compromise and form rules of government under 
which we both can live in peace and happiness. 

We have shown and are still showing the plans for at- 
tractive small houses of six rooms, the kind many of us 
would like to live in. In the McCall competition for a 
house of this type prizes were awarded for excellent archi- 
tecture and good and economic planning. Everything has 
been done to show the best small houses that could be 
produced. One of these houses may appeal to you. 

Where are you going to build it? There are many at- 
tractive suburbs about you where you might locate. Think 
them over. One has a view of a distant golf course; another 
has a small brook running through the lot; another is within 
easy walking distance of the railroad station. 

How about the permanency of these features? In ten 
years will the nature of the region be changed? One day 
will you find an apartment house built up beside your 
little home? Are the golf grounds so situated that event- 
ually the property will be sold for factory sites and your 
beautiful view changed into a smoke screen? Is there any 
way that you can be sure that your home location will con- 
tinue to be desirable as a place of residence and so remain 2 
permanent investment in happiness as well as in property? 

“Zoning” is the best answer. When locating your new home 
select a town which has been zoned or which is being zoned 
and find out if the surroundings which you are selecting $0 
carefully will be permanent. If you are already located 
it will pay you to put your shoulder to the wheel and help 
to provide proper zoning regulations to protect what you have. 

Before zoning regulations can be enacted [Turn to page 55] 
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Neighborhood planning at its 
best! Five backyards made into 


a lovely garden at small expense 
Better Homes in America Campaign 
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Women Kitchen-test this 
flour alkitchen*just{like yours 





























C(ohey test it for every kind of baking— 
the only sure proof a flour will give 
perfect results in all your baking 


OLD Medal “Pigs in Blankets’ 
—a wonderful new way to serve wien- 
ers. One of the many delightful recipes 
constantly created in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. “Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes 
with “‘Kitchen- tested’? Flour — perfect 
results always. Read our special offer. 
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ma Special Offer— 
of us “*Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
for a —relieve baking monot- 
“eo ony and offer new delights 
n $ 
id be As we test all Gold Medal 
| Flour in our kitchen we also 
1 create and test delightful 
ny at- — Reng Se eon are 
Thal: ed these ‘‘Kitchen-tested”’ 
Think recipes on cards and filed 
nother them in neat wooden boxes, 
within handy for your kitchen. 
| , We will be glad to send you 
In ten _. . : ; de ’ F one of the new Gold Medal 
2 Ps LUFFY muffins and biscuits This rigid baking test of ours now same way inyouroven. ee ee ae 
your ... light and flaky pastries... the does away with half the cause of all Tested for every kind only $1.00 [less than this 
event most delicate cakes—now you can baking failures. Itisyourassuranceof of recipe. This means Co ee bee ony 9 
1 = make them just as well as the perfect results. Read our guarantee. ome flour for a@// your Son with check, monay 
re an) . : . ; é 
pod best cooks you know. With this Proved 100% uniform baking. There is no bet- salen, ar ottin Gales Sa 
main 2 Kitchen -tested’” flour you can be —_— : he Gold Medal ter flour for cakes or If you prefer to see first 
perty? sure they will always come out right. ach Moreeng the Ae eda' pastries: Why pay more? <] wil begiad tocend youse- 
» home a Kitchen [a kitchen just like yours] lected samples free. Check 
zoned Half your baking “‘luck’’ depends receives samples from every batch Money-back guarantee eB cone ye ag for 
wee a — your flouractsintheoven. of Gold Medal Flour milled the  [f at any time Gold Medal Flour 
d help A wo atches of the same brand of day before. does not give you the most uniformly Crock 
1 have. our may seem identical by every AJ] day long Miss Betty Crocker good results of any flour you have 
6 possible ifi Yet—i y wee . . 
ge 55] ssibie scientinc test. Yet—im your and other experienced women bake ever tried—you may return the un- 





baking —they often give different re- 
sults. This is half the cause of all 
baking failures. 


Countless experiments have proved 
to us that there is only one positive 
Way to tell how a flour will act for 
you. ‘That is, to bake with samples 
of every batch ourselves. 


That is the famous ‘‘Kitchen-test’’ 
all Gold Medal Flour must pass. 

efore it can go to you, every batch 
Must prove—by actual baking results 
—that it will act the same perfect 
Way In your oven, 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY . 


MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS * BUFFALO 
Listen in on Betty Crocker Radio Cooking School—10:45 A.M., Mon., Wed., and Fri. Delightful, new “‘Kitchen-tested”’ recipes 


with them—breads, pastries, cakes 
—everything. 
Last year we held back more 


than 5 million pounds of Q——~ 


Gold Medal Flour. Chemi- 
cally it was perfect. But the 
“*Kitchen-test’’ proved it 
varied slightly in the way 
it acted in the oven. It 
could not carry the Gold 


Medal label. 
So at last, in Gold Medal 


you have a flour that you 
know will always act the 


L 








General Offices: 


used portion of your sack of flour to 
your grocer. He will pay you back 
your full purchase price. 


a Wewill repay him. So make 


-) thistrial. Ordera sack from 
* ‘your grocer today. 
Special—for the South 

Gold Medal Flour (plain 
or self-rising) for our South- 
ern trade is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill. 
Every batch is ““Kitchen- 
tested’? with Southern reci- 
pes before it goes to you. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


* KANSAS CITY * CHICAGO *+ LOUISVILLE * GREAT FALLS “* KALISPELL 













MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour, Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 191, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- 


tested’’ Gold Medal Flour recipes. (It is un- 
derstood I may send for new recipes free.) 


Free—Please send free selected samples of 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ recipes. 


Name 


Send coupon now. A new 
delight awaits you 





Address 


City. 





State. 














Copyr. 1926, Washburn Crosby Co, 
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Sun-Maid Nectars 


Like no other raisins you've ever seen 
like FRESH GRAPES! 


M 


















And then you taste them—you 
can’t resist it. All the flavor of the 
fresh grape is there, and your teeth 
barely touch the raisins to release it. 
Never were raisins so tender as these, 


Imagine cooking with grapes! Getting 
all their luscious flavor, their tempt- 
ing aroma in your pies and cakes and 
puddings. As easily as adding seed- 
less raisins! 

Sun-Maid has captured now the 
full perfection of California’s finest 
seedless grapes—all the goodness 
they hold when the sun has just 
THE REAL GRAPE TASTE has bem  COMpleted its work and tinged their 


P captured for you in Sun-Maid Nectars skins with amber to show it. 
—the flavor of California's finest seedless . 
grapes when they hang full ripe on the vine. A new method, of course. It is ex 


ir 5 pons ss vas you get tinraisins, — clusive with Sun-Maid. just as the 
process is that makes Puffed Sun- 
Maids, the wonderful seeded raisins 
that aren’t sticky! That bring you 
all the flavor of the Muscat grape. 


That’s exactly what you can do to- 
night—with Sun-Maid Nectars. In- 
finitely superior to ordinary seedless 
raisins is this new kind. 





You know it the moment you open 
the carton. Only in fresh grapes or in 
their pure juice have you ever found 
that fragrance. 








But look! Instead of shriveled grapes 
you pour out glistening morsels, 
plump to bulging—as if the nectar 
in the ripened grapes had suddenly 
jelled! 


But you can buy Sun-Maids at prac- 
tically every grocers. Tonight, trans 
form some simple dish with Sun- 
Maid Nectars. 





FRAGRANT AS PRESSED GRAPES, you know 


the moment you open the carton that here are raisins 





wholly different from any you ever used. And what a sur- 


SO PLUMP! SO TENDER! Never were raisins so de 
liciously plump, so delicately tender as Sun-Maid 
Nectars. You use them just like ordinary seedless raisins 
but you get new results—foods with a richness 4 
temptingness that will astonish and delight you. Tr) 
Sun-Maid Nectars tonight 


prise it is to find the qualities of fresh fruit in raisins! 





The aroma, the glisten, the flavor—as if the nectar in 
the ripened grapes had suddenly jelled! You will hurry 
to get this new goodness into your cakes and pies and 


puddings and cookies 





‘ NECTARS [Seedless Raisins | in the red carton 
PUFFED [Seeded Raisins jin the blue carton 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


[Continued from page 52] 





the city or town should secure 
the approval and authority of 
the State. The Department of 
Commerce at Washington has 
drafted a standard zoning en- 
abling act under which villages, 
towns and cities may adopt 
zoning regulations. Every home- 
owner ought to procure a copy 
of this pamphlet and the ac- 
companing “Zoning Primer”. for 
his bookshelf. They are short, 
easy to understand and will be 
worth while to read whether or 
not your community has taken 
up the matter of zoning. If it has 














not, this will point the way by 


— ]] tinuous honk, honk of auto- 
mobiles and odors of gasoline; 
no one will be permitted to 
erect any harmful structure 
that would spoil your invest- 
ment and your twenty years’ 
savings. 

Zoning provides for all 
classes of building, whether 
apartment houses, business 
buildings, gasoline stations or 
factories, all of which are es- 
sentjal to the well-being of the 
people of the community, but 
which will give far better ser- 
vice if kept each in its proper 
place. Factories are better off 





























which you may help to protect your own 
and your neighbor’s interests. 

Zoning is not a complicated thing to un- 
derstand. It is the application of common 
sense and fairness to the public control of 
the use of all land, both public and 
private, for the best interest of every one 
who lives or does business in the com- 
munity. It creates districts with regula- 
tions which prohibit injurious or unsuitable 
buildings and uses of buildings and land 
and limits the height and size of structures. 

For example on a street in a residence 
neighborhood that is properly controlled, 
no one so inclined can build a store any- 
where he likes, projecting it out in front 
of the houses and damaging not only the 
appearance of the street but also the 
values of the premises all around it. This 
is one of the most common offences and 
is an affront to the people to whom the 
storekeeper would look for success in his 
business. 

I am told that nearly two thirds of the 
urban population of the United States live 
in zoned cities. If this is true the subject 
of zoning is known to most of us, yet I 
wonder how many of us know what zon- 
ing can mean to us personally? 

Zoning is another word for house- 
keeping, in fact all city planning is house- 
keeping. Every building is zoned with a 
proper place for each thing. You do not 
keep the piano in the bathroom nor the 
meat-grinder in the bookcase. Some of 
our cities however remind us of the old 
Irish folk song: 


We kept the pigs in the parlor, 
We kept the pigs in the parlor, 

We kept the pigs in the parlor, 
And they were Irish too. 


Apartment houses and factories, resi- 
dences and places of business are often 
built hit-or-miss and tall buildings are 
allowed to be built in mass formation, so 
that the lower rooms get no sunshine at 
all. It reminds one of the Tower of 
Babel aspiring to the impossible, because 
pursued along unworthy lines. More than 
that, tall buildings are erected with no 
thought for the street. The street and its 
sewers and water 
mains, while adequate 
for a row of two- 
story houses is ex- 
pected to serve build- a 
ings of five, ten or 
even twenty stories. ve Se 
If all of the people 
should come out at 
once the street would 
not hold them. When 
people move in packs 
like that, they scarcely 
resemble thinking, 
reasoning beings. 

Some one has said 


Above—Houses of uniform style 
grouped with intelligent regard 
for variety in roof lines and tree 
planting 
Marcia Mead, Architect 
Left—Attractive homes make even 
this unfinished street attractive 
Right — The small house in 
beautiful spacious surround- 
ings showing finished road 
Below—This atrocity is an in- 
sult to the possibilities of con- 
crete as well as to nature 



































that New York City does not build—it 
rebuilds. It will be many a year before 
its zoning law can eliminate the waste that 
the unzoned years have piled up for it. Yet 
even in this cumbersome city during the 
ten years that the zoning law has been 
functioning, the saving and _ increased 
values due to the stabilizing districts has 
been tremendous. Many of the realtors 
and owners who fought the passing of the 
zoning regulations when they were pro- 
posed are now its most ardent defenders. 

If your town is zoned you can be sure 
that, if you choose a lot in an attractive 
place, no one 
will be able to 
build an apart- 
ment house 
alongside it, 
stealing your air 
and sunshine; no 
one will be able 
to build a pub- 
lic garage beside 
it, with a con- 















Witheyes cast up inhorror the small house 
gazes at its ugly and overpowering neighbor 


without residences among them. They re- 
quire different kinds of streets, different 
street service, convenient shipping facilities 
and outlets for heavy trucking. They need 
however to be located within reasonable 
distance of several residential districts so 
that they may draw from different sources 
for labor and not be dependent upon one 
group alone. 

On the other hand a residence district 
should be within a comfortable distance 
of various industries or other kinds of 
business where the people may obtain em- 
ployment, and not be dependent upon one 
source of livelihood. This is especially de- 
sirable when there is more than one wage- 
earner in the family. For all to have to 
work for the same concern is too much 
like having “all your eggs in one basket.” 

A carefully thought-out zoning plan 
will provide central locations for small 
stores which can be easily reached by all, 
schools which can be reached safely by the 
children, gasoline stations where they will 
not be a nuisance. All of these things are 
essential, and desirable when located 
reasonably. 

Such a possibility as this is shown in the 
sketch for a suburban car terminus. In- 
stead of piling off the car at the end of a 
street amid a line-up of automobiles, an 
open plaza may be left with ample room 
for parking where the commuters’ families 
may await their coming. This plaza is also 
the logical location for the stores of the 
community, thereby creating a small shop- 
ping center which may be an attractive 
community feature. Such shopping centers 
may be provided in different parts of the 
district wherever they are most needed 
instead of mixing the stores in amongst the 
dwellings where they are most undesirable. 
Individuals cannot determine this sort of 
thing. It must be done in common, that 
is by law. 

If you expect to build a house you will 
discover that it usually will be much 
easier to secure a loan if you locate in an 
area that is zoned, 
and therefore has 
stable and dependable 
values. There you 
will find that you are 
in a neighborhood of 
contentment, _confi- 
dence, and thrift. 

Compare such a 
neighborhood with a 
blighted district of 
straggling houses, 
various jutting shops 
—merely “tax payers” 
waiting for prices to 
soar—a factory or 
two, and rows of 
[Turn to page 59] 





1 1O minute 
Cranberr 





Sauce 


The quickest, easiest 
and most delicious fruit 
sauce that can be made! 


All you need: 


1 Ib. (4 cups) cranberries 
2 cups boiling water 
114 to 2 cups sugar 


All you need to do: 


Boil sugarand water togeth- 
er for five minutes; add the 
cranberriesand boil without 
stirring (five minutes is 
usually sufficient) until all 
the skins are broken. Re- 
move from the fire when 
the popping stops. 


Cooking cranberries too 
long spoils the flavor, tough- 
ens the skins. To merely 
break the skins is enough. 
When they break, they pop. 
When they stop popping, 
stop cooking at once! 


Alwayscookcranberriesand 
keep the sauce in enameled, 
porcelain-lined, aluminum 
or glass vessels. 


THE TONIC FRUIT. 
Cranberries are rich in iron, 
lime and carbohydrates— 
the vital elements that aid 
in restoring nerves and 
building up the system. 


To get the choicest cultivat- 
ed varieties, always ask for 
Eatmor Cranberries. Trade- 
mark on every box. 


Send for FREE recipe booklet, 
Address Department F 


AMERICAN 
CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway, New York 


| ehaesles a 
Cranberries 








EVERYBODYS FAVORITE 


Honwaiian Pineapple 





Tou know how good Canned Ha- 
waiian Pineapple isin salads, fruit cups, 
cocktails and with meats and vegetables. 
But don’t let the multitude of new uses 
which have been developed for this lus- 
cious tropical fruit cause you to neglect 
that finest dessert of all—Pineapple Pie! 


Our new recipe book contains seven 
particularly good pie recipes as well as 
many other suggestions for serving both 
Sliced and Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. 
Send the coupon for your free copy— 
and in the meantime try Mrs. Richards’ 
recipe below: 


Snow-Capped Pie 


“I mix % cup sugar with 4 
tablespoons cornstarch and 
add to 1 cup boiling water. 
1 cook this in double boiler 
20 minutes, then add % 
tablespoon butterand a cup 
Crushed Hawaiian Pine- 
apple. When thoroughly 
heated I pourit on 2 beaten 
egg yolks and cook 2 min- 
utes longer, Then I chill 
and pour into baked pie 
shell and top with whipped 
cream,” 





ers, HW. S. Richards 
La Veta Terrace 
Los Angeles, Cal. 




















Don’t Overlook 
Pineapple Ice Cream 
and Ices! 
Always refreshing! 
Order atthe soda foun- 
= 
ave r ie! n 
a Sekdhoneasten: home. 






—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 





--For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 








SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
- Dept. 44, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
‘*Hawaiian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks Serve It." 


Name 





Address___ 


City 





State 
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HOUSE WINS SECOND PRIZE 


IN THE McCALL COMPETTTION 
FOR A SIX-ROOM HOUSE 


WILLIAM J. HENNESSEY, Jr., Architect 


an unusual design in plan as 

well as in exterior treatment. It 
is a combination of half-timber 
work and stucco and has much of 
the quaintness of the English road- 
side cottage. 


LT Mr. Hennessey’s house we find 


A home of this type is at its best set 
well back from the street with abundant 
planting of shrubbery and trees about it. 
The walls should be of dull umber stucco 
with the timbers left natural or stained 


a dark shade of brown. 


The roof of either slate or rough asbes- 


tos shingles would prove most in- 
teresting if of various tones of purple 
and blue. The laying of the shingles 
should not be too even. The chim- 
ney of brick could be stuccoed be- 
low the second floor and gradually 
terminate at the top in its real tex- 
ture. The main entrance is very 
simple as are the window openings 
with their casement sash. 

The whole secret of a house of 
this type is that a little more care— 
and thought—than usual should 
be exercised during its erection in 
order to inject into its appearance 
the atmosphere of the English cot- 
tage it resembles. 

The kitchen, with its alcove laun- 
dry is exceptionally airy and light 
with windows on three sides. Better 
ventilation could not be had in this 
space where it is most needed and 
this laundry also has the added ad- 
vantage of being on the garden 
level. The efficiency and comfort 
of a first-floor laundry is undeni- 
able. An article in a recent issue of 
this magazine, written by an author- 
ity, says—“If you are building a 
new house, plan a laundry for the 
first floor, in a real laundry-room, 
where the very cheeriness of your 
surroundings will cast light on 
many problems.” 

The house has the advantage of 
being attractive at every angle. It is 
narrow enough so that there is 
plenty of room between 
the lot lines to drive an 
automobile to a garage 
in the rear of the lot. 
The porch is so placed 
that it affords privacy 
from the houses on 
either side. 

One of the rather 
difficult and unusual 





house of this size. It has proved to be 
one of the most talked-of and popular 
features of the designs among the persons 
who have seen the originals. 

In a family of four with two children 
having to reach school by eight-thirty— 
and many suburban schools open at this 
hour—and the head of the family taking, 
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conditions of this six- 
room house competition 
was to provide space 

















built 


possibly, an eight-fifteen train, it is 
difficult for three persons to dress 
with ease or comfort in a house 
having only one bath. 

The house is slightly under 18000 
cubic feet in volume and should be 
for forty-five cents per cubic foot. 


While a cubic foot basis has proved to 
be the most practical one to follow, hav- 
ing the fewest opportunities for giving 
misleading impressions, the question of 
cubage is sometimes a bit confusing. 

Builders are more and more _ basing 


general 





LD fem Aen 





for two baths in a 





1 feeune Dasemrar ion 





Sree obarrries 


information regarding building 
upon the number of cubic feet which 
a building contains. We would ask 
our readers always to consider their 
house plans from this standpoint, 
bearing in mind that actually a cubic 
foot of a house in the bathroom, for 
instance, must cost much more than 
a cubic foot of house in the attic or 
the cellar. A cubic foot price is 
only an average estimate. 

By cutting cubage in the attics 
and cellars, as we advise doing for 
the sake of economy, it is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the cost of 
a house will be reduced proportion- 
ately, but it will materially help at 
cutting down the cost. 

All building is a matter of reason. 
Each house, however carefully plan- 
ned, is a problem in itself, depend- 
ing upon local conditions, availa- 
bility of materials, and cost of labor. 

Some of our home-builders have 
not understood this, and when we 
have given them an approximate 
cost per cubic foot as a general basis 
of estimate of what their home will 
cost, they have thought that, be- 
cause the builders whom they con- 
sulted could not build it for the 
price named, there must be some- 
thing wrong with the plan. 

For example, one plan was re- 
turned because the purchaser felt 
that he had been mislead in regard 
to cost, when houses after the same 
plan had actually been built in an- 
other locality for less 
than the estimated cost. 

It is impossible for 
any one to guarantee 
costs, but we can give 
you the number o 
cubic feet in the house, 
to use as a basis for a 
rough estimate. After 
that, accurate estimates 
of what is actually in 
the house must be se- 
cured from some re- 

[Turn to page 59] 
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Eapeg Y running your tongue across your 
wm, teeth, a film will be felt—a slippery 
¥4 sort of coating. Recent dental re- 
Kal search reveals this film as a chief 
zm) enemy of healthy teeth and gums— 
the source of most dull teeth, a chief cause of 
many gum disturbances. 

Because old ways of brushing failed to re- 
move film successfully, a new way in tooth 
and gum care is being widely suggested by 
dental authorities—a way embodied in the spe- 
cial film-removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 





Now An EFrrecrIvE 
Fitm-REemMovinc TootH PAsTE 


For years dental science sought ways to fight 
film. Clear teeth and healthy gums, come only 
when film is constantly combated—removed 
tvery day from the teeth. 


_ Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in contact with 
teeth food substances which fermented and 
‘ostered the acids of decay. 


Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea and 
of most gum disorders. 


_Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
ie film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
was found ineffective. Now two effective com- 
batants have been found, approved by high 





The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for oxe’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental authorities for its unique 
therapeutic and prophylactic properties, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


V hen Teeth are Fila Free 


SMILES ARE CHARMING 


The Stubborn Film on Teeth to 
Which Science Ascribes Many Tooth 
and Gum Disorders. What Numbers 
of Authorities Suggest Doing for It 


dental authority, and em- 
bodied in the film-remov- 
ing tooth paste called 
Pepsodent. 


CurpLes AND REMovEs 
Firm— Firms THE Gums 
Pepsodent acts first to 
curdle the film. Then it 
thoroughly removes the 
film in gentle safety to en- 
amel. At the same time, it 
acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for 
this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in 
gum protection science 

knows today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva 
And thus aids in neutralizing 
mouth acids as they form. It 
multiplies the starch digestant 
of the saliva. And thus com- 


bats starch deposits which 
might otherwise ferment and 





























form acids. No other method known to science em- 
bodies protective agents like those found in Pepsodent. 


Prease Accepr PepsopeNT TEsT 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush teeth this 
way for 10 days. Note how thoroughly film is re- 
moved. The teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 

Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
gums then should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental care, 
Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, provides 
the utmost science has discovered for better 
tooth and gum protection. 





FREE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube to The Pepso- 
dent Company, Dept. 784, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. 8S. A. Only one tube to a family. 





Name 





Address... 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George 
St., Toronto, Canada. London Office: 42 South- 
wark Bridge Rd., London, S. E.1. The Pepsodent 
Co. (Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, 
N. S. W. 2207 
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|ntoxication 


—self-poisoning that wearies 
your nerves and cheats you 


of good health + + + 


T= is the age of ease—the era of 
comfort. But it is not the age of 
sane and normal living. 


There are so many things to do—so 
little time to do them. We skimp on 
true rest—we overtax our muscles. 
We eat too often and too much—we 
work our muscles far too little. 


We've lost the regularity of habits 
that goes with the state of perfect 
health. All too often food remains 
within us for more than the span of a 
day, fermenting, setting up poisons— 
causing intestinal toxemia, or Auto- 
Intoxication. 


The poisons of Auto-Intoxication 
are spread through the body by the 
blood. They cause headache, mental 
dullness, sudden fatigue. Sapping vi- 
tality and fraying the nerves, they 
make men and women listless and 
irritable. 

* * * 
Few of us are free from the poisons of 
Auto-Intoxication, for few of us can 
lead lives that would keep us from the 
troubles of an over-civilized existence. 


Sal Hepatica relieves and prevents 
Auto-Intoxication because it promptly 
corrects Boag: sng and sweeps 
away poisons from the intestines. 

Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
cent saline. Through the mechanical 
action of water plus the eliminant 
effects of several salts in solution, 
it induces prompt peristalsis. 

It is of great help, not alone in Auto- 
Intoxication itself, but in many other 
conditions where the first step is to 
cleanse the system safely of those bod- 
ily poisons which are at the root of so 
many of our ills. You ought to havea 
bottle in the house always. 





Made by 
Bristol-Myers Co., N. Y. 
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These are the surroundings and associations 
that every child should have for sunshine 
and nature are his inalienable right 











DAMAGED LIVES 


PART III 


CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


N all large farm in- 

dustries where lower 

animals are reared a 
veterinarian is a most im- 
portant individual on the 
official staff. The necessity for con- 
stant medical supervision is appreciated 
by those interested in the rearing of 
valuable young animals; they cannot 
afford to neglect the young of the 
flocks and herds . Can the State afford to 
neglect its children? It cannot, but the 


The herd instinct shows itself at the 
earliest dawn’ of intelligence. The infant 
wants company, and unless trained to it, 
he cries when left alone. As the months 
multiply and his life becomes more com- 
plex he demands companionship, and all 
attempts at teaching of all toddlers and 


run-abouts is best accom- 
plished in a group. The first 
thing he learns is respect 
for others, often by being 
worsted in a fight. It is 
early impressed upon him by his contacts 
what belongs to him and what to others. 
He has his own pencil, his own book, his 
own toys and he recognizes the same right 
in others. It should be impressed upon 
him—“you are as good as I am,” rather 
than “I am as good as you are.” In group- 
teaching he registers a re- 





State does not know it. 





During the late war, thou- 
sands of young men were 
disqualified for service on 
account of flat feet, an en- 
tirely preventable abnor- 
mality, one that is acquired 
in the earliest years and the ( 
government spent many 
thousands of dollars in fix- 
ing up boys with damaged 
feet and other preventable 
bodily defects. From a 
standpoint of efficiency as 
an economic productive 
agent the damaged man falls 
below 100% in working 
capacity and the State is the 
loser, whether his lot is cast 
in civil or military life. 

A machine may be re- 
paired, new parts added and 
perhaps made as good as 
new or nearly so. Not so 
with the human machine. It 
may be repaired in a meas- 
ure but remains largely the 
way in which it grew. Phys- 
ically its defects are evi- 
dent, mentally they are not 
perhaps quite so much so 
but just as invariably they 
bring about results. I have 
statistics from a _ consider- 
able number of schools and 
universities on studies that 
have been made on the re- 
lation between physical 
growth, stamina, mental 
ability and the capacity for 
mental effort. While these 
observations vary in minor 
details the conclusion in all 
are identical to the effect 
that sound vigorous nor- 
mally constructed — bodies 
carry the best minds. A 
child begins to take on in- 
dividualistic traits at about 
the second year and in his 
reactions to his environ- 
ment shows that he pos- 
sesses a fundamental re- 
ceptivity that proves a 
distinct personality. Now is 
the time to begin his educa- 
tion by right association, 
and why? Because he regis- 
ters. His brain is receptive 


ward 








ANGELO PATRI SAYS: 


HILDREN thrive best under routine. It is no light 
thing to change the order of achild’s day. The skip- 
ping of a meal, the omission of a play hour, the loss of a 
nap, disorganizes the rhythmic flow of a child’s growth. 
The resulting disturbance is like the churning water 
under the stern of a suddenly reversed ship. 


Serenity of mind is most important to the growth and 
happiness of a child. His mind takes its tone from the 
life about him, acquires poise and sureness through 
familiar happenings and habitual acts. Break his rou- 
tine and you are sure to do harm. 


“He’s quiet now. I won't stop to feed him.” But the 
child’s body and mind are set to the established rhythm 
of feeding-time and his whole being cries out in protest 
at the break. “‘He’s cross to-day,” says the nurse. 


“Fackie is enjoying his story so much. It would be a 
shame to interrupt him. I'll let him stay up a little 
longer.” Next day Fackie refuses his cereal, misses in 
geography, punches the boy in front of him. ““fFackie’s 
having an off day,” says mother. 


“Tt won’t do Mary Fany any harm to sleep a little late 
this morning even if she does miss the first lesson. She is 
growing so fast.” So Mary Fane rises headachy and 
tretful and has a miserable time in school. “A very back- 


child,” says the teacher. 


The best manner of life for children is the monotonous 
variety offered by school and home within the scope of 
the daily program. Vaty that to any marked degree and 
you court trouble. Stick to it and you lay the basis of a 
well-ordered life, an economical, happy use of power, an 
integrated personality. 


spect for property rights and 
if this is done before he is 
seven years old he will never 
be a thief, assuming that 
he is normal. 

All young children love 
music and appreciate 
rhythm. A _ lively air in 
music is produced and he 
will dance—a peculiar dance 
perhaps but it is his way. 
He responds similarly to the 
song  instinct—‘“rock-a-bye 
baby on the tree top,” has 
soothed millions in time of 
infant troubles and when 
old enough to hold a doll he 
rocks it accompanied by his 
own interpretation of rock- 
a-bye baby. The young 
child loves bright pictures 
and attractive toys and 
above all he must play. In 
making impressions he must 
be approached through the 
avenue of natural inclina- 
tion. To all young children 
teaching may be made as 
attractive as we like through 
this instinct for entertain- 
ment and play. Thus may 
right impressions be regis- 
tered and the child become 
indelibly impressed by his 
contact before he arrives at 
the school age. Thus he may 
be prepared to carry on, by 
the force of habit, when his 
sixth or seventh year arrives. 

It has been my habit for 
years, in the first examina- 
tion of children, to have 
them undress to the skin. 
From the eighteenth month 
to the third year this pro- 
cedure is usually resented 
by all. The girls will cry, 
fight and kick and even 
bite sometimes if given an 
opportunity and refuse to 
be comforted. A boy may 
cry a good deal, fight a lit- 
tle, feel sorry for himself 
and invite sympathy but he 
gives up, whereas the girl 
is a bitter-ender. The run- 
about girl of three to six years 
of age demands attention, is 
flattered [Turn to page 101] 











as the film in the camera. 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


[Continued from page 55] 


temporary corrugated iron garages. The 
houses, which in a good location would 
last for many years, are doomed, and 
look it. The temporary buildings, al- 
ways in a state of ill repair, listlessly 
await their own passing; even the larger 
buildings are characterless pictures of 
uncertainty whose usefulness in their 
particular place has never been as- 
sured. Water mains, sewers, and all pub- 
lic services are in the same state of un- 
certainty and the whole is a heartrend- 
ing picture of waste mounting into thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of dollars. 

If inadvertently you have located your 
home in a neighborhood which is de- 
veloping into a business district or apart- 
ment house district, think of the waste 
that takes place when your house, which 
would have lasted many years, must be 
demolished to make room for another 
building of different use. 

Somebody pays for the waste. Who? 
We all pay in damaged property, high 
rents, poor service, unpleasant surround- 
ings and lack of confidence, which always 
serve to balance the account on the loss 
side. Proper zoning cuts out these losses 
at their source. 

There is nothing in the way of public 
improvement which contributes so directly 
to the benefit of the home-owner as 
proper zoning. Property in general is 
worth more—that is, values are more uni- 
form and of a higher average than when 
a few properties exist at an unnaturally 
high peak at the expense of surrounding 
properties, as they often do in unzoned 
areas. It should be obvious that this in- 
crease in general values plus the preven- 
tion of waste can far exceed the cost of 
preparing a zoning plan. After a zoning 
plan is made, then development may con- 
tinue normally in an orderly manner in 
accordance with the plan. 

Zoning is but one of the elements of 
City Planning. There should be a com- 
prehensive plan of street arrangement, use 
of waterways, location of railroads, and 
so on. It might be wise for the more ex- 
peditious handling of shipping for the rail- 
road to be moved to one side instead of 
going through the heart of the town. If 
so, this might materially affect the char- 
acter of the district in the vicinity of the 
railroad perhaps making it better for man- 


ufacturing than for residence purposes, a 
sact which zoning and careful planning 
could have foreseen and fostered. 

Zoning is a problem that requires much 
study to do right. There should be a 
zoning commission that can concentrate 
en giving to all, fair and proper protection. 
Perhaps your own neighborhood will have 
a representative on such a commission; if 
you are interested, this representative may 
be you and you will get your neighbor- 
hood groups together for discussion as to 
what is best for your particular district, 
which in turn you can lay before your 
zoning commission for consideration along- 
side the findings of the other districts. 
Yes, zoning is just such a personal mat- 
ter as this. . 

However, buildings in the mass do de- 
termine to a great extent the character of 
a neighborhood, ‘and in that sense they 
belong to the community as a whole. 
Should there not be some community con- 
trol over their design? 

Many of the better-class developers be- 
lieve that this should be done and condi- 
tion the erection of a house within their 
tracts upon the approval of all plans by 
their architectural adviser. If your neigh- 
bor proposes to erect a monstrosity next 
to your home, you cannot go to him and 
tell him it is bad and ask him to desist, 
but if his design has to pass expert author- 
ity, he would usually be willing to recon- 
sider his design. 

Most cities of any size have art com- 
missions, or art juries, which pass upon the 
appropriateness and beauty of municipal 
structures, and a housing department 
which passes upon the sanitation and con- 
struction of houses; now, zoning commis- 
sions are determining the uses of the 
various districts. Why should not archi- 
tectural design be passed upon as well? 

The late Doctor Hamlin, of the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University, left 
with his students and followers this in- 
spiration and serious regard for their pro- 
fession: “Remember that, while a 
preacher’s mistakes are never known, 
while a doctor’s mistakes are buried 
six feet underground, while a_ law- 
yer’s mistakes may sometimes be seen 
six feet above the ground—an architect’s 
mistakes are monuments to his lack of 
vision as long as a building stands.” 





THIS HOUSE WINS SECOND PRIZE 
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liable and experienced builder. 

Added luxuries always add to cubic 
foot cost. For example, I once had a client 
who was a meticulous housekeeper and re- 
quired a definite place for everything. 
When she finally was satisfied with 
cupboards, closets and household con- 
veniences, 45% or almost half of the 
house was taken up with space that was 
not rooms. One third of the cubage of a 
house in walls, closets, and storage spaces 
is usually considered an ample proportion. 

In these Competition plans we have 
added a bathroom to the usual program 
because we believe that the tendency is 
toward. greater family privacy and com- 
fort. The bathroom is a great factor in 
providitig these things. What we really 
need is a bathroom for every bedroom. 
But, in providing this comfort we must 
remember that the bathroom, because of 
its equipment, is the most expensive room 
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7 complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for the Second 
Prize house will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 
for any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans and specifications, $5. 

Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs send for McCall’s 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four to seven- 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by America’s 
Foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet. 
$75 a set. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


in the house, figured on a cubic foot ba- 
sis. It will require a lot of waste space 
from the cellar and attic to make up for 
this, but it is right planning. 

Many discriminating compliments were 
given the prize winning designs, during the 
judging of the McCall Competition, by 
the prominent architects acting as judges. 
The judges were: John Russell Pope, 
Alexander Trowbridge, Henry C. Hahn. 

Some of these same complimentary re- 
marks were later the occasion of consid- 
erable embarrassment on the part of Mr. 
Pope and much good-natured banter on 
the part of the others. 

When the envelopes containing the 
names of the prize winners were opened 
it was discovered with much amusement 
that William J. Hennessey, Jr. is a young 
architect in Mr. Pope’s own office. 

We hope that this will augur well for 
the further success of this young architect. 
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FREE-—Fror COUPON—GENEROUS SUPPLY 





MADAM—WE GIVE YOU 


Generous Supply of This Remarkable 
New Make-up Foundation To Try 





You apply it; just a single 
9 A.M.—jcouisite touch. 


NE application in the morning 
keeps the skin free of shine or 
flake all day long. The unique crea- 
tion of one of the world’s outstanding 
beauty laboratories. 


You use it in the morning first thing 
—just a touch and a stroke. At noon 
you are still lovely. At 3, you’re still 
intriguingly free of the slightest shine 
or flake. You’re fresh as the morning 
at the end of the day! 


If powder or rouge tends to streak 
on your face—this remarkable foun- 
dation will end it. Powder over it as 
many times as you will—rouge ten 
times in a day if you wish—neither 
will streak your skin nor cake on it. 


What It Is 
More Than a Base—a Scientific 
Skin Normalizer 


It is called Créme Elcaya. It is 
different in formula and effect from 
any other foundation cream known. 


Its effect is more than only 
temporary. Together with simple 
home treatments, it scientifically 
normalizes a dry skin to suppleness; 
it normalizes an oily skin to shineless 
texture. 


NX 


Your skin still fresh_6 P.M 


as the morning. 


It does not cake. Thus ends pore 
clogging. Apply rouge, powder over 
it all you wish; it will not show streak 
or smudge. 


Combats Pore Clogging 


If your skin is oily—tends to shine— 
one application in the morning will 
tae all shine away for the day. 


If it is dry—flakes readily—one 
application will give it all day 
smoothness. 


A touch at the beginning of the 
day. That is all. Dance, exercise, 
shop—do what you will—it will 
“‘hold.”’” Consider what this means. 


Generous Supply For Coupon 


Now to prove these points to you, 
we urge you to accept a generous 
supply to try. With it we will send 
our booklet of simple home treat- 
merits. 


You will do as thousands have 
done; thank us for the new concep- 
tion of skin freshness it brings. Clip 
the coupon now before you forget. 
If you live in Canada, address 
Elcaya Co., Ltd., 85 St. Alexander 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 








Mail this for gen- 
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Xs BY EMILY POST 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
NANCY FAY 
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N extremely human problem is appealingly expressed 
A the following letter from chs 


Dear Mrs. Post: In looking through the July number of 
McCall’s Magazine, I came upon your advertisement abcut 
“Do you want peuple to like you?” and as I read it all over, 
I thought it is true some people just draw other people to 
them, and I often wondered how it was done. Because I 
know of some people who are not at all attractive, in fact, 
very homely, as one would put it, and still that very person 
is well liked by many. I know others who are really good 
looking, always making a nice appearance, people who are 
very, very kind and gentle, and still they do not draw others 
to them. It must be just lovely to be liked by many and to 
draw people and hold them in fast ties of friendship. How 
is it done? I cannot understand it, Mrs. Post. 


Indeed, my dear H. O., very few of us can understand it 
either! Alas! the power to make others love us is in greatest 
measure God-given like all of our other mental and physical 
attributes. 

But just as we can improve our minds and most enor- 
mously enhance our appearance, we can learn that certain 
things greatly help in making us likable. One of the most 
fatal things we can do is to think too much about the im- 
pression we are making. Another is to helplessly cling, or to 
talk with utterly unfurnished words. What I mean by these 
last two sentences—I perhaps can’t explain very clearly but 
I will try: 

The very sort of person you describe, pretty, dainty, sweet, 
perfectly intelligent and often even talented has nevertheless 
a clinging, impeding-to-others habit of mind. In the days of 
Jane Austin such young women were heroines—today they 
are encumbrances. They are kind and want to help but 
instead of going ahead and helping they get in the way, and 
often as not have to be helped instead. Perhaps the trouble 
is a hesitant attitude, a shyness that makes them run to 
cover but then instead of contentedly staying hidden, makes 
them continually peer beseechingly at every passer-by like 
the maiden in distress waiting for a rescuing hero. 

Young girls of this character are the typical wall-flowers. 








Men don’t dare ask them to dance because when the dance 
is over, they wont “let go.” In other words they demand 
(perhaps unconsciously to themselves) that others “take care” 
of them, or if they are visiting in our houses, that we “en- 
tertain” them. And we who are growing year by year busier 
(if not more and more selfish) haven’t time to devote great 
attention to any one. 

In the same way, because.time has become increasingly 
valuable, and each hour is overfilled, it is not diverting to 
be forced to sit in an empty room politely looking at a 
blank wall—which is exactly what unfurnished conversation 
is like. There is always time to listen to something that is 
interesting or amusing, but words that have absolutely no 
“furnishing thoughts” behind them—that are uttered with- 
out a glimmer of other intention than filling time with 
pleasantly medylated sound—are in this intensive age less 
and less to be endured. 

Those who have the power to make others love them 
cannot be put into any especial category—after all, you and 
I and each of the more than two millions of us on McCall 
Street disagree as to an average person’s attractiveness. But 
if we analyze public personalities that have a very wide 
appeal such as that of Theodore Roosevelt, Governor Smith 
of New York, Gloria Swanson, John Gilbert—they all have 
a quality of standing-out-on-a-hilltop independence, an out- 
giving rather than an in-taking attitude. 

I don’t know whether it would serve as a recipe but at 
all events one of the ingredients of happiness as well as 
charm is to take an absorbing interest in some job or occu- 
pation or pursuit; to be a keen observer of whatever is 
going on round about one—and to 
pay just as little attention as one 
possibly can to the effect of the 
attitude of others upon oneself. 


On a somewhat similar subject, 
though different point of view, 
J. G. writes me: “I know my man- 
ners would be easier if I were not 
so sensitive to what others are 
is thinking.” 
To which S. S. adds: “Js it an 
inferiority complex that makes me 
. so afraid of making mistakes that 
a I am, I know it, at my worst 


: ap among strangers?” 
at And K. A. C. also confesses: 
~~. “My feelings get hurt because I 
rf df have a very. sensitive nature.” 
ia 


To each of the above my answer 
is perfectly heartless: 

Sensitiveness when it is attuned 
to perception of things around us, 
is an attribute of character that is 
above price, but sensitiveness that 
is simply a self-flattering term for 
egomania ought to be ruthlessly 
stamped out—like any other blight. 

The trouble with an inferiority 

complex is that its vision is focussed in- 
ward, a point of view that is as hampering 
as a diver’s helmet lined with looking- 
glass and fastened on for life. 

I don’t mean to be crugl, but the one 
thing that I want to do above everything 
else is to induce the young women and 
men of McCall Street to stop putting their 
heads into mirror-lined boxes. If only they 
will look about them and see as much and 
as far as they possibly can, they would not 
only be happier themselves but they would 
certainly add unbelievably to the happiness 
of the rest of us in the neighborhood. 

Therefore when at least a dozen letters 
in the Post Box today say “I am very 
sensitive,” it is only an average number 
if about eleven of them mean in truth, “I 
am much given to thinking about myself.” 
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As all of the above sounds very much like “preaching,” I 
think we will adjourn to the subject of dining-rooms, and 
answer a gentleman from Texas who asks for “the correct 
etiquette in seating lady guests at a large dinner table.” 


The most important lady present always sits at the right 
of the host, the next most important at his left. If the dinner 
is really formal and they go into the dining-room two by 
two, the host goes first with the guest of honor “on his arm.” 
The other guests follow, each gentleman with the lady who 
is to sit on his right. The hostess goes last. 


A young woman “beginning housekeeping” asks: “Z am 
giving my first dinner party. What shall I have for dinner?” 


Have the dishes which your cook (or you) can do best. 
A good dinner is much more dependent upon the how than 
the what. Don’t attempt anything that you have not tested. 


A bride-to-be writes: 

My intended husband says he would also like to have a 
wedding ring. Will you tell me whether this necessitates a 
double-ring ceremony? And if so, how I can find out about 
it? Does the bride buy the ring for him or does he buy both 
rings and what sort is correct for him? On which finger does 
he wear it and when is it put on and by whom? 

Kindly further tell me what the bride does with her en- 
gagement ring during the wedding ceremony. How is the 
finger of the glove cut so that the wedding ring may be put 
on without removing the glove? 


If the bridegroom is to have a ring, the bride buys it, 
—a plain, flat, gold band—either to fit the third or the little 
finger of his left hand. (For whichever he prefers). At the 
moment in the wedding ceremony when the groom has put 
the ring on her finger, she puts the one for him on his finger, 
and the ceremony proceeds without change. On the day of 
the wedding the bride usually wears her engagement ring on 
the third finger of her right hand, leaving her left free. 

The underseam of the third finger of the left glove is cut 
from about an inch above the top—just enough to allow the 
tip to be pulled off. When the wedding ring has been put 
on, the tip of the glove finger is then put back again. 


From Texas F. J. G. asks: 

When one is invited to a church wedding and not the 
reception should one give a gift? Should the gift be sent 
before the wedding or taken at the time and given? 

Whose initial should be engraved on the silver given as a 
wedding gift, the bride’s or the groom’s? 


It is not customary to send a gift when one is not invited 
to the reception. One can, however, do so if there is any 
reason why one wants to, or if circumstances have limited 
the reception to only the family. Silver used always to be 
marked with the maiden initials of the bride. But as this is 
rather stupid afterwards, it is becoming customary to mark 
things with her married name. 


Is it correct for me to sign this letter Mrs. Mary Courtney 
or, Mrs. James Courtney? And should my sister who is un- 
married sign her name Miss Frances Bergen to friends as 
well as to strangers? 


I should like to print in letters an inch high: NEVER, 
unless you want to be thought utterly illiterate sign a letter 
“Mrs.” or “Miss” except in parenthesis. This way: Mary 
Bergen Courtney, (Mrs. James Courtney). 

Your signature is “Mary Courtney,” or “Mary Bergen 
Courtney.” “Mrs James Courtney” is your address name. 
The only reason you put your address name is because 
strangers cannot otherwise address or place you. You 
NEVER write your address name except to your own 
domestic employees, occasionally to a store when sending an 
order (and then generally in the third person) and when 
writing your name in a hotel register. You also write it in 
the third person. But NEVER as your signature at the end 
of a letter. “Sincerely yours, Mrs. Courtney” is about the 
worst breach of eticuette you can possibly make. 
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LVow you can control it! 





* You need worry no more about dandruff, that un- complicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
it sightly nuisance, so embarrassing to both women and __ strength, and massage thoroughly. You'll enjoy the 
men. cleansing refreshing effect. And you will be amazed to 


see how this treatment, followed sys- 

tematically, does the trick. 

Moreover, Listerine will not dis- 

color the hair nor will it stain fabrics. 

And it is not greasy. 
Try Listerine for dandruff. You'll 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease 
that no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to 
d neglect. Because so often it is a warning of more 
serious scalp trouble—possibly baldness. 


Ne There is one ideal treatment to control , 


is dandruff conditions—the systematic use 

k of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. It really be delighted with the results.— 
works wonders this way. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 

“y The use of Listerine for dandruff is not 


Louis, U. S. A. 
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The FAIRY from the RADIO 
TELLS tle STORY of SIR GALAHAD 


x2 BY HELEN MORRIS 3 


Fairy. Suddenly over her head she heard 
a lovely little tinkle. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said a voice. 

“Why,” Caroline cried, “I was thinking so 
hard about you that I forgot to look for you. 
Will there be pictures as well as a story to-day?” 

“Yes, there will be, if you'll just sit down 
quietly,” said Tempa. 

So Caroline rested her head against the chair, 
and Tempa’s soft fingers shut over her eyes, and 
suddenly Caroline saw things happening. She 
saw a great room, tall and dim like a church. 
Lovely women in quaint nun-like dresses stood 
about a little boy with a sweet, shy face. He 
was kneeling before a tall soldier. And the soldier, 
as Caroline watched, laid his sword for a mo- 
ment on the boy’s shoulder. And all the while 
from the loud speaker came Tempa’s sweet voice. 


C Fairs: Se sat thinking about the Radio 


” 


ONG years ago when Arthur the King ruled 

England's stately land, 

And gathered about him the Round Table 
Knights, a brave and noble band, 

In an ancient abbey, far from the world, in 
snow-white hoods and gowns, 

Lived nuns who cared for the sick and the poor 
of all the neighboring towns. 

And with them lived a little lad, given to them 
to rear, 

A bright and lovable littie boy—to the nuns he 
was very dear. 

One day to the abbey a rare guest came, Arthur 
himself, the King, 

And he praised the nuns and their holy work 
and promised them anything 

They wished to ask, were it gold or land, but 
they, with unselfish joy, 

Asked nothing for themselves at all, but they 
brought him the little boy. 

‘He is young,’ they said, ‘but his heart is pure 
and his faith in God is warm, 

And he hopes some day to serve his king with 
the strength of his heart and arm.’ 

They brought the lad, and he knelt to the king, 
and looked at him unafraid, 

And the glance of his eye was brave as a man 
and sweet as a little maid. 

And the King was glad that the lad when grown 
would be his own true Knight, 

And he said, ‘I will bind him close to me, to 
fight for God and the Right. 

God make thee a good man first,’ said he to the 
little boy at his knee, 

And he gently touched him with his sword, and 
‘Arise, sir Knight,’ said he. 


Back to his castle went the King, back to his 
studies the child, 

And the nuns taught him truth and honor, to be 
brave and pure and mild, 

And he never forgot in his childish heart the 
King who came that day, 

And who made him a Knight of his Table Round 
before he rode away.” 


And now the pictures showed the King as he 
got up and rode away, while the little new 
Knight watched him from the doorway. 

‘shen Caroline saw a huge hall hung round 
with rugs and swords, and in the center was a 
great Round Table at which sat many Knights 


ILLusTRATED By Nancy Fay 
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The Knights were awed by the lad in his white armor 
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A Prize Contest for the Children on McCall Street 
$150 IN PRIZES 


DEAREST CHILDREN: 
This contest is to be your very own. No grown-ups allowed to 

enter. In the December issue the Radio Fairy will tell a Miracle 
Story. Can you guess from the questions below what it is? 

1—What little girl became a saint through kindness? 

2—Whose husband was angry because of her 

generosity to the poor? 

3—What miracle made flowers bloom? 
There will be three first prizes, namely, $50, $25, and $15; three 
prizes of $10 each; and six at $5 apiece for the best contributions. 
Read carefully the conditions of the contest, write a letter telling 
the story of the miracle and win one of the twelve prizes for a 


Christmas gift. ConprTIoNs OF THE CONTEST 
Only girls and boys under sixteen are eligible to enter. 
Don’t write more than 300 words. ' 
Letters must reach this office by November 15. Address the 
Contest Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 




















in flashing armor. At the head of the table sat 
the King, who had been so kind to the little boy. 
In every chair at the Round Table sat a Knight. 
There was one empty chair, and it was at the 
King’s right hand. And now a herald came be- 
fore the King to tell him something. And 
Tempa’s voice took up the story again: 


¥ EARS later the King and his Knights sat, a 
stately band and fair, 

And heard the herald announce that one had 
come to the vacant chair, 

The empty chair at the King’s right hand, where 
was carved for all to see, 

‘Here shall sit the Knight of the Purest Heart, 
whenever the time shall be.’ 

Then the heavy doors were creaking, and open 
the great gates swung, 

And the Knights were awed by the lad who 
came, so tender he seemed and young. 

His armor was white, his helmet white, at his 
side swung an empty sheath. 

Straight he strode to a corner, where, sunk in 
the floor beneath, 

Sunk to its golden jewelled hilt was waiting a 
mighty sword, 

Sparkling and keen in the sunlight, fit for a 
mighty Lord. 

And writ on the floor were the words, ‘There 
is none shall bear me away, 

Save the one man only at whose side it is de- 
creed I stay. 

Easily the right man shall draw me forth with 
the will of his mighty hand, 

And he shall be known afar and wide as the 
best Knight in the land.’ 

Easily he drew forth the sword, then hastened 
to Arthur’s side. 

And the King said to him, ‘At last thou hast come 
to the place where thou shalt abide.’” 


ND there Caroline saw him, so white and 
beautiful, sitting in the chair at the King’s 
right hand. She drew a long breath, and wished 
the Knights and the Round Table hadn’t all hap- 
pened long before she was born. Then she heard 
Tempa again: 


Max” the songs and stories told of brave 

young Galahad, 

Many the battles he fought and the great ad- 
ventures he had; 

Dragons he slew and monsters, he defended the 
poor and the weak; : 

Far to the East he wandered the Holy Grail 
to seek. 

But long before he did these things Galahad 
learned to be good: 

Daily for years full many, he lived as the nuns 
said he should. a 

Daily he wrought small duties, with a willing 
smile and heart; 

Daily, as he was told to, he did his own small 
art. 

And so, dear little listening child, if you would 
be great some day, 

Learn first to be good, as Galahad did, for that 
is the only way.” 


And then Caroline heard a twinkling laugh, 
the scene vanished, and a voice said, “Station 
Fairyland signing off for one month. Goodbye. 
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Pretty Clo 


HE —— of home-dye- 

ing! It’s almost like hav- 

ing a wishing-ring, when 
you want a bright, new dress. Or 
achange in the color-scheme of 
drapes and hangings, throughout 
the house. You can have these 
things overnight! And a/l for a 
few cents. 


You can home-dye anything,easy 
as you could washit. The result 


is alw: ays perfect, if you always use true dyes. 
There’s nothing to good dyeing except to use 
good dyes. Diamond dyes will dye any mate- 
rial, all the standard colors and new shades 
right over the old. Or do the most gorgeous 


tinting rin delicate, true tones. 












) G TS. 
«Martin 
will help 


you Me . 





A Home Service department offers 
every user of Diamond dyes prac- 
tical advice and assistance. It is 
in charge of Mrs. Martin, who 
will gladly help you in the choice 
of colors, matching any special 
shade, or the best way to dye or 
tint anything. Write her any ques- 
tion about dyeing anything in 
your wardrobe, the children’s 
clothes, batik work, etc. 








draper’s. 
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Take the old, yellow dress from 
the closet—and make it a smart 
copper brown! With the same 
Diamond dyes, tint your scarfand 
stockings to match it. 


Are you tired of your faded pink 
waist? Diamond dye it a rich 
Gipsy red. Or the blue waist that 
is too dull; change it to some bril- 
liant shade like parrot green. 


Why not have new curtains this 


Fall—without buying a yard of material! Dia- 

mond dyes give any shade you can find at the 

And color table covers and bed- 
spreads to harmonize with the hangings. 

| hink of the sewing you save—and the 


money—by home-dyeing! 


HNiamond Hues 


Make it NEW 


for 15 cents 





oe 
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The Secret of Beautiful Dyeing and Tinting 


There’s nothing to learn about dyeing. The skill is all in 
the dyes. The one thing required is real dye, And the same 
is true of tinting. Only real dyes can tint in even, true tones 
like the sheer fabrics have when bought. Don’t streak your 
fine lingerie with the synthetic coloring matter now offered 
in various forms! The original Diamond dyes (standard for 
fitty years) are sold by every drug store in the U, S, A. 
for only 15 cents! 


Big Dye and Tint Book Free! 


A valuable book Color Craft free and postpaid, if you 
write. Full of pictures and suggestions for dyeing dozens 


of things at home. To be sure of a copy, clip this 


coupon now: 


DIAMOND DYES 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send Color Craft, the big illustrated book 
on home dycing and tinting, free. 
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IS THE BANANA A FRUIT 
OR A VEGETABLE? © 













ITH your first taste of a banana frit- 
ter comes a new delight and a real 


wonder. 





The new delight is the flavor—all the 


delicate yet unmistakable banana flavor— | 












that blends so well with every food and 
clashes with none. Your wonder is whether | 
this all-food fruit is a fruit or a 
vegetable. 

It is really a little of both. 
It is a fruit, but it is replete 
with carbohydrates, the starchy 


fo od 


most important source of energy. 


elements which are the 


All carbohydrates must be 


turned into sugar before or 





Bananas still have their same delightful flavor when 
served this way—with the tart flavor of sliced oranges. 


during digestion. As bananas ripen, their 
carbohydrates turn to fruit sugars almost 
Ripe- 


ness brings to bananas their fullest flavor, 


ready for absorption into the system. 


as well as ease of digestion. 


Partially Ripe Banana— Yellow with green 


tip . . . In this state bananas are best 
used for cooking as a vegetable. 


Buy bananas by the 
dozen, or by the hand. 
Remember that this 
tropic fruit dislikes 
cold. Avoid the re- 


ae 
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ee 








Yellow Ripe Banana without trace of green .. 
At this stage the fruit has a delicious 
flavor and is readily digested. 





Fully Ripe Banana Flecked with Brown... 
The fruit is now at its best for flavor and 
nutrition. It may be eaten freely by 
everyone, even adults with weak diges- 
tion, as well as very young children. 





eel oe eGR ree at Peer 





This popular recipe disproves the theory that all delicious foods are hard to digest—banana fritters arent. 


In the crisp shell of a fritter . . 


frigerator chill that impairs the ripening process. 

Let bananas ripen in a bowl or dish at room 
temperature. When every trace of green is gone, 
even from the tip, and brown spots appear in the 
yellow sides, a banana is fully ripe. Then serve 
bananas as fruit, salad, or dessert. You will 
find dozens of appetizing ways to serve them in 
the new cook book, “From the Tropics to Your 
Table.” Just fill in and mail the coupon below, 
and this recipe book will be sent free. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 





UNIFRUIT BANANAS 
A United Fruit Company Product 

packed and sealed by nature in a germ-proof package. Imported 

and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Please send me recipe book, “‘From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


[Please print your name and address} 


Name 





Street No 





City a aa 
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HARVEST HOME 


BY DOROTHY GILES 
Author of The Little Kitchen Garden 


HE last, late flowers of 

autumn have a beauty 

which rivals even the 
early morning freshness of 
that “first snowdrop of the 
year” which, springing so daringly from 
the clammy earth, revives our faith in the 
returning sun. With the same sense of 
rejoicing that I welcome those early har- 
bingers of Spring, I find myself yearning 
ever the last flaming marigolds that lift 
their tawny cockades from the drifts of 
tarmshed leaves in the November garden, 
and treasuring each wan, starry bloom of 
nicotiana affinis that remains to me from 
the summer’s plenty. 

For the frosts come early in our High- 

land garden. With the hunter’s moon rid- 
ing high in the heavens a chill comes 
creeping down between the hills and the 
liver, tarnishing the heliotropes and bend- 
ing the proud heads of the dahlias even 
as it turns the maples and beeches and 
dogwoods to glory. 
_ In upland fields the corn ‘shocks stand 
in sentinel rows—like Indian wigwams, I 
used to think when I played among them 
as a child, and helped to carry in the big 
golden pumpkins that grew between the 
rows—and from the Great Marsh sounds, 
tewards sunset, the crackle of the hunters’ 
guns as the wild ducks come circling in 
for the night. 

The garden gives one a comforting 
sense of security in these last, still, sun- 
warmed days of Indian summer that fol- 
low the first frost. Never do the petunia 
blooms seem bigger, richer, more velvety; 
the tufts of alyssum more fragrant; the 
Sweet little pansy faces more appealing. 

No garden is ever big enough for every- 
thing. But even if I had only a very little 
garden I would try to find place in it for 
4 great many very early Spring-blooming 
bulbs and plants, and all the Autumn 
flowers that lie within the range of possi- 
bility. These I would have even if it meant 
depriving myself of many flowers of mid- 
Summer which, lovely as they are, can 
never be as precious as those which first 
gladden our eyes after Winter. 

There is not space here to recount the 
bulbs and plants which make a very early 
and @ very late garden, so I have made 
two lists, one for a Spring, and the other 
for an Autumn planting which I shall be 
glad to send to every garden lover who 
Will write me in care of our McCall Gar- 
den Club. 

There are Autumn crocuses blooming in 
drifts of violet, mauve and saffron yellow 
under the shrubbery—frail, exquisite chal- 
ices that seem all too etherial to be blos- 
soming now. Unlike the Spring crocuses 
these are planted only three weeks 
before they are to bloom. The flower- 


buds soon appear—without 
foliage. Leave them in the 
ground as they are entirely 
hardy and if undisturbed will 
increase. From the yel- 
low stamens of this crocus saffron is 
made, and the flowers were treasured in 
mediaeval gardens for their medicinal 
properties. They were introduced into 
England in the 14th century by a return- 
ing traveller, who planted the bulbs in a 
wood near his home in Essex. There they 
prospered until the whole beech forest was 
carpeted thickly and the village thereby 
became known as Saffron Walden. 

The hardy chrysanthemums are the 
chief glory of the Autumn garden, coming 
as they do after the dahlias and the 
Michaelmas daisies. There are several 
types—the tiny “pompons;” the larger, 
flat sorts of which one of a rosy magenta 
shade is common to most old gardens; 
and the newer, loose-petalled blooms 
which come in delicious shades of sil- 
very rose and mauve, yellow, bronze, 
copper-red, crimson and deep maroon. 
Too often these late comers are given 
the poorest place in the garden—close 
to the house wall where the soil is 
poor and where they receive either no 
moisture at all, or the well nigh fatal drip 
from the roof; or they are left in some 
neglected corner undisturbed—unfertilized 
—for years. Under conditions such as 
these no plant can be happy. Every plant 
needs free circulation of air, some sun- 
light, moisture and cultivation. 

The chrysanthemum has a _ vigorous 
root system which demands that the 
clumps be taken up every second or third 
year—Spring is the time to do this—and 
redivided. At this time plenty of well- 
rctted manure, commercial fertilizer, or 
bone meal should be dug into the ground 
where the plants are to be set. Later in 
the season a second fertilizing of liquid 
manure or bone meal is needed to feed 
the forming flower-buds. Then, if one 
wishes exhibition blooms, the plants 
should be staked and partially disbud- 
ded, allowing each plant to make a few 
magnificent flowers instead of many 
smaller blooms, as is its natural habit. 

A low, black bow! filled with many tiny 
pompon chrysanthemums of a true copper 
color forms the centerpiece of our Thanks- 
giving table. These are the last of the 
garden’s bounty as the snowdrops and 
crocus are the first. Nor is our thankful- 
ness for the year’s blessings unremindful 
of the blossom cycle that has gladdened 
us from the moment the first crocus lifted 
her “tiny, folded, prayerful hands” until 
today, when we bring in the last hardy 
chrysanthemums to celebrate our Harvest 
Home. 
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(verybody 





for a dessert 
like this 


This is the kind of dessert which 
makes a guest wonder—comment— 
and remember! It’s a dessert which 
belongs among the favorites of the 
experienced hostess. So delicious 
to eat! So simple to prepare! So 
reliable every time. Why not try it? 














CHOCOLATE MACAROCN CREAM 

14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine % cup sugar 

Y% cup cold water Few grains salt 

3 eggs 2% cup pounded macaroons 

2 cups milk or stale cake 

2 squares chocolate 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak gelatine in the cold water ten minutes. Makea custard of egg yolks, sugar, 
salt and milk. Add melted chocolate or six tablespoonfuls cocoa. Add soaked - 
gelatine to hot custard, and when nearly cool, add whites of eggs beaten until 
stiff, macaroons and vanilla. Turn into wet mold, or individual molds, and chill. 
Remove from mold by dipping it for an instant only in warm water and serve 
garnished with whipped cream, cherries or whole nut meats. - 


and a salad | 
like this J 

































Your most fastidious guest will 
pauseand take noté of this exquisite 
salad. Itisanunusual demonstration 
of the really delicious dishes which 
may be made with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. Try it—and send for Mrs. 
Knox’s recipe books which contain 
many other unusual delicacies. 


TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine Stalk celery 

14 cup cold water 2 cloves 

3% cups tomatoes Few grains cayenne 

1% onion 2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar 

\y bay leaf Few grains salt 

14 cup almonds, chopped 

Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Mix remaining ingredients, except 
vinegar and nuts—the tomatoes must be well seasoned with salt, pepper, onion 
juice and celery. Bring to the boiling point and let boil ten minutes. Add vinegar 
and soaked gelatine, and when gelatine is dissolved, strain. When beginning to 
set, stir in nuts and turn into small wet molds, and chill. Remove from molds by 
dipping them for an instant in warm water; serve on lettuce leaves with a garnish 
of mayonnaise dressing. é 


KNOX — 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘*The Highest Quality for Health’’ 
Free Books that Open the Door to New Delights 


Mrs. Knox’s recipe books answer the nage! age: A call 
for seasonable variety on the home table, the attrac- 
tive use of left-overs, and entertainment for all occa- 
sions. Send 4 cents for postage—and please mention 
your grocer’s name. 

CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 

108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York 
Both packages contain the same quantity and quality of plain 
Sparkling Granulated Gelatine, but the *‘Acidulated" package 


. has init an extra envelope of lemon flavoring that is not mixed 
with the gelatine. 
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Gives Your Hair 


Extreme Loveliness 


Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 
Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen which 
makes Your Hair so much admired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the 
modern styles of hair dress, make 
beautiful hair a necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It issimply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means thor- 
ough cleansing. 

The hair and scalp are constantly secreting 
oily, gummy substances, which catch the 
dust and dirt and cause the hair to become 
coated. This coating dulls the hair and 
therefore hides its life and lustre. It covers 
the natural color and beauty of the hair and 
prevents it from showing. To have beautiful 
hair you [must prevent this coating from 
accumulating. 

This cannot be done with ordinary soaps 
not adapted for the purpose. Besides, the 
hair cannot stand the harsh effect of free 
alkali which is common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 


PO A ccewndia hig cde cts beendddomesod wael <sipmtne ee 


where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. ‘This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


F you want to see how really beautiful 

you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls makes an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week fora 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Miulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months. 


= ow oe ow aw oe oe oe ee ee oe oe ae a oe ej 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE ! 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me a generous supply of ““Mulsified” FREE, 

elicharges paid. Atso your booklet entitled “‘Why Prop- 

erShampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE." 


26M-38 
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n Canada address 


I 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. l 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


_one side and a snow-cap- 
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Such dainties as Carolines, Pains de la Mecque, Checkerboard Cookies 





ana square, fondant-iced cakes, you can make for your own tea-party 


WHAT SMARTEST EUROPE 
SERVES FOR TEA 


[Continued from page 4o] 


fiord stretching away on 


ed mountain with a noisy 

waterfall on the other, a little blond wait- 
ress in peasant costume served us a var- 
iety of cookies such as might be kept in 
the company cookie jar. One kind looked 
like a section of a checker board, with 
two squares plain and two chocolate. 
Since we came home we have made them 
by dividing a rich cookie dough in halves, 
putting melted chocolate in one half and 
leaving the other white. We then shaped 
two thick rectangular strips of each color, 
laid a strip of chocolate and one of white 
side by side on the board and pressed 
them firmly together. Then we placed 
the other chocolate strip on the white 
and the other white on the chocolate and 
pressed the four firmly into a square 
roll. We wrapped them in a tea towel and 
put them into the ice-box over night. Next 
day we cut off slices about an eighth of 
an inch thick from the end and baked 
them in a hot oven. 

In Scotland we found short-breads for 
tea. These are just what the name im- 
plies—a rich dough which can be cut into 
fancy shapes, glazed with egg yolk and 
baked. Sometimes caraway comfits are 
sprinkled over the top to give color. In 
Sweden a cookie very similar to the Scotch 
short-bread is sprinkled with cinnamon 
and sugar before baking. 

In Prague thin cookies, similar to our 
sugar cookies, are cut in strips about 
four inches long and an inch wide, baked, 
frosted with a meringue, returned to the 
oven and baked at a low temperature un- 
til the meringue is dry and delicately 
browned. Although we haven’t the recipe 
of the pastry cook in Prague, we have 
made a meringue which seems to us ex- 
actly like his. Here it is: 


2 egg whites, beaten 14 cup candied orange 


until stiff peel cut very fine 
6 tablespoons gran- % cup candied lemon 

ulated sugar peel cut very fine 
2 tablespoons sultana 1/3 cup almonds, 

raisins, chopped shredded and 


browned 


Beat sugar into stiffly beaten whites, 
then fold in raisins, candied peel and 
shredded almonds. Spread meringue about 
one-half inch thick on cookies. Bake in 
slow oven (300°F) for about 40 minutes. 
The cookies should not be browned in the 
first baking, or they will become too 
brown while the meringue is cooking. 

Another interesting meringue cover for 
a plain cookie, or even for a saltine 
cracker, is made by adding 3 tablespoons 
of thick strawberry jam to the beaten egg 
whites and sugar, instead of using the 
lemon peel, orange peel and raisins. 


SCOTCH SHORT BREAD 


% cup brown sugar 


2 cups flour WA 
% cup butter 


toad FON Naked 


Sift flour and sugar to- 
gether. Work butter in 
with finger tips. Chill in 
ice-box. Roll, cut with cookie cutter, brush 
with 1 egg yolk to which has been added 
a little water. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°F) 15 or 20 minutes. 


CREAM PUFF MIXTURE 

%Z cup butter 1 cup flour 
1. cup boiling water 4 eggs 

Put butter and water into a saucepan 
and bring to boiling point. Add all the 
flour. Cook, stirring constantly, until very 
stiff and thoroughly mixed. Remove from 
fire and add unbeaten eggs, one at a time, 
beating well after each egg is added. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on greased baking sheet, 
or put through pastry tube. Place in hot 
oven (400°F.) for 15 minutes. Then 
gradually lower heat until oven is moder- 
ate (about 350°F.) and bake until puff 
is light and dry. 


RICH COOKIES 
1 cup shortening 5 cups flour 
2 cups sugar 4 teaspoons baking- 
2 eggs powder 
¥Y% teaspoon salt Y% cup water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add beaten eggs, and water. Sift together 
flour, salt and baking-powder and add 
to first mixture. Add vanilla and mix 
thoroughly. Divide dough in half. To one 
half add 2 squares melted chocolate. 
Shape as directed above for checker- 
board cookies. 

MIGNONS 

Something small, dainty, attractive, and 
altogether desirable is “mignon” whether 
it is baby, looking too sweet for words, or 
one of the most delectable achievements 
of the patissier—a little cake of the palest 
pink, with a candied violet on top. A cake 
well named, judging from appearances, 
and even better to eat than to see! _ 

To make Mignons bake pound cake in 
a layer about one and one-half inches 
thick. The firm, close texture of the pound 
cake is necessary. When cold, cut into 
rounds about the size of a half-dollar. A 
thing cannot be large and be mignon! 
Using a sharp knife, cut each round across 
twice, making three round layers, the cen- 
ter one slightly thicker than the other two. 

Heat tart currant jelly until it Is @ 
thick liquid and almost boiline hot. Lay 
center layer of each mignon on = fork, dip 
quickly into jelly, allowing it to remain 
only long enough to absorb syrup. Re- 
place it on bottom layer and put top 
layer on it. Cool. Cover with boiled 
frosting tinted a delicate pink and lay 2 
candied violet in center of top. 

These cakes should be frosted the day 
they are to be used, as jelly will soften 
frosting after a time. Cakes, however, can 
be prepared the day before. 
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Use standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. 
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0 popular with everyone, the 
MOUTH of YOUTH 
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be tiny mouth glands 

led Even while we are children, the im- 
en portant mouth glands—the numbers 


show where they are, three on each 

side—begin to slow up. They must 

be kept active, for they are the real 

genmen of the teeth. They should 
e working day and night to protect 

“we the whole mouth. 

, The fluids they produce wash away 
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should say I am! Really, I’m so grateful 
and happy, and I'll try my very best to 
please you.” 

There was a suspicious mist over the 
stars and Trent turned abruptly to his 
work. “All right. Then it’s a bargain. 
Miss Bossart will get you started.” 

That evening Cecily went home on 
wings. She burst in upon her mother 
and Martha. “I got it! I’ve got my job! 
A better one than I went for! Oh folks, 
I’m so happy; but such doings! Just wait 
till you hear!” 

They had to hear it all twice, even to 
the dragon’s big words. They questioned, 
they exclaimed, wondered, commended. 

Later in the evening, Mrs. Wainwright 
looked up from her sewing, “What does 
Mr. Trent look like?” she asked. 

“Oh, just the ordinary, well-fed, rich, 
business-man type. Somewhere between 
forty and fifty I imagine. Rather heavy 
and uninteresting looking except when he 
laughs! He has nice eyes, though,” Cecily 
sketched carelessly. 

From the first day of her regular work, 
Cecily found herself growing more and 
more satisfied with her relation to the 
great Trent business. She worked hard, 
but she was happy in the doing of it. She 
rarely saw her employer. 

One day he did not come to the office. 
Miss Bossart shook her head. “He meant 
to be here, for he has three engagements. 
Some all night party, I’ll wager.” 

“Ts he so gay?” Cecily asked. 

“Well, you know, ‘single men with 
money don’t grow into plaster saints!” 
Miss Bossart paraphrased lightly. 

“Single men!” Cecily’s eyes were large. 
“Why—isn’t he married ?” 

Miss Bossart stopped short. “Why you 
poor little innocent suburban lamb! Don’t 
you know that he’s one of the richest, 
most sought-after bachelors in the city?” 

Cecily relapsed into her chair. “Gra- 
cious,” she said. “I supposed he was an 
old married man with a_half-grown 
family !” 

“Just forty or thereabout,” Miss Bos- 
sart continued. “He’s only had full charge 
here for the last six years, you know, 
since Mr. Bruce W. Sr’s death.” 

One morning as Cecily arrived at the 
building, she found Trent already in the 
elevator. She smiled at him over some 
roses she was carrying. He followed her 
into the office and chatted in friendly 
fashion as she arranged the flowers in 
their vases, and told him about the garden 
at home. 

“Am I not to have a boutonniére?” he 
asked finally. 

Cecily flushed. “Why of course. Shall 
I choose for you? This is our loveliest 
kind.” 

Trent stood looking thoughtfully at the 
rose she handed him, before putting it in 
his buttonhole. “I should like to see your 
garden,” he said slowly. “May I drive you 
home this evening? I have the roadster 
here.” 

Cecily hesitated. ‘She was amazed. 
“Why, that will be very nice, Mr. Trent. 
My mother will love showing you the 
garden,” she heard herself saying primly. 

When she stepped out of the elevator 
on the first floor that evening, Trent was 
close beside her. The low slung car was 
at the curb. Cecily sank back in the 
cushions with a delicious sense of safe 
adventure; a comfortable thrill. 

Trent did not speak until they were 
out of the worst of the traffic. Then he 
looked around and smiled. “All the 
passengers still present ?” 

“Right here,” Cecily smiled back, “and 
enjoying themselves hugely.” 

When they came out at last into the 
open of the speedway, Cecily exclaimed 
rapturously. 

“You don’t tire of this drive then?” 
Trent asked curiously. 

“Tire of it? Why it’s the first time I’ve 
had it!” 

It was well they had the road to them- 
selves for the moment, for Trent turned 
squarely around to look at her. “Is that 
some sort of subtle compliment?” he 
asked. 

“Tt’s the truth,” Cecily affirmed. “Is it 
so surprising ?” 

Trent said nothing for a moment. And 
then: “Ever been: out the Boston Post 
Road? Or the Storm King Highway? Or 


over the Watchung Range in Jersey?” 

At Cecily’s repeated “No,”. Trent shook 
his head darkly. “I really cannot retain 
any one in my employ who is so woefully 
ignorant of the surrounding country. Sup- 
pose we agree upon one lesson a week— 
in the car.” 

Cecily laughed. “You're a very graceful 
philanthropist. I don’t see how I can re- 
fuse especially when my job is threatened.” 

When they reached home Mrs. Wain- 
wright was waiting for them. 

“Mother, Mr. Trent wants to see your 
garden,” Cecily was saying. 

They walked through the little garden, 
Mrs. Wainwright explaining the names of 
her favorites as she went. “And you must 
have a fresh rose,” she said kindly, as she 
proffered him a beauty. 

He put it at once in-his buttonhole as 
he thanked her. And no eyes but hers 
noticed that instead of tossing the faded 
one away, he deftly slipped it into his 
pocket. It was this trifle that brought a 
tense feeling to Mrs. Wainwright. Her 
little Cecily! And this strange man! This 
strange, rich man. And he had put the 
rose in his pocket! 

But if she had felt a sense of alarm at 
the first sight of her daughter on terms of 
easy friendship with her employer she 
was both surprised and reassured by 
Cecily’s unaffected, happy acceptance of 
it as the weeks went by. 

The truth of the matter was that Cecily 
was excited only in the sense that any 
girl is who has never enjoyed man-given 
good times and who sees them for the 
first time looming rosily ahead of her. 

The lack of suburban young men had 
never particularly Lurdened Martha and 
Cecily. The thing which had occupied 
Cecily’s thoughts—in those moments when 
she had time to think longingly of certain 
unknown joys—was The Ideal. It had all 
begun long ago. Cecilv could not re- 
member what she had been reading or 
thinking one day, when suddenly The 
Ideal had sprung, Minerva-like, full-grown 
before her. She could see him plainly. He 
was tall and slender and dark. He had a 
sensitive, high bred face; poet’s eyes, 
(brown), balanced by firm chin; a mobile 
mouth, humorous and tender by turns. 

As time passed, The Ideal instead of 
fading had become more vivid. He took 
on new qualities, every one which Cecily 
came to believe a lover or husband should 
possess; but his physiognomy remained 
startlingly familiar. Ridiculous! And still 
there he was in her mind! The man she 
hoped to marry! So this explains why 
Cecily, young, pretty, and poor, without a 
sign of a suitor for her soft little hand, 
was not stirred sentimentally over the 
seeming interest Bruce W. Trent had sud- 
denly begun to take in her. 

Trent had made no change in his man- 
ner since that first afternoon. They had 
driven each week. Cecily had reveled in 
the summer beauty of new country sides 
and Trent seemed to enjoy her delight. 

One hot July afternoon they left the 
office earlier than usual and drove rapidly 
out of the city. They crossed to the Jer- 
sey side and drove on for an hour, until 
they came to the mountain roads. From 
the eminence of the roadway, they looked 
over a little sloping meadow, sweet with 
freshly cut grass, into a tiny lake. 

Trent drew the car close to the meadow 
and stopped it. “Are you content to stay 
here a while?” 

“Content! It takes my breath, it’s so 
lovely !” 

He drew from the back of the car the 
hamper of lunch he had ordered and set 
it on the grass. They ate slowly, watching 
the crimson grow to faint pink and’ then 
to violet in the water. Trent had made 
a soft, scented dais for them out of the 
half raked fresh hay. Here they sat to 
watch for the moon-rise behind the 
wooded hill. Though they talked of many 
things, Trent spoke less than usual. He 
confessed at last to a worried day. 

“I had a long talk with a good friend 
of mine who’s in trouble. His wife’s leav- 
ing him, or wants to. They’re all in 4 
tangle. It’s about money. And I think it’s 
his fault. He doesn’t give her enough 
personal allowance. I told him he ought 
to be ashamed to give her less than fifteen 
thousand a year for her own use; and 
then let her use it, [Turn to page 60] 
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without any rendering of accounts.” 

Cecily raised a small, questioning voice. 
“Do you mean fifteen thousand dollars a 
year to do with just as she pleases?” 

“Certainly. I happen to know he can 
afford it comfortably. His income is about 
the same as mine.” 

He paused, and leaned back on the 
warm grass, supporting himself on his 
elbow. “There seems to be a queer re- 
lation nowadays between money and 
love!” he said slowly. 

“f didn’t know there was any,” Cecily 
replied quickly. 

“T’m glad you said that,” he returned. 
“Tt keeps one’s faith up in some old-fash- 
joned theories.” 

His voice sank to a low timbre. There 
was a deep, caressing note in it. “Tell me,’ 
he urged, “how do you feel about love? 
How do you think it will come to you?” 

Cecily closed her eyes. Suppose the man 
lying at her feet were The Ideal—the 
dream come true! At Jast she spoke. “Of 
course I’ve thought of it. And I’ve always 
had one line that flashes into my mind 
whenever I do. Do you remember the 
Song of the Water Babies, Kingsley’s you 
know, that begins: 

‘Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing, shallow and dreaming 

pool,’ 
Don’t you remember?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” Trent admitted. 

Cecily winced a little. The Ideal would 
have placed it at once. She went on, how- 
ever, softly. 

“It’s in the last verse that the line comes. 

‘Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood-gates are open, away to the 

ee 
That’s the way I’ve thought of love com- 
ing—sweeping through my heart like a 
rushing river—bearing me on and on....” 

She glanced at Trent. He was watching 
her with an expression she had never 
seen in his eyes before. “Flood-gates!” he 
pronounced slowly. And then, “I guess 
that’s the only way it does come—if it’s 
the real thing.” 

A little later he sprang up, put the 
hamper in the car, came back and held 
out his hand. “Time to go—if we’re to 
be back at ten like good children,” he 
said as he swung her lightly to her feet. 

He retained her hand. Then quite de- 
liberately he raised it to his lips, placed 
a kiss in her palm, then folded her fingers 
back over it as if to guard it, and re- 
leased it without a word. 

That night when the rest of the house 
was quiet Cecily sat by her window, 
thinking as she had never done before. 
She had decided, that night, that whatever 
Bruce Trent had been to other women, to 
her he was no philanderer. That he cared 
for her —-perhaps loved her. If he loved 
her it was natural to suppose he would 
ask her to be his wife. There was that. 

But the overwhelming thought that 
seemed to Cecily suddenly to wrench her 
from all life’s regular quietudes, was that 
of Bruce’s unconscious, worried speech 
about his friend in trouble. The words 
came back to her as if they were written 
flaming across the night. 

“His income is about the same as 


mine . . . . He ought to be ashamed to 
give her less than fifteen thousand dollars 
a year, to do with as she pleases ....” 


Fifteen thousand dollars a year! The 
wife of Bruce Trent would have at least 
that! And if, (inconceivable thought) she 
Were to be that wife . . . . what would 
it mean? Mean! 

It would mean Martha released from 
the bondage of that frightful little hot 
booth; Martha free for Rome, for Paris. 

And her mother. Why for Mother it 
would mean rest, comfort, luxury—all her 
heart could desire. 

And for Cecily? She shivered. She was 
afraid. This strange, momentous decision 
Would never have to be made! She was 
foolish, over-wrought. It couldn’t be. 

Then, somehow, out of the darkness she 
Saw them. The two men. There was The 
Ideal—to whom her heart clung. There he 
stood, waiting, eager, buoyant, young! 
And over against him stood Bruce Trent. 
The silent, strong man, his first youth al- 
teady behind him, whose eyes were tender 
while his lips were stern. 

Cecily wrestled till nearly morning, and 
then flung herself, white and exhausted on 


the bed. She had made her final decision. 

It was the next week that Trent left 
for Canada. Cecily was glad to see him 
go. There would be a month’s respite. 
And perhaps more. She might have been 
mistaken. But with his return in Septem- 
ber it was clear to Cecily that her intui- 
tion had been correct. She knew it the 
first day when he was there waiting, when 
she entered the office, looking stronger 
and browner than ever. The light was 
blazing in his eyes and he made no at- 
tempt now to conceal it. 

“And I may drive you home tonight, 
may I not?” 

Before many weeks the thing became 
clear to every one. It was beyond a 
whispered suspicion. They went for tea in 
the city’s smartest places. They drove 
through the voluptuous scarlet and gold 
of October’s woods; they went to the 
theatre. But in all these meetings, in all 
their evenings together, he gave no sign 
in word or act, ‘that: he was a lover. It 
was only when she looked into his eyes 
that Cecily knew—and feared. 

It was not until after the holidays, 
however, that the fateful night occurred. 
They had gone to the opera. Trent 
had suggested it hesitantly and Cecily had 
divined the reason. But after she and 
Martha had’ walked up the Avenue and 
returned with two wisps of silk; after 
there had been several evenings at home 
of excited consultation, then of careful 
cutting and stitching, Cecily had an eve- 
ning dress so exquisitely simple that it was 
almost a creation. 

When she removed her wraps at the 
opera, she saw Trent start. Her 
cheeks were flushed as she looked up mis- 
chievously into Trent’s eyes. “Will I do?” 

He bent suddenly over her until his lips 
were close to her ear. “My darling!” he 
whispered. 

So, she told herself, with a rush of ex- 
cited fear, it was coming, now, soon. 
Through the evening, as the beauty and 
the passion of the music beat upon her, 
Cecily was acutely conscious o£ the strong 
man beside her. When he looked at her, 
there was that in his eyes which she 
knew would soon demand expression. 

The opera was over. Trent guided her 
quickly through the crowds. They were 
back in the car, speeding home. 

When the car stopped before the door, 
Trent said quietly to the chauffeur: “Get 
in the back of the car, Hays, and keep 
warm. I'll be out in a few minutes.” 

Cecily took off her coat and scarf in 
the hall. Trent tossed his things on a chair 
and followed her into the living room. 

“They’ve had a fire,” Cecily began, 
animatedly casual. “See, there’s a log still 
burning for us. It was sweet of you, Bruce, 
to send Mother that fine wood for 
Christmas. She so loves a fire, and 

” 


aa 

She looked up, and stopped. Trent was 
close to her. Suddenly he caught her 
madly to him. She felt his lips on her 
throat, then on her lips. She felt his arms 
crushing her. 

Then as suddenly again, he released her. 
“Forgive me, Cecily. That’s a bad start. 
I thought I had a better grip on myself. 
But don’t think for a minute I only .... 
Cecily, I Jove you. More that I ever knew 
I could love a woman. I love you with 
all my heart and soul. Cecily, will you 
marry me?” 

He was waiting, breathing quickly. It 
was time now . . . . Martha in the little 
booth . . Mother in the worn coat 
....“I—I want to marry you, Bruce,” 
she said softly. 

And then, again, his face was bending 
over her; she was in his strong embrace. 

It was Trent now who did the talking, 
while Cecily sat quiet and shaken beside 
him. He was boyish, exuberant, trium- 
phant. He confided all his fears, and 
Cecily bravely laughed them off. 

When he rose at last to go his face 
sobered, looked almost stern. “I’m not 
worthy, sweetheart. But if you trust 
yourself to me, I’ll never let you regret 
it. And as to the money.” He smiled a 
little. “I suppose I would be called a rich 
IE on, career 

“Oh, I know,” Cecily interposed. “It 
terrifies me. So much of it. And your way 
of living is so different from mine.” 

“We'll live just as [Turn to page 70] 
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simply or as luxuriously as you wish, dear. 
I just want you to know that the money 
will be yours to do with as you please. I 
can think of one thing right now, that I 
know you'll want to do for somebody 
not far away.” 

“Martha?” Cecily asked tremulously. 

He nodded. “Can’t we start her off on 
her career at last?” 

“You’re so good, Bruce,” Cecily cried 
brokenly, and for the first time drew his 
face down to hers. When he had gone, 


“Not the flood-gates,” Trent finished 
quietly. 

“No.” It was a whisper. 

There was a long second of silence. 
Then Trent spoke. “You’ve been honest 
and fine with me, Cecily. You couldn’t 
be anything else. Now I want you to....” 

“But I’ve ruined everything now for all 
of us, Bruce if I—if we don’t marry. Oh 
I’m so wretched! I wish I had kept quiet. 
But can’t we go on as if it hadn’t been 
said? Ill do everything to make you 


she went slowly up stairs. She took off happy!” 
the turquoise gown, folded it carefully and “Listen, Cecily. You trust me don’t 
laid it away; prepared for bed mechani- you?” 


cally and once there, lay wide-eyed, 
clenching and unclenching her hands. 

He was so kind, and so rich... . 
why any girl would be too happy . 
and she was happy . . Martha to 
Paris . . . . Mother with every luxury 
‘ . and she would have everything 
women were supposed to want... . he 
wasn’t old really . . and she liked 
him so as a friend....he was so big and 
strong....if only that little cold, heavy 
spot in her heart would grow warm. 

She didn’t go to the office next day. 
Trent had come laughing back to the door 
the night before to tell her not to. 

“You need the rest; and besides I'll 
make a fool of myself,” he had said. 

It was not till evening that Cecily told 
them at home. In their excitement her 
quietness passed for the shyness of love. 
They had suspected of course. They were 
deeply happy for her. And they liked 
Trent. 

For the next two months Cecily led a 
strange life. She who had been the most 
transparently truthful of girls, learned 
to dissemble. She studied every form of 
artifice. She chatted brightly, she sang, 
she laughed, she planned her wedding; 
she drove and walked and talked with 
Trent. And no one, not even her mother, 
suspected the cold corner of her heart 
which hurt. 

This went on until April, and then on 
one of those warm, whispering early 
spring nights the crash came. They were 
driving through the sweet darkness, Trent 
very happy, unusually talkative. He was 
telling her of his business, its growth, the 
sudden impetus of the last year. The gain 
in money. 

He broke off, gave a short, ashamed 
laugh, then confessed: “Do you know it’s 
the money that embittered me a little 
about women in general. Used to, I mean. 
They’re sch a hardened lot, these days— 
many of them. Sometimes it made me 
furious and sometimes it—hurt. But I 
swore a vow long ago that I would never 
marry until I was sure the woman I 
loved, loved me in return, without my 
money. That’s why I fell in love with you 
at first sight, I guess.” 

It was here that Cecily’s cry broke into 
the stillness. Her hand clutched his arm. 
“Bruce, I have to tell you. . . . I can’t 
go on this way. . it’s no use Ske 
and after what you’ve just said! Bruce, 
I—I must tell you... 

Trent drew the car to ‘a stop by the 
roadside. “Now dear, what is it? You 
have something to tell me that worries 
you. Be a brave girl. Out with it.” 

Cecily’s breath was coming in little 
catching sobs. “I don’t know how 
to tell you, Bruce. It’s too awful. 
But I can’t act a lie. I—I’m afraid 
it was the money that made me— 
promise. Not for myself—oh, you 
know I never would have done it for 
myself, but for Mother and Martha. I 
thought it wouldn’t be wrong. That I 
could make you all happy by doing it 
when—when you wished it so—and I 
never meant to let you know till you said 
that—just now—and . . 

It was here, I say, that Bruce Trent 
showed himself a strong man. His voice 
was steady, and very gentle. 

“You’ve almost done a great wrong, 
dear, to yourself. Don’t you know that the 
last thing on earth your mother and 
Martha would wish would be to benefit by 
a marriage that was distasteful to you?” 

“Don’t,” said Cecily sharply. “Don’t 
say that word. It’s horrid. Our marriage 
could never be that. I would be happy. 
I like you so much, and respect you—it’s 
only that I don’t—that it isn’t quite—not 
the way I’ve always thought . Mf 


“Of course.” 

“Well I want you to feel that this is 
my business now; my problem to solve. 
And I want you to stop worrying. Will 
you promise?” 

“Tf I can,” she faltered. 

They drove back home, through the 
sweet, spring night. Trent said good-bye 
at the porch. “Remember,” he said gently, 
“you are to leave this to me. We'll find 
just the right way out. Good night, dear.” 

The next day was Sunday. Cecily 
pleaded a headache, and stayed in her 
room, with the shades darkened. She 
would doubtless hear from Trent that 
day. His decision. She shuddered. Why 
had she made that insane confession, that 
might wreck the happiness of three lives! 
At ten o’clock there was a long, loud 
ring of the bell. Cecily flew down the 
stairs, heart pounding, breath quickening. 
He was here at last. The suspense, at 
least, would be over. 

But a strange youth in uniform stood 
on the threshold proffering her a letter 
and a package. “Special messenger. Sign 
here, please.” 

Cecily attached a shaky name to the 
dirty slip. The door closed again. She was 
going back up the stairs. The letter and 
the package were from Trent. She sat 
down in her own room and opened the 
letter. The small, firm handwriting sud- 
denly became a blur. When it cleared at 
last, she read: 

Dear Girl: As you may imagine I have 
thought of nothing but you and your 
confession since last night. It was inevi- 
tably right that you should teli me. But 
knowing the truth, I cannot allow you to 
fulfill your promise to marry me, even 
though you generously urge it. That 
would be very wrong 

But I have thought ‘of one thing which 
is in my power to do—and yours to help 
me do—which will bring something like 
happiness to me and, I hope, real joy to 
you and your mother and Martha. 

I want to make possible the things you 
had dreamed of in marrying me. In the 
package which will go with this letter 
you will find the means to do it. 

Accepting what I send is the one thing 
you can do for me, Cecily, to help me 
bear this like a man. I won’t pretend even 
to you that it is easy. Don’t let any fool- 
ish pride keep you from doing as I ask. 
I think then I should be desperate. 

You will find the package to contain 
securities which will cause you no embar- 
rassment in handling. I want you, dear to 
tell your mother the truth as you told me 
last night, and then show her this letter. 

I am leaving on a night train for 


Northwestern Canada, then on to the | 


Orient to see about our interests there. I 
shall be gone a year at least. This will 
make it easier for you and for me too. 
I am leaving you no address, dear. This, 
too, is best. 

May God bless you, and some day 
bring all your dreams true. 

Yours always, Bruce. 

Cecily read it once and again. And 
again. She turned the package over curi- 
ously in her hands. Here, in her grasp 
was all she had sought for Martha and 
her mother. That claim on her love was 
satisfied now. Set aside, as it were. 

She was free from any need of money 
for herself or for them. And suddenly, be- 
cause of this, she saw Bruce Trent for the 
first time apart from the riches that for 
these last months she had so craved and 
hated. And as she looked something cold 
and hard within her seemed to melt. All 
the fears, all the sense of strangeness were 
gone. For suddenly The Ideal had become 
the stranger. And all his bright young 
trappings had dissolved [Turn to page 75] 
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EVERY genuine Sherwin- 
Williams product carries this 
famous “Cover the Earth” 
trade mark. Millions of home 
owners—great railroads, 
steamship lines and indus- 
trial concerns—from one end 
of the earth to the other— 
have implicit faith in it. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
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For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 
IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and crade mark 
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-||NISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


TO PAINT TO VARNISH TO STAIN 
USE PRODUCT | USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW | NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto 


S-W Auto Enamel 
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The FAITH of MILLIONS 


have never countenanced the slightest departure 

from their firm purpose of making the name Sherwin- 
Williams representative of the highest order of public 
service in its field. 

Because neither competition nor expediency has ever 
swayed the preparation of Sherwin-Williams products 
in any direction save that of increased excellence, the 
millions of the werld’ssixcontinentshave placed an unique 
and unqualified faith in the familiar Sherwin-Williams 
trade mark. They have grown accustomed to looking 


Sire the earliest days of this business, its sponsors 





for it as the one unmistakable warranty of worth on 
finishes for every conceivable use. 
R R rR 
Near you is a merchant who proudly Coston the sign 
“Paint Headquarters” that yee may know he can supply 
you with the products of Sherwin-Williams. If you 
would stop mistakes in painting, consult the Sherwin- 
Williams Household Painting Guide—a dependable 
and exclusive help to your selection of the one right 
finish for each purpose in or about the home. Then, 
“Follow the Guide to Paint Headquarters.” 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 
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- HE President’s Cake 
Maker’”’ is the proudest of 

thetitleswhich Mary Lyles Wilson 

has inherited from her mother. 





From McKinley to the present, 
every President has had his holi- 
day cake baked by Betty Lyles 
Wilson and now by her daughter. 
They have baked for the Prince 
of Wales, famous brides, gover- 
nors of states, and hundreds of 
other celebrities. 


“T inherit my mother’s almost 








religious belief,” says Miss Wil- 








son, “that only the finest ingre- 
dients should be used to make a 
cake. 


“T take it for granted that it is needless for 
me to say that I always use Royal Baking 
Powder. Yet I do like it known that much of 
the excellence and sure results of my hot bread 
and cake is due to the use of Royal, and in my 
icing I find it invaluable.” 


To Make the President’s Cake 


cherries, 14 lb, crystallized pineapple, % Ib. orange paste 
or Turkish paste, 214 lbs. raisins and % Ib. citron and 
soak over night in 14 cup grape juice. 

Cream 1 cup shortening and 14 cup sugar. Beat yolks of 
6 eggs very light with 14 cup sugar—combine the two; add 
'¢ glass grape jelly, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, }4 teaspoon 
nutmeg, }4 teaspoon allspice. 


a ‘ Res, ° 
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The Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder. Contains no alum, 
Leaves no bitter taste 
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The President's Cake is a luscious fruit cake which may be made for 
Samily use without the icing. Recipes for cake and icing are given below, 


Sift 1 teaspoon Royal: Baking Powder with 134 cups flour 
and add alternately with stiffly beaten whites of 6 eggs; then 
2 teaspoons melted chocolate. 


Sift 1 cup flour over fruit and add to batter; put in last 34 Ib. 
blanched and ground almonds and 1% Ib. pecans. 
Place in loaf cake pans (the sides and bottom of which are 


lined with fitted greased heavy brown paper). Steam slowly for 
six hours. Place in slow oven (250° F.) and allow to dry out for 





























Tue Royat Bakinc 


an hour. This recipe may be doubled 
exactly if a larger cake is desired. Makes 


3 cakes in loaf pans 5” x 9”. 





Fancy Icine; Cook 2 cups sugar and 1 
cup water until it forms a fairly thick 
drop from tip of spoon (222° F.). 

Beat 4 egg whites with wire whisk. 
Gradually beat in 4 cup granulated sugar. 
Beat in % of the cooked syrup. Continue 
to cook the syrup until it threads very 
fine (230° F.). Add another third of the 
syrup to the egg whites and beat in very 
thoroughly. Cook remaining third of 
syrup until two drops fall at once from 
the spoon (250° F.). Beat it into egg 
whites. Add 34 teaspoon Royal Baking 
Powder and 1 teaspoon lemon juice. 


SLA RGAE TEIN: 


Cook over hot water, folding it over, 
but not beating, until thick enough to 
pile high without spreading and sinking. 
COOL. When ready to use on cake, fold it over carefully until 
smooth and creamy. Makes about 134 quarts, 


Jessie Woodrow Wilson’s Bride Cake 


Cream 1 cup shortening and 2 cups sugar together well. Sift 
5 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 4% cups flour and } tea- 
spoon salt together five times; add alternately a little at a time 
with 134 cups sweet milk and beat thoroughly. Add 8 egg whites 
which have been beaten stiff and 1 teaspoon almond extract and 
134 teaspoon vanilla extract last. 


Bake in slow oven at 325° F. until perfectly firm to the touch, 
or about 1 hour and 10 minutes, Makes one g-inch round loaf, 


This charming Bride’s Cake was 
baked by Miss Mary Lyles Wilson's 
mother for the wedding of Miss Fessie 


Woodrow Wilson (Mrs. Sayre) 


Mail the coupon for free book 
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FLOOD-GATES 


[Continued from page 79] 





as nebulous mist before this great con- 
suming fact of love which she knew now. 

For Cecily saw at last as though in a 
plaze of light that this man was her man. 
She loved him! 

And then in a whirlwind of panic she 
remembered. He was going that night! 
Was perhaps gone. ...ayear.... 
the Orient . . no address for her! 
She flew to the telephone. The line was 
busy. Every moment was precious. She 
couldn’t wait longer! She must find out 
for herself. She must see him. She 
snatched her cape and purse, from the 
hall closet. With the same blind, desper- 
ate impulse that had sent her first to 
Bruce Trent’s presence, she ran down the 
street to the station. Fate was merciful. 
A train was coming. She caught it. 

It was a lifetime, before she found her- 
self in the city, rushing after a taxi-cab. 
She gave the driver the number, shakily. 
“And please drive fast!” she begged. 

She was there in the apartment lobby. 
At the elevator, waiting, breathless. 

“Mr. Trent’s apartment.” 

She pressed the bell at the door, and 
waited..OQid Harvey came, serious, kindly, 
correct. 

“Is Mr. Trent here?” 

“He’s just dressing to leave, Ma’am.” 

“May I wait? I must see him.” 

“In the library, perhaps you’d rather, 
Ma’am.” 

He showed her into the room, and re- 
treated softly. 

Cecily moved about restlessly. Trent’s 
room. Here among his belongings she 
could feel his presence. Cecily was startled 


“Cecily,” he cried, “what are you doing 
here, alone, at this hour? Don’t you know 
you shouldn’t be here?” His voice was 
stern. 

“TI couldn’t get you on the telephone 
and I had to tell you something. Bruce, 
| »” 


A tap on the door. The discreet voice 
of Harvey in the doorway. “The gentle- 
men, sir, to say good-bye to you. Shall 
I show them into the... .” 

“Send them off, Harvey, at once. I 
can’t have them here now. Tell them I’ve 
gone.” 

Then he came back to Cecily. “It was 
cruel of you to come. It’s sheer torture. 
Why did you?” 

Cecily’s eyes were glowing. She came 
close to him, and put her hands against 
his shoulders. She spoke quickly. 

“T don’t know how to make it sound 
convincing. I only know it’s true. I got 
your letter, and the package. I didn’t 
come to return it to you, as you suppose. 
I came to teli you, that somehow with 
that money in my own hands, I was able 
to see past your riches to you for the 
first time! Perhaps you can’t believe me 
now after all that I said, but I—I love 
you, Bruce.” 

She felt his hands grip hers. She could 
see the veins at his temple. 

“Are you sure,” he asked hoarsely. “Or 
are you trying to give me a fool’s para- 
dise ?” 

Cecily raised her shining eyes to his. 
“Look,” she said, “it must be written on 
my face.” 

And it was. As Trent read it, he gath- 
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“Bid Sooty Kettles 
a lasting goodbye 


You can do it with a Perfection Stove’’ 
Sarah T. Rorer 


Philadelphia Cooking Expert 


: O woman needs to put up 
with sooty pots and pans, 


“It lights instantly, and can be 
extinguished just as quickly. 
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it. It was burnt out from top to bottom 
the day before yesterday.” 

“Ah!” said Sam. His arm tightened 
about Ermine, but still he did not look 
at her. “Thank you for telling us.” 

“You’re welcome, I’m sure,” said his 
informant, opening the door wide enough 
to squeeze herself through. 

She was gone. Sam turned at last to 
look at the girl beside him. “I’m awfully 
Sorry, dear,” he said. 

She answered him with a gasp. “And 
on our wedding-day too! I told you—I 
told you—it was all no use. Trying to get 
away from it. It’s Fate, don’t you see? 
Fate following us—catching us up! And 
the Black Knight—you heard what she 
said?—he always appears when anything 
1s going to happen!” Again she uttered a 
gasping sound that tried to be a laugh. 

“Well, let’s hope this is his last appear- 
ance!” said Sam practically. “Sit down 
and have some tea, dear! It’ll do you 
good. Was the place insured ?” 

“Insured !” She gasped again. “Good 
gracious, no! Do you imagine anything 
like that would ever happen to me? I 


caught in a merciless current and being 
swept remorselessly downwards. 

Time passed. She began to doze, start- 
ing awake again at intervals. The rush 
of the water grew more insistent. Some- 
how it began to seem like a voice calling 
her; or was the voice somewhere beyond 
—somewhere outside her life? 

As one who rises from a grave, so did 
her spirit rise, answering the voice that 
called. “I know he is here!” she said to 
her quivering soul. 

And then, very suddenly, she saw him, 
and realized, amazingly, that he had come 
to seek her. He was tall and strong— 
a Crusader, clad in black armor with 
a cross upon his breast. His visor was 
down as always, or was it that the 
light blinded her so that she could not 
see his face? She knew not, nor did she 
care. She had loved him from the first 
unseen, had cherished his memory through 
the dark years, and she loved him now 
with a love that burst upwards from her 
heart with a wild rapture that was greater 
than anything she had ever known. For he 
loved her too; in spite [Turn to page 76] 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can poe serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
pockets dangerous to the health. See 
him at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 
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CKdel Godwin 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


A. out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of 
grim pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is 
to blame. 


Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s men- 
ace by brushing teeth and gums regularly 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the 
Gums. 


Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks 
its course if me. ys fd ne and used in time. 
It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which 
dentists use to fight pyorrhea. 


Itisa pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps 
them pink and healthy. It cleanses the 
teeth thoroughly and gives them that spar- 
kling whiteness which is such an asset to 
your smile. 


Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s 
count. Delay may mean no end of trouble 
and expense. Why not start today with 
Forhan’s as a safeguard? At all druggists 
35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE. IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 75] 


of all he knew—perhaps because of it ?— 
he loved her too with a love beyond all 
measuring, a love in which compassion had 
no part. He loved her for herself alone, 
with an intensity that burned away all 
lesser things. He loved her and he wanted 
her—her dream-knight who knew every- 
thing, who understood. 

She stretched out her arms to him, 
crying incoherent things, and in a moment 
he was holding her, holding her—ah, the 
comfort of his hold!—while she sobbed 
upon his breast. ; 

“Oh, how I have wanted you!” she 
said. “How—dreadfully—I wanted you!” 

He did not speak in answer, only held 
her strongly, his hand upon her head. And 


then the vision faded. She opened her eyes. 


in darkness. “Where am I?” 

“Tt’s all right, dear. I’ve got you,” said 
Sam. 

She recoiled sharply, almost pushing 
him from her. “You! You!” 

“Tt had to be me,” said Sam. “You 
jumped up in a nightmare just as I came 
in. Better now?” 

She sank back trembling, unnerved, the 
tears still running down her face. 

“T thought,” she said, “I thought it 
was—” she stopped herself. 

“The dream-knight,” said Sam. 

Her silence answered him. 

The morning dawned grey and cloudy 
and they went down to the cheerless 
breakfast in a dingy little room that 
everlooked the street. 

Ermine was white and listless. She ate 
what Sam considered good for her be- 
cause it was less trouble than to do other- 
wise, but she did not attempt to disguise 
her distaste. Her eyes were heavy and 
she looked unutterably tired. 

“Are you sure you want to go to Ross- 
ingdon?” he asked her when the meal 
was over. 

“T must go,” she said. 

Every yard of the road they travelled 
was familiar to her, but she scarcely no- 
ticed it. Her thoughts were deeply en- 
grossed with other things. 

Their driver was a man of few words, 
and could give them little or no informa- 
tion on the object of their quest. Yes, it 
was true that Rossingdon Manor had 
been burned down. No one knew how it 
had happened, but things often did happen 
like that. Places often became unlucky 
when they got old. That was all he had to 
say about it. 

At the end of half-an-hour they came 
to the lodge gates. The lodge was moss- 
grown and deserted, with broken windows, 
inexpressibly forlorn. The drive was com- 
pletely overgrown with grass and moss 
into which the wheels ,of the car sank 
deeply. They rounded a curve of the 
avenue and were pulled up short by a 
fallen tree. 

“Afraid we shall have to walk the rest 
of the way” said Sam. 

They left the car, and climbing over 
the tree, resumed the journey on foot. 
The drive was a long one. Ermine trod 
it as one in whom all youth was dead, 
but she refused the help that Sam offered. 

“Don’t worry me,” she said, “or I shall 
have to go alone!” 

He dropped some paces behind her 
when at length they came in view of the 
ancient walls. 

They stood on an eminence, stark 
against the grey sky, as deserted as 
though they had been in ruins for years. 
The roof was gone, and daylight gleamed 
through the blackened window-frames. 
Ermine shuddered at the sight, but 
pressed on. She came to the steps that 
led to the main entrance and paused, look- 
ing up. A desolate wind howled through 
the place, but from somewhere within 
there came a tapping sound. As she stood 
hesitating, Sam came up behind her. 
“Don’t go in!” he said. “The walls may 
not be safe.” 

She paid no heed to him. But she did 
not ascend the steps. It was as though an 
invisible hand restrained her. And while 
she waited there, on the threshold of her 
ruined home, the tapping sound grew 
louder till that of shuffling feet accompa- 
nied it, and over the scattered and 
charred débris of the hall there came a 
figure. 

Ermine gave a great Start at the sight. 
“Deborah!” she said. “Is it old Deborah?” 


A curious screech of recognition an- 
swered her as an old bent women dressed 
in incredible rags came, leaning on a 
knotted stick, down the broken steps, 
Her face was as brown as an autumn 
leaf, crumpled in a thousand wrinkles, 
and out of it one black eye shone with a 
shrewd and rat-like brightness; the other 
socket was red and empty. 

“Who on earth—” said Sam. 

Ermine stopped him. “Be quiet, Sam! 
It’s an old gipsy I used to know.” 

The ancient hag stopped two steps 
above them. “It’s the little lady come at 
last!” she said, and her voice also seemed 
to Sam to have something rat-like in its 
quality. 

“Ah, the many times I’ve called 
you, dearie! But you wouldn’t come. And 
now it’s too late—too late. Old Deborah 
couldn’t do any more for you. I’ve 
watched—I’ve watched for years. And I 
lost my cutty the other night in the big 
hall where the Black Knight stands, so I 
knew there was evil coming. And it’s 
come—and it’s come! And you're late!” 

Her thin voice rose on a wail. Ermine, 
her white face still and drawn, raised a 
restraining hand. 

“How long have you been here, 
Deborah ?” 

“My dearie, I’ve never left the place,” 
said the old gipsy vaguely. “I’ve slept and 
waked and waked and slept, waiting for 
you. 

Some one had to be watching, and 
there was no one left to do it but me. 
But it’s all over now—all over! It’s time 
I laid me down for good. The old place 
is gone, and never a Devereux will live in 
it more. Eh, dear! There’s’ nothing leit. 
The glory is departed!” 

She beat upon her breast with her 
claw-like hand. “And you, dearie—you 
that used to be so fine and handsome, 
what’s come to ye? I mind how I read 
your hand long ago when ye was scarce 
more than a babe, and there was a 
knight waiting for ye down the years. 
Has he come to ye then, dearie? Is this 
your knight ?” 

She seemed to grasp Sam’s presence 
for the first time, regarded him with her 
one eye keenly under pent brows for a 
space, then, mumbling to herself, de- 
scended the remaining steps and curtseyed 
deeply before him. 

“You’re the gentleman I saw,” she 
said. “I didn’t know ye at first. I know 
ye now. Old Deborah can’t see like 
she used to, but she knows—she knows. 
And so she’s found ye! Ye’re wed, maybe? 
May the Lord send ye showers and show- 
ers of blessing, and children to grow up 
around ye that’ll have the good Devereux 
blood in them though they won’t be 
Devereuxs! Ye hear me, dearie? He’s your 
lord and master—the grand knight like I 
told ye—and you’re to give him all you’ve 
got, like the good wives in the Holy Book, 
and the Lord make ye increase and 
prosper and give ye offspring like the 
sand on the sea-shore, and give ye health 
and strength to bear ’em, dearie! And 
ye’ll be happy—ay, ye’ll be happy if ye 
give him all ye’ve got. But not till then, 
dearie, not till then! There’s no happi- 
ness ’twixt man and wife if ye keep back 
anything. Offer it up, dearie! Offer it up! 
Give willing, and ye’ll find happiness! 
Old Deborah knows—she saw him 
coming to ye years ago—she knows— 
she knows!” 

She turned and began to hobble away, 
but paused a few yards from them, look- 
ing back. 

“Ts there aught I can do fer ye, my 
lord?” she said. “Will I cast a spell for 
ye, or will ye win her without? It’s bet- 
ter for them as can do without. But 
there’s some as can’t.” : 

“Oh, tell her to go!” whispered Ermine 
suddenly and urgently. 

Sam’s arm came round her and she 
suffered it as with his other hand he 
gravely saluted the old gipsy woman. 
“Thank you, mother! I’ll manage with- 
out,” he said. 

Old Deborah smiled with toothless 
appreciation of the title, and shouted 
further extravagant blessings in her 
cracked, eldritch voice as she resumed 
her way. 

Sam turned with Ermine and began to 
ascend the [Turn t» page 124] 
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lf the Largest Department Store in the 
World were near your own home 


where would you do your shopping? 


Ward’s Catalogue in your home brings to you 
all that the greatest city stores can offer—wide 
variety, vast stocks of fresh, new merchandise 
and the greatest possible saving. 


Consider what this 
great Catalogue means to You 


This Catalogue gives you an opportunity to 
share in the low price making power of sixty 
million dollars in cash. Because sixty million 
dollars were used to secure these low prices, 
these big savings for you. 

Cash buys cheaper than credit—always. 
Ward’s buys everything for you for cash. Goods 
bought by the thousand dozen, by the car load, 
cost less than by the dozen. We buy in the 
largest quantities to supply the needs of 
8,000,000 customers. 

Our great force of merchandise experts search 
all markets for goods of reliable quality at the 
lowest prices. Knowledge, skill, the buying 
power of large volume, and millions of cash have 
created these bargains for you. 





Are you using this book? 
Your neighbor is 


There is a saving of $50 this very season—for 
you—if you use this book. Turn to this Cata- 














Chicago Kansas City 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


logue for everything you buy. See for yourself 
the lowest price—the right price to pay. 

Consider that over 500,000 new customers 
started sending their orders to Ward’s last year. 
Over 500,000 more are turning to Ward’s this 
year. There is the measure of Ward’s Value, of 
Ward’s Quality merchandise, of Ward’s Service, 
and of Ward’s Saving. 


This Big Book is Saving 
Millions of Dollars 
for Millions of People 


Are you getting your full share of the savings it 
offers? Are you saving on almost everything you 
buy? Are you using this book every month—are 
you using it every week—every time you buy? 

Are you getting all the savings that may just 
as well be yours? 

And at Ward’s a Saving in price is a real 
saving. Because at Ward’s, Quality is Main- 
tained. We do not sell ‘‘job lots,” ‘‘seconds,” 
and “bankrupt stocks.” We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. We guarantee 
everything we sell to be fresh, new merchan- 
dise of reliable quality. 

You have a copy of this book, or a neighbor 
has. Useit. Take full adyantage of all the sav- 
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ings that may just as well be yours. See for 
yourself what millions of our customers find— 
that your real savings are bigger, and that it is 
more satisfactory to send all your orders to 
Ward’s. 


Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. Besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Therefore, your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s, 


Ward &Co 


Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Christmas Gifts 


Thousands of Suggestions at Popular Prices 


Cr New 1927 catalogue—the best ® 


we have ever issued —is now ready! 










From its beautifully illustrated pages, 
filled with the finest selections of Diamonds, 
Watches,Rings, Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet 
Ware, Leather Goods and Gift Novelties 
ever assembled, you can choose distinctive 
gifts of quality—at Big Savings. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Herewith are shown a few @rticles from 
our catalogue which are typical examples of 
our values—our fine qualities—our low prices. 


You may order direct from this advertise- 
ment without hesitation. Everyarticleshown 
here or in our Gift Book is exactly as illus- 
trated and described, and is fully guaran- 
teed to satisfy—or money refunded. 


We ship all orders immediately postage 
prepaid. An extra saving for you. 


Mail Coupon NOW. 


a ful I70 Fage 
Gift Book Seng jor ul loday 


oo ae 







622—Ladies’ 17 jewel guaranteed 14K white rolled gold 
plate watch. Hand engraved case, blue sapphire 
winding crown, Adjusted to three positions. Silk gros- 
grain ribbon, engraved clasp. 


Pe winged reese ee 


timekeeper. Only . 
623—Same as above with 14K solid white $ 
gold hand engraved case. Only ....eee% 23.50 


PR GR A Ke scat" 





MA 632—Excelient qualitytapestry in gilt 


frame, 10 3-4% square. Pop- $2 00 
. e 


ular hunting scene. Only. . 


601 —2 piece steak set, sterling silver han- 
dles, steel guards. 6" stainless,steel $3 
blade. Boxed attractively. $5.00 value De 





















614—Hand paint- 
ed candle holders, 
frosted glass. Can- 
dles to match. Di- 
ametelr 33-4" at 
base. Attractive 


gift box. Blue, 
rose, sunlight, yel- 
low. Big value, 


ner pair. .$' 


State color. 2.25 


602—Tomato server, 
8 1-4" long. Sterling 
silver handle, silver 
plated bowl. Boxed. 
Script initialengraved 
free. Old English let- 
ter Sc extra 1 

each....- . 





619—Genu 

ine seal bill 

fold. 4K gold 
606—46 silver-plated iced- corners and ~ —— 
tea spoons. Anexceptional shieldforengraving. = 
value. Script initial en- Window pass, separate 


pocketsforcards.Calflined.Folds  — 
compactly. A regular $8.50value. $4 85 
Mono Engraved Soc extra. Only . 


graved on each, $ extra. 
Old English let- 
ter Sc extra. Price 1.00 


BAIRD -NORTH DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 


i i i 5 $ ifi ith each 
Blue-white, superior quality, full-cut gems. Guarantee certificate wi le 
solitaire Diamond Purchase entitles you to full refund if not entirely satisfied. 





627—7 genuine 
blue white bril- 
liant diamonds 
matched and set 
to look like single 
stone. Exquisitely 


pierced solid 18K : 
624-Genuine.per- white gold. Fully 625—Fiery, 
fect, blue white Al guaranteed. Rep-  brilliant,fine 
yw diamond, engraved resents a 2 carat quality, blue-white diamond/ @ 
18K solid white gold. soli- mounted in hand engraved 


Gals. 245.00 gota’? bargain.®200,00 


BacePttons'$80.00 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 800 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift Book for 1927. 
This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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Address 


City . State 
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THE CHINESE COAT 


[Continued from page 13] 


“This is one of the finest specimens of 
its kind that I’ve ever seen,” said 
Jim, trying to dispel, by his terse sum- 
ming-up, the silence that had fallen upon 
them all. 

“It’s too exquisite,’ Aunt Kate de- 
clared; and Queenie cried out, “Oh, how I 
wish it were Lorraine’s! Lorraine, how 
perfectly gorgeous you’d look in it!” 

Lorraine said, in a voice that sounded 
harsh, as though two metals had been 
struck together: “Put it on, Nell; 
Queenie’s quite right, you’ll look gorgeous 
in it.” 

Jim, struck by the twist she had given 
Queenie’s burst of enthusiasm, glanced 
swiftly at her. She was not happy and 
restful any more, and her hands trembled 
with impatience as she helped Nell on 
with the coat. Nell was a superb woman, 
with nothing frail nor exotic in her ap- 
pearance. Health was clear in her brown 
skin; in the curves of her mouth, firm and 
yet indolent; in the burnish which lay like 
a blessing upon the coils of her rich brown 
hair. The Chinese coat hung upon her 
impersonally, as though it were on alien 
shoulders. Vanna and Marietta broke out 
into little cries of ecstasy at seeing their 
mistress so radiantly apparelled.. She 
pivoted slowly, displaying herself, spread- 
ing her arms to show the coat. 

And Lorraine turned to Jim, and said 
confidentially, as though she could not 
withhold her admiration any longer: 
“Wouldn’t Nell look really magnificent in 
TiGING ‘RICE os t's” 

Jim took Lorraine home that evening. 
She had scornfully denied any suggestion 
that she would not rush about alone at 
any hour of a moonless night; but she 
wanted him to have a peep at her babies, 
she said. 

On the way down to the mule-track, she 
said suddenly to Jim, with that impulsive 
air of hers: “Look here, I wish you’d tell 
me, I’ve been so anxious to know that it’s 
all right—about Nelli and Stephen Green- 
ways. Did he send her any sort of message, 
when he gave you that coat for her? 
Did he say nothing, nothing at all to 
show that he realized our Nell is differ- 
ent from all the rest of the world? Ah 
now, did he?” 

Jim purposely remained stolid. “He’d 
hardly be likely to give me a very subtle 
exposition of his sentiments towards my 
sister, while running beside a moving 
train, would he?” 

“You know very well what I mean; 
why do you pretend you are dull or 
slow-witted? Two or three words would 
be enough for me or for you. What ex- 
actly did he say when he gave you the 
parcel? Had he spoken about it before?” 

“No, never before; Stephen’s not com- 
municative, you know.” 

Lorraine persisted: “But what were his 
exact words when he handed you the 
parcel through the window of the train?” 

“He said: ‘Had an awful job to catch 
you; thought the train went at eleven 
instead of ten. Look here, I want you 
to take this out to San Giaciulo for me, 
will you?’” 

“Ts that absolutely all?” 

“Absolutely all. Why?” 

Lorraine stood still in the middle of 
the path. “I want you to take this out 
to San Giaciulo for me,” she repeated, 
slowly .... . 

She was not irritable nor truculent any 
more now; indeed, she was looking rather 
as Nell had looked an hour ago, dreamy 
and starry-eyed, as though some one had 
given her a present... 

Lorraine began to make trouble. From 
the moment she was inspired with the 
fair notion that the coat might have 
been meant for her, she actually did be- 
lieve it. Stephen, of course, had meant the 
coat for her, not for Nell. She had not 
been sure, up till then, whether her spell 
upon Stephen had entranced him enough, 
while he had been staying up at the 
cottage. He had teased her and argued 
with her, and he had looked at her very 
often, and they had gone fish-spearing on 
the Mediterranean, and had talked about 
travel; . . .“I’m utterly a nomad at 
heart!” Lorraine had said. During one of 
the hours they had been together, he had 
kissed her over and over again. 

Bit by bit, her mind worked a 
complex pattern of his motives and his 


actions; every sentence -he had _ ever 
spoken was now cunningly altered to ex- 
press what his silence had never yet ex- 
pressed. He was a mysterious creature of 
moods, Stephen Greenways; at moments 
he had seemed to hate Lorraine, but he 
had sent her the coat. And now a foolish, 
an idiotic mistake, had resulted in his gift 
going to Nell, and not to her! What was 
to be done about it? Straightforwardly, 
Lorraine could have gone to Nell and said: 
“Stephen Greenways loves me and he 
meant the coat for me. Give it up!” Or 
she could have written to Stephen: “The 
Chinese coat which you meant for me, 
has gone to Nell. Please tell her that I 
am to have it.” But that was not Lor- 
raine’s way of accomplishment; she saw 
plot after plot unfolding, flower-like, in 
frcnt of her; and her spirit trembled and 
thrilled and was exultant at the prospect 
of so many exquisite and minute devices. 
While Nell had the coat, Nell was a 
creature to be destroyed. Afterwards, 
when she had stripped her, Lorraine would 
love her, and be sorry, and make a coat 
for her out of caresses. Meanwhile, she 
went up very often to the cottage, several 
times a day, and she set out to make Nell 
feel unattractive. 

Nell felt uneasy, now, whenever she 
wore Stephen’s gift to her. At first she 
had often put it on, from an artist’s de- 
light in it, and her woman’s profounder 
delight to appear, even in the man’s ab- 
sence, as he must have envisioned her 
when buying the coat. But Jim and Aunt 
Kate looked at her so queerly whenever 
she wore it, so anxiously, as though they 
feared some unhappiness in store for her, 
and would have warded it off if they 
could. 

Nell’s bewilderment would have been 
enlightened, if she had overheard one or 
two fragments of Lorraine’s recent con- 
fidences to the other members of the 
party: “Aunt Kate, I don’t know what 
to do. I must tell some one, and what- 
ever happens, we must all work to keep 
it from Nell. Jim had no right to make 
a terrible mistake like this; you'll hate 
me for it, and it isn’t my fault.” 

“What is it, Lorraine? Tell me. Don’t 
clench your fists so wrathfully; you look 
like Medusa just about to do her con- 
juring act.” 

“You won’t laugh when you know,” 
Lorraine said, slowly. “It’s the Chinese 
coat that Stephen Greenways asked Jim 
to bring out to San Giaciulo.” 

“Well?” 

“What am I to do, Aunt Kate ?—Oh, do 
guess, don’t make me say it. His words 
to Jim were: ‘I want you to take this 
out to San Giaciulo!’ if only he had 
said ‘to Nell’—but he didn’t! he didn’t!” 

“Jim, if you didn’t hate me, there’s 
something I’d tell you.” The pair were 
lying out on the flat rocks, after bathing 
in the little sun-soft bay: Nell was still 
swimming along the side of the boat 
rowed by Queenie. Jim and Lorraine were 
alone for the minute: 

“IT don’t hate you when I’m with 
you,” Jim Wallace said, with perfect 
truth; “but when you’re not there, and 
I’m thinking about you, you seem 
to me—” 

“Go on!” Lorraine propped her chin 
on her hands, and gazed at him steadily, 
as though to witch the words from his 
mouth. “‘You seem to me—’?” 

“Dangerous to Nell.” 

“Nell? I’d do anything for Nell! Why, 
I—I—love her.” 

“I know you do, but she’s not as happy 
as she used to be; her house isn’t happy; 
she seems, somehow, restless.” 

“You put that down to me? Jim, I'll 
make you take that back. Suppose, all 
this time,” Lorraine went on fiercely, 
“that I was protecting Nell, sacrificing 
what is my right, my property, just not 
to hurt Nell; shielding her from you, 
Jim, and your idiotic blunders . . . -” 

And then she told him about Stephe 
Greenways, and the silent, but unmis- 
takable throb of his passion for her, and 
about the Chinese coat which he had un- 
doubtedly sent her... . ? 

. . . . “What are you two talking 
about ?” Nell called out, swimming lazily 
towards them. She was glad to see that 
they looked as though they were agreeing, 
at last; she hated strife [Turn to page 80] 
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HOW 





men and women 


keep the pace— 
enjoy every moment—avoid constipation 


Three times the amount of living crammed 
inte every twenty-four hours; the pace of 
ten years ago is tripled. Between business 
and evening affairs is merely time for chang- 
ing clothes. This, night after night. Morning 
finds men and women rushing joyously 
through daily tasks. And they thrive on the 
pace that dizzies by-standers. 


A new kind of health is the secret. Few men 
or women knew this health a few years ago. 
Now thousands know it. To live the pace set 
by these top-notch people all must have the 
new energy. 


This health is merely the right kind of free- 
dom from constipation, one: of humanity’s 
oldest enemies. You can prove this for your- 
self, the way thousands of men and women 
have done, by sending the coupon below for 
a 4-day trial of a non-medicinal, nature- 
given remover of constipation 


Constipation now prevented 


In millions of cases, yes millions, constipa- 
tion is not recognized by its victims. X-rays 
of the lower, five-foot-long intestine prove 
how general is this condition. Food debris 
lodging in the folds and bends of the in- 
testine make breeding places for countless 
germs that manufacture poison. This poison 


“Regular as Clockwork” 


Today’s Amazing Energy 


seeps into the blood. Vital organs and nerve 
cells, bathed in this tainted stream, fail to 
function healthily. Headaches, nervousness, 
sleeplessness, debility, dull lethargy are 
among the symptoms. Organic diseases are 
eventual results. Yet many victims never 
guess their ill. 


Now, thousands have found new life in free- 
dom from all this hidden constipation. They 
are possessed of bounding vigor and nerve 
contentment. They have discarded drugs, 
cathartics, gymnastics, diets. Night and 
morning, as regularly as they brush their 
teeth, they take a swallow of the nut-tasting 
Nujol. 


Nujol—from nature 


The modern physician, the world over, rec- 
ognizes the marvelous power of Nujol to act 
upon food waste alone, to keep all the waste 
moving outward, slowly, steadily. This 
complete ejection is a requisite of health. 


Doctors are taking Nujol to keep fit for their 
tremendous tasks, and are prescribing it for 
all ages and conditions—babies, children, 
men and women in their prime or in declin- 
ing years. Athletes in training rely on Nujol 
to counteract meat diets. Men in sedentary 
work, or traveling, find Nujol an absolute 


Accept This TRIAL Offer Today 


Nujol Laboratories, Room 809A, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay 
shipping costs. Send also 24-page, illustrated booklet, “Defeating the Enemy of Health.” (For booklet alone, draw 
a line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 
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Don’t trifle with symptoms 


Taking pills, cathartics, purges or any 
drugs may stop for a short time the ill- 
feelings, the symptoms of constipation. 
BUT THEY DO NOT STOP ‘CON- 
STIPATION. Destroying warning sig- 
nals doesn’t prevent accidents—nor 
sickness and disease. Better to be always 
SAFE and never have either symptoms 
or constipation. That means taking 
Nujol—the pleasant tasting, thorough- 
going remedy derived from Nature. At es 
all druggists—in convenient-sized bot- 
tles for family or self. Start Nujol today. 











































necessity. Business women and social women 
know that Nujol maintains the charm of 
vitality, of clear complexion, sparkling eyes 
and lustrous hair—signs of inner well-being. 


When you see men and women make spec- 
tacular ““come-backs” into business or social 
circles, when you see dull listless people 
change to dynamic personalities, it is due to 
this new health-energy that comes from 
ridding the system of al! vestiges of constipa- 
tion. Nujol users acknowledge it. 


If you go straight to your druggist and 
obtain a full sized Nujol to start taking it 
tonight, you should still send the coupon for 
the book, “Defeating the Enemy of Health.” 
This comes in handy many times for self and 
family. No money necessary for book. And 
while Nujol is at all druggists everywhere, 
this book and trial offer are given only 
occasionally. 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. “ 


For Constipation 
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for mothers-to-be 


“The introduction of antiseptics into obstetrics has re- 

duced mortality through infection from the stage of a 

frequent occurrence to that of an infrequent accident,” 
says a well-known New York obstetrician. 


OTHERS of today need not give 
M a single thought to the dangers 
that once made motherhood a period 
of anxiety. “The modern use of anti- 
septics has been a greater protection 
in obstetrics, perhaps, than in any other 
phase of medicine. With a tranquil 
mind a woman today awaits the com- 
ing of her baby. She knows that every 
means will be employed to safeguard 
her and her child. 


Nothing is more important in the 
hour of birth than the use of ‘““Lysol’’ 
Disinfectant, the standard antiseptic 
for obstetrical use. “‘Lysol’’ is em- 
ployed by physicians and in hospitals 
everywhere. It is the antiseptic which 
your physician and nurse will rely 
upon for your protection. 


In every household to which a baby 
is coming there should be a bottle of 
“*Lysol’’, ready for every emergency. 
“*Lysol’’ is used because of its proven 
reliability as a preventative of possible 
infection. With all its trusted strength 
it is free from the slightest alkalinity ; 
so carefully blended that in proper pro- 
portion it is even soothing to sensitive 
membranes. 


A free booklet of value to 
the expectant mother 


Our booklet, “When Baby Comes’, 
in the free “‘Lysol’? Health Library 
tells you how “‘Lysol’’ should be used 
in time of child-birth, and contains a 
great deal of information—all simply 
told—very interesting to the prospec- 
tive mother. We will be glad to send 
you a free set of this ““Lysol’’? Health 
Library. Merely mail in the coupon 
below. 


“*Lysol’’? Disinfectant is also the 
ideai antiseptic for feminine hygiene. 
To maintain germ-free cleanliness and 
daintiness, it is unexcelled. Full in- 
struction on Feminine Hygiene is 
given in another booklet of the free 
““Lysol’’ Health Library. 


You can get “‘Lysol’’ at your drug- 
The 16-ounce bottle is most 
economical. Full directions for its use 
come with every package. Be sure you 
get the genuine ‘‘Lysol’’. 


gist’ s. 


Made by LYSOL, INCORPORATED, 
a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company, 
Sole Distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Canadian ‘distributors, Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Sew FoR THIS FREE ‘{ysol"HEALTH LIBRARY 


EVERY mother will want this “Lysol”? Health Library, sent in a 
non-descriptive wrapper. Three interesting volumes on house- 
hold health, feminine hygiene and ‘‘When Baby Comes.” 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
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among her companions; it interfered alike 
with her work and with her content, and 
led to displays of melodrama, which ‘was 
her especial horror. 

—“But whatever we do,” Jim had just 
said, “we must keep it from Queenie.” 


T was after Nell’s party was officially 

over, and the last of the visitors had 
gone down the hill, and even the mixed 
band had packed up their guitars and fid- 
dles and had lurched away, singing, genial 
with the wine of the country provided by 
Vanna, it was then that Nell showed Aunt 
Kate a dark splash on the Chinese coat 
where she had spilt a few drops of 
Barola: “Isn’t it a shame? I only noticed 
it just now, I rather wish I hadn’t worn 
it tonight, after all, as we were ragging 
such a lot.” 

Aunt Kate had forgotten for a moment 
the tense atmosphere surrounding the coat 
and its ownership; and saw the spot on it 
merely as a simple question of practical 
efficiency. “Lorraine,” she called out, for 
Lorraine was swirling ard dipping her 
body round and round the room, showing 
Jim how the Argentine tango was done— 
“Lorraine, my dear, how would you get 
this out?” 

She stopped, strolled across, was shown 
the blemish on the coat—and suddenly 
stiffened: “You fool!” she accused Nell, 
hoarsely. “You’re not fit to wear it, spoil- 
ing it . . . . you big clumsy fool.!” 
Too late, Aunt Kate remembered that 
she should not have consulted Lorraine, 
of all the world, about the spot: With a 
sinking heart she waited for revelation. 
Lorraine was shaking with temper; she 
would not be likely to control her tongue 
now, with her coat violated. 

“It will never be perfect again,” said 
Lorraine, and, with what seemed to Nell 
an absurdly passionate gesture, put her 
lips down on the embroidery where the 
splash of wine had darkened it, as though 
she would have protected it, had she been 
able, with a barrier of her own flesh. 

Nell pulled herself away. “A bit over- 
excited, aren’t you?” she said, pleasantly. 
“You’d better run home to bed.’ 

Lorraine lifted her head; she could have 
wept over her coat, but she enjoyed in- 
sulting Nell; it was rather a relief from 
the evening’s pent-up desire to be herself 
handling, stroking, wearing that gorgeous 
creation that Nell had so casually spoiled. 
“You are the school-girl type,” she said, 
uttering every word scornfully and dis- 
tinctly. “You think you are an artist, but 
no artist could have injured such a work 
of art. Oh, you’d be all right in tweeds 
or a ‘gym dress’ or a nice simple, white 
evening frock that you can ‘send to the 
cleaners’; those are your style. And then 
you have the cheek to flaunt about the 
whole evening wearing my—” 

Jim crashed in just in time. He could 
have murdered Lorraine; as it was, he 
said anything that came into his mind, 
however discourteous, which he thought 
might divert her fury less perilously from 
Nell to himself. “If you have the man- 
ners of the gutter,” he exclaimed, sharply, 
“you'll kindly keep them in check in this 
house, please, or else you needn’t bother 
to come up here again.” 

He had achieved his purpose; Lorraine 
flung savagely round on him: “This house 
was Heaven before you came into it. I 
was always happy up here. You’ve brought 
in a dry-rot. Ever since you came, every- 
one has turned against me, Nell and Aunt 
Kate and Vanna and Watson. . . . do 
you think I haven’t seen it? Treachery! 
. . . I’m not coming up here again, not 
while you’re here.” 

With a cry that was partly a sob and 
partly an animal expression of rage, she 
hurled herself over the low window-sill, 
and vaulted, arms out-stretched in front 
of her, as though pushing something 
away, from terrace to terrace of the 
garden, until she disappeared, running, 
under the olives that met over the mule- 
track. 

“Please, Miss Wallace, I think I ought 
to go after Lorraine and sleep with her 
tonight; I do, really. She’ll make herself 
ill over this; she’s terribly upset, and you 
know the doctor said she was not to be. 
I think I will go down, even if you forbid 
it,” finished Queenie, very bravely. 

Queenie came up to breakfast, the next 


morning, big with importance and secrecy; 
very obviously complacent with the 
knowledge that she was now aware of 
something hidden from Nell. She patron- 
ized Nell a little, at breakfast. 

“Lorraine’s been very ill indeed all night. 
I sat up with her.” 

“Is she coming to lunch today, to help 
eat up the sandwiches?” 

“No, indeed she isn’t,” a touch of in- 
dignation was audible. “I’m not sure if 
she will ever come to this house again, 
not unless . . . . But I was wondering, 
Miss Wallace—I don’t know whether I 
ought to say it—but I do believe that 
Lorraine might be brought round, if you 
were to apologize to her. She’s awfully 
fond of you, you know.” 

“My dear Queenie, why should I apolo- 
gize? Because Lorraine kicked up a scene 
over a spot I’d made on my coat?” 

“Oh, but—” Queenie began, and very 
perceptibly checked herself. 

“Jim,” gasped Aunt Kate. 

Jim drummed with his knuckles on the 
window-ledge. “Go on, Queenie,” he said, 
grimly, “get it out and get it over.” 

“Get what over?” asked Nell, surprised 
at the nervous edge on his voice. 

“All right, I will. You all sit on me be- 
cause you think I’m a fool, and you are 
all beastly to Lorraine—and the whole 
time it’s her coat!” Queenie sprang up 
from her seat, and turned her pretty face 
with its facile pink-and-white, full in 
Nell’s direction, so as not to miss anything 
of the other woman’s expression: 

“The Chinese coat that you’re so proud 
of—it’s Lorraine’s. Mr. Greenways meant 
it for Lorraine. He sent it out to her, not 
to you, because he was secretly in love 
with her. It was a m- m- message painted 
in silk. Lorraine knew at once that your 
brother had made a mistake when he gave 
it to you, only she was too fine to say 
anything. She wouldn’t say anything now, 
even though you have turned her out of 
the house. I expect you’ll be furious with 
me, but I don’t care; I like justice!” 
finished Queenie. And waited for the skies 
to burst. 

“Well, and so do I, of course,” said 
Nell, very cheerfully—and from the depths 
of Aunt Kate’s soul sounded a tumult of 
applause . . “and if the present is 
meant for Lorraine, she must have it, 
though still I don’t see what all the fuss 
was about. I'll run down with it after 
lunch, though I must get some work done 
first.” And she walked out of the dining- 
room into her studio. 

Queenie looked disappointed. 
didn’t seem to mind a bit!” 

Deeply troubled, Jim followed Nell 
into the studio. He guessed something 
of what the revelation must have meant 
to- her; with all that lay behind it, 
of Greenway’s probable attachment to 
Lorraine; and the sting that lay ahead, 
of Lorraine’s triumphant possession both 
of the coat and the man. But: “Good 
old Nell!” was all he said, when he went 
in, and found her coolly occupied with the 
finishing touches to her portrait of Vanna. 
She gave him the ghost of her own ironic 
smile, now: “How long have you known, 
Jim?” 

“About four or five days.” 

“Lorraine told you?” 

Ves,” 

“And Aunt Kate, too?” 

“Yes.” 

“You let me make rather a fool of my- 
self, didn’t you, strutting about in Lor- 
raine’s Chinese coat ?” 

“Sorry, dear; it was I who was the 
fool, making that blunder. I don’t quite 
know how to get it right again without 
hurting you. As for Queenie—” 

“Oh, Queenie doesn’t count,” said Nell, 
contemptuously, “but I’m afraid there 
will be a reckoning with Lorraine.” 

It was with a full consciousness of such 
a reckoning impending, that she sauntered 
down the mule-track, a few hours later, 
with the coat over her arm. 

Her knock at the front door was opened 
by Lorraine’s confidential maid. Lorraine 
was lying as Nell had anticipated, re- 
membering previous hysterical collapses: 
a still white little figure in a white night- 
gown in a white bed, her great mourn- 
ful eyes and her mass of hair the 
only patches of color. She had not 
painted her face at all, [Turn to page 81] 
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[Continued from page 80] 


so that it looked more than ever like the 
face of a sorrowful goblin. 

“Here is your coat, Lorraine,” said 
Nell, very gently .... 

Lorraine did not look at the coat for 
quite a long time after Nell had gone. 
A fold of the coat was turned back, 
showing the vivid jade-green silk with 
which it was lined. It lay so boldly 
against the wonderful anemone pink, that 
Lorraine’s heart shivered with the sheer 
poignancy of her appreciation. How glori- 
ous it was to love her friends, and be 
loved still more in return, and to ewn 
mich WCNO «5s. s 

Oh indeed, she felt very much stronger. 

She had been so ill this morning; the 
blood had seemed to drag through her 
veins reluctantly; now they were filling 
like a stream into which the rain has 
poured; and like the stream, sang little 
songs through her body . . lilting, 
dancing along. Presently she would get 
up, and dress, and put on the coat, and 
go out, so that people should see her in 
it, and be glad because of it, as she was 
lad. 
P Presently. There was no hurry. And 
then, quite suddenly, as though some 
elusive influence from outside had given 
her memory a sharp tug she let herself 
think of Stephen Greenways. The coat 
was, after all, only a symbol of the rich- 
ness and rareness of the romance which 
had inspired the sending. She was tired 
of the dull hues of ordinary love-making. 
Stephen would be different. 

The door was cautiously opened. 

“An English signore arrived here at 
San Giaciulo not two hours ago; he is a 
friend of the Signore Jeem; I heard from 
Luigi, who saw him at the station and 
heard him speak to the station-master; 
and then he passed here on his way up 
the hill.” The swift association of ideas 
sent Lorraine’s eyes flying to the coat. 
Stephen! It must be Stephen! 

“You should have told me _ before, 
Manuela.” 

“Ma!” the servant was delighted; “it 
is he! I can see it by the signora’s smile 
and the softness of her eyes; but how 
could I know ?” 


Lorraine presently rose and made her 
toilet. The drizzle of rain had stopped, and 
she could see, by the reflection over the 
sea, that the westerly clouds had split and 
were baring a sky of tender green and 
primrose. She went to the window, and 
looked out. She looked up the terraced hill 
to where leftwards from Nell’s cottage, the 
olives parted and made a gap against the 
sky. There, the sun had just dipped. She 
saw, for her sight was wonderfully keen, 
two figures standing in black silhouette 
against the clear, pale hues of the opening. 
She saw that it was Stephen Greenways 
and Nell. And then she saw them embrace 
...and from the curve of their bodies she 
knew with unfailing sureness that they 
loved one another, that he had just 
told her of his love, that he had come 
out to San Giaciulo especially to tell 
her. And for the very reason that he 
loved Nell, he had sent Nell the 
Chinese coat. 

. . . . Lorraine turned, leaned with 
her back against the window, and stared 
with menacing eyes at that hateful—thing 
hanging on the wall. Why, it was evil! It 
mocked her, and it said: “Not yours, but 
Nell’s. Never yours. And everyone will 
know it, and laugh. Neither the romance 
nor the coat, ever yours... .” 

Lorraine caught up a large pair of 
scissors lying on the table nearby. She 
slashed at the coat, and slashed and 
stabbed it again and again, rending it 
down from shoulder to hem, fighting it, 
exulting in hearing it tear . . . . They 
might mock her, but at least she need not 
see Nell wear it. The vision rose before 
her eyes, of Nell in the coat, and Stephen 
looking at her and adoring 2 
She threw down the scissors, now, and 
tore vindictively at the coat with her 
hands, until rags of it lay all over the 
floor, and rags and tatters dangled still 
from the pegs, and she was glad to see its 
pride and perfection in pieces, destroyed 
by her own fierce strength. 

Lorraine crouched on the floor; a frag- 
ment of anemone and deep blue, with 
the jagged half of a tiny gold and black 
butterfly upon it, held close against her 
cheek. 





MYSTERY OF MARY REGAN 


[Continued from page 20] 


the lonely summer widower and a pretty 
Broadway lady—a Mrs. Grover, an alleged 
widow. She became his chum, his con- 
fidante, all very proper, of course, ac- 
cording to Broadway standards. Fre- 
quertly they dined together at one of the 
smart restaurants. On one such occasion 
he mentioned the emeralds to the lady, 
and she expressed a desire to see such 
rarities: One night when they were to 
play cards, he brought them to her place. 
It was a hot night and she was in charm- 
ing negligee. She admired the emeralds; 
she asked to try them on, and he gallantly 
told her to keep them about her beautiful 
neck for the rest of the evening. Of course 
there was plenty to drink. The party 
played late, but at three o’clock all had 
gone except Foster. He was about to 
leave, when a masked burglar entered 
irom the fire-escape, held them up with 
a gun, removed the emeralds from young 
Mrs. Grover’s neck, ironically begged 
pardon for interrupting such an intimate 
little party, and made his exit. In two 
weeks Mr. Foster’s wife was due to arrive 
from Europe. You ought to know the 
test, Joe; see if you can’t finish it for 
yourself.” 

“The grand old stolen jewel game, 
Uncle Joe promptly took him up. “Sell 
stolen jewels to a fence and you get per- 
haps a third of their value—and are al- 
ways in danger. Sell stolen jewels to the 
original owner, when you’ve got the 
owner where he can’t squeal, and you get 
your own price—and are never in danger. 
That’s the principle, eh, Bob? In the case 
of your Mr. Foster here is how it worked 
out. In two or three days that frantic 
Philandering husband received discreet 
word about being alone at a very late 
hour in the apartment of a lovely lady 
not his wife—lady in negligee—cigarettes 
—champagne, and so forth. The evidence 


” 


of this affair will be placed in the hands 
of his wife—unless he decides to buy 
back the emeralds. Price, one hundred 
thousand in currency. How’s that?” 

“Right in every detail. Except that Mr. 
Foster is being asked one hundred and 
fifty thousand for his emeralds. And Mr. 
Foster can’t raise that much cash except 
by most desperate efforts. He’ll be a 
ruined man in every way if he doesn’t get 
back those emeralds, and he wants his 
stolen property back for nothing. That’s 
the simple little job he has put up to me.” 
Before Uncle Joe could make comment, 
Bradley and Mary Regan, on their way 
out, had paused at Clifford’s table. 

“Why, hello, Clifford,” exclaimed Brad- 
ley with that taunting heartiness which 
it pleased his sardonic nature to assume 
toward Clifford. “First time I’ve seen you 
to speak to since we both worked on the 
case of the marriage of young Mr. Jones 
and Miss Arline Carlisk—and it was my 
fortune to solve the mystery.” 

“The mystery you yourself had made!” 
retorted Clifford. 

“Why will you -be so unfairly suspicious 
of me?” mourned Bradley, with a mock- 
ing glitter of eyes that denied nothing. 
“It’s too bad we didn’t join forces in that 
case. Ready to come into partnership 
now?” 

“Thanks, Bradley, yes—on the same day 
I go into partnership with Satan.” 

“Well, till then, here’s wishing you lots 
of luck—the same sort of luck you have 
been having!” 

This jibe Clifford ignored, for this last 
moment his mind and gaze were on Mary 
Regan. He had the impulse to speak to 
her, to warn her. But her cold imperious 
dark eyes were a command against any 
overture, and so he merely bowed when, 
after a few words to Joe Russell, she and 
Bradley passed out. 'Turn to page 82] 
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For the New Singer Portable Electric can be carried easily, in one 
hand, anywhere in the house. You can use it on any table or, better 
yet, on a Singer table made especially for it. The “Singerlight” 
gives perfect illumination for your work, wherever you may 
choose to sit, at any hour of the day or evening. 


And what a delight to sew this new way! 


There is not the 


slightest effort. Simply press the control lightly with the foot, 
guide your material and a perfect seam flows forth, or add an easy- 
to-use attachment and dainty ruffles form or a tiny hem falls into 
place. Ruffling, plaiting, shirring, sewing on lace—all those deft 
details of finishing—you can do more perfectly than by hand and 


in a tenth the time. 


machine that sewing becomes a joy. 
cumstances—to be had onacon- 
venient plan of payment, with 
a generous allowance for your 


Stop at the nearest Singer Shop 
and see for yourself what a mod- 
ern Singer will do. There are 
Singer Machines 
in the widest vari- 
ety of models— 
electrics, treadle, 
and hand ma- 
chines—a type for 
every need,among 
them one that is 
sure to fit your cir- 
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So silent, so swift, so versatile is this new 


present machine. 
Wherever you 
live, there is a 
Singer Shop near- 
by, always ready 
with instruction, 
repairs, supplies, 
and courteous 
expert service. 
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ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


“Short Cuts to 
Home Sewing” FREE/ 


This interesting book is a complete practical guideto 
the delightful new way to sew. By clear directions 
and wonderful pictures it shows how to apply 
bindings, sew on lace, make tucks, ruffles, plaits, 
how to do two or three operations at once, how to 
save time and money in a hundred ways on a sew- 
ing machine. You can get a copy of “Short Cuts 
to Home Sewing” free at any Singer Shop or 
simply send this coupon. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 12-L Singer Bldg., New York 
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A Hint 
to Mothers 


The youngsters must 
have sweets. 


It is a natural demand 
which should be wisely 
supplied. 


WRIGLEY’S Chewing Sweets 
satisfies their craving, and bene- 
fits them at the same time. 


Lasts long, too — giving con- 
tinued joy to the sweet-hungry 
child. 


Teeth, appetite and digestion 
all derive benefit from it. 


Take home a package now and 
then, to please the kiddies and 
to benefit them. 


Made clean and wholesome and kept 
pure and fresh and full flavored in 
this sanitary wax-wrapped package 
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“There, Uncle Joe, you’ve just had a 
sample of how my wife behaves toward 
me.” 

“To come back to Mr. Foster and his 
stolen emeralds,’? said Uncle Joe, “I sup- 
pose you’re thinking Bradley is behind 
that affair—and not only want to get 
the emeralds, but also get Bradley?” 

Clifford nodded, hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then decided against telling some- 
thing else to this friendly one-time crook: 
that Mary Regan was also in this emer- 
ald affair, and that he was as determined 
to checkmate Mary as he was to get 
Bradley. 

Another phase of the Foster affair 
Clifford had not seen fit to mention to 
Uncle Joe was the fact that Foster had 
come to him with his trouble because 
of the urgent advice given by an anony- 
mous letter. This made a half dozen or 
more cases that had come to Clifford 
through the same influence, and in every 
case Bradley had been involved. That 
anonymous friend was piquing Clifford’s 
curiosity more and more—his identity and 
motive had indeed become one of the 
minor mysteries of Clifford’s life. 

Professionally Clifford’s first duty, 
should have been merely to recover and 
return Mr. Foster’s stolen property. But 
the affair of the stolen emeralds gave him 
one more chance to catch Bradley in one 
of his intricate criminal enterprises to 
make huge profits out of human folly, to 
eradicate him by putting him into the 
State’s custody. From the beginning the 
truly dramatic figures of this affair were 
to him Bradley and Mary Regan, and 
pessibly himself. 

The day before, when Foster had 
first come to him with his story, Clifford 
had made it a condition that his name 
was in no way to be mentioned. Clif- 
ford was determined to have no open 
connection with this case. In previous 
affairs with Bradley he had fallen short 
of complete success because Bradley and 
Mary Regan had known they had him 
for an antagonist and had been cleverly 
prepared for him. 

In other affairs Clifford had gained 
valuable clues by watching Mary Regan; 
and he now kept Mary under his surveil- 
lance, purposely avoiding any personal en- 
counter with her. There was no use watch- 
ing Mrs. Grover since her active connection 
with the affair was ended. And there was 
no use watching Bradley; he would 
adroitly leave all preliminary activities 
to agents. 

A few days later Clifford saw Mary 
Regan lunching at the Grantham. With 
her was the beautiful Mrs. Grover. After 
luncheon he glimpsed her in a corner of 
the lobby talking very confidentially to 
bradley. Clifford needed no further proof; 
his conjectures were now certainties; 
Bradley was in it and Mary was in it. 
His ancient bitterness became more vio- 
lently determined. He was going to get 
Bradley! And, yes, he was going to save 
Mary from criminal participation in this 
affair despite. herself! Clifford settled 
grimly to this business of watching Mary, 
though he overlooked no possibility of 
locating the stolen gems. 

At length, three days before Mrs. Foster’s 
expected arrival, the blow fell. Foster 
telephoned that he had received his ulti- 
matum from Mary: unless he was ready 
to do business the following night the 
world and its wife, also his wife, would 
know the worst. Clifford had gradually 
prepared Foster for this situation, and 
he now instructed Foster to accede to all 
demands. Later he himself made it a 
point to mark every bill of the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Foster had 
managed to raise. 

A new problem now confronted Clif- 
ford: where was the exchange of money 
for emeralds to take place? Foster did 


.not know; he was to be met by some 


unnamed person at an hour to be ap- 
pointed and escorted to the rendezvous. 
The transaction might have as its setting 
any spot within a hundred miles of 
New York. 

Clifford decided to adhere to his policy 
ot watching Mary Regan; and thus it 
was, at four o’clock the following after- 
noon, he was in a taxicab a block behind 
Mary’s car when the latter stopped be- 
fore a house in East Eighty-third Street 





just off Fifth Avenue. Mary got out, 
went up the stoop of a splendid house, 
its windows boarded up for the summer, 
and unlocked the door with a key which 
she took from her purse. On the front 
of the house was nailed a real-estate 
agent’s sign which read: “For Sale—or 
to Lease Furnished.” The house prob- 
ably belonged to a friend of Bradley, 
What safer place in all the world for that 
night’s business than this fine empty 
house in this fine street emptied of its 
rich inhabitants by the summer heat! 

Undoubtedly Mary was making this 
advance visit to get acquainted with the 
stage selected for the evening’s drama, 
Clifford also wanted to become ac- 
quainted with the house’s interior; and 
fifteen minutes later he was chatting with 
a clerk in the real estate agent’s office. 
He expressed a desire to see the 
interior of the house with a view of 
pessibly purchasing it; and in another 
fifteen minutes he was being shown 
through it, mentally charting every room, 
every closet, every door, every light 
switch. As he and the clerk stepped back 
into the agent’s car Clifford became sud- 
denly apologetic. 

“It was awfully dumb of me, but I 
forgot and left my gloves inside. Please 
don’t bother; I remember now just where 
I laid them down. If you’ll let me have 
the key, I'll be with you again in two 
minutes.” 

The key was given him. Inside the door 
Clifford carefully made a wax impression 
of the key; then taking his gloves from 
his pocket he rejoined the agent’s clerk. 
Two hours later he was in executive 
session with Jimmy Kelly, detective ser- 
geant from the police force. 

“T had two keys to the house made,” 
he explained, “and here’s yours. I want 
you as witness to what happens in that 
house tonight. Hang around the neighbor- 
hood out of sight and see who goes in. 
Pay no attention to me. Somebody will 
bring Foster there, and I figure that a 
little later another somebody will come. 
That second somebody will be the party 
who will handle the emeralds and the 
cash. Come in the house about a minute 
after this person. You can locate the 
conference room by the voices. I’ll try 
to leave a door open so that you see as 
well as hear. I want these people to play 
their game out to the very end, so don’t 
show yourself until I call you. Then you'll 
make an arrest or two.” 

The East Side street was gloomy with 
silence and the protecting shadows of 
nine o’clock when Clifford glided swiftly 
through it and slipped up the steps of 
the house. A moment’s use of his dupli- 
cate key and he stood in the dead black- 
ness within. Doubt momentarily assailed 
him. He had no idea in which of the score 
of rooms the transfer of stolen jewels for 
money was to take place. His pocket flash 
revealed to him a closet into which he 
moved swiftly, and closed the door to a 
crack. He would wait here until the other 
chief actors came, then follow them to the 
room chosen for their business. 

An hour of tense waiting ensued. His 
illumined dial showed eleven o’clock when 
a key grated into the front door, two pairs 
of footsteps entered, the door closed. 
Then Clifford saw a slender white finger 
of light flash into the reception room, 
and heard a voice say: 

“Wait in there for the present, Mr. 
Foster. Your party will be here in a little 
while. In the meantime I must attend to 
a little business up in the library. If I 
am not back in five minutes you may 
come on up.” The voice was that of 
Mary Regan! Clifford saw her usher Mr. 
Foster into the. reception room and leave 
him in its darkness. Then she turned and 
Clifford knew she was mounting the stair- 
way, picking out the steps with her flash- 
light. 

He gave her a full minute’s start. Then 
he crept through the darkness up the 
stairway. The library was at the back of 
the second floor. Its door ajar and Clif- 
ford put an eye to the crack. Within at a 
desk, her evening coat fallen from her 
smooth, white shoulders, sat Mary Regan, 
eyes fixed upon a sheet of paper. 

His old bitterness swept over him, and 
overmastered caution. He stepped inside 
and closed the door. [Turn to page 85] 
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Now Rule No.1 
In 30,000 school rooms 


Are you helping your children 





dren should be taught? The schools 

of the country have come to con- 
sider this one of their most important 
problems. 

For they have found that this fact is 
nearly always true: the child who is under 
par physically cannot do himself justice in 
his school work. 

Soauthoritieseverywhere havecombined 
forces tostudy the thingsthataffecta child's 
mental and physical growth. They have 
made experimental tests by the thousands 
which prove the need of teaching a few very 


1 A y HAT are the health rules your chil- 
v 


To Teachers _ 


To help you carry out the national 
school program of education in health > 
habits, write us for authoritative free 

teaching material. State grade and 
number of pupils. Address Dept. G-2. 





follow it? 


simple but fundamental rules of health. 
The U. S. Bureau of Education, the 
American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the great 
Universities—all authorities agree that one 
rule is of first importance in the school 
child’s diet. 

As a result of their emphasis on this rule, 
there is now displayed in more than 30,000 
school rooms this slogan: 


“<Every boy and girl needs 
@ Hor cereal breakfast’’ 


Over and over again school tests have 
proved that the child who eats a hot cereal 
breakfast is best prepared physically and 
mentally to meet the drain of his morn- 
ing’s work. 

The child who does not have it is not 
prepared to make the necessary effort and 
often falls behind. 

Because schools have pointed out so 
plainly what a hot cereal breakfast means 
to children, mothers everywhere are giving 
enthusiastic co-operation. 

In thousands of homes every morning, 
children are getting the right start with a 
steaming bow] of good old Cream of Wheat! 

The reason why nutrition authorities 
recommend Cream of Wheat so highly for 
children is this: 

First, in Cream of 
Wheat is a wonderful 










store of that mental and physical energy 
which growing children above all need. 

Second, it contains none of the indigest- 
ible parts of the wheat. Hence it is so 
easily and quickly digested that its store 
of energy is released for the child's use 
during the morning school hours. 

This breakfast rule is so easy to keep and 
its results are so marked in better school 
work. Help your children to follow it to- 
morrow morning by giving them a good 
hot breakfast of Cream of Wheat. 

They will love its rich creaminess and 
profit by its energy in their work and play. 
If you haven’t a box on hand, order one 
today from your grocer. 

Note: Write for our authoritative book- 
let, ‘‘The Important Business of Feeding 
Children.”” With it we will send free a 
sample package. Address Cream of Wheat 
Company, Dept. G-2, Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English ad- 
dress, Fassett &” Johnson, Ltd., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


© 1926, C. of W. Co 
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OF MARY REGAN 


[Continued from page 82] 


MYSTERY 


At the click of the lock Mary Regan 
sprang up and whirled upon him, a pencil 
falling from her hand. 

“So you're still at it—in the midst of 
another of Bradley’s games!” Clifford 
flung at her. 

Her surprise was instantly replaced by 
proud wrath. “And what,” she demanded 
defiantly, “what’s that to you?” 

“Just this,” he retorted grimly, “I 
promised to keep our marriage secret. But 
I never promised to let you go into 
crooked work with Bradley and I’m going 
to block you now, just as I’ve blocked 
you in the past. Kindly give me that 
paper you were reading.” 

With a swift gesture, he tore the paper 
from her fingers. It was a brief note, 
bearing neither address nor signature, but 
the hasty writing he recognized as Brad- 
ley’s. It read: 

“Take him to the house at eleven 
o’clock and arrange for the proceedings 
to take place in the library. You need 
not be present. To avoid slip-up I shall 
handle the matter personally.” 

He turned hard, understanding eyes 
upon her. “So—this is Bradley’s last- 
minute instructions to you!” 

For a moment they glared defiantly at 
each other. Then steps were heard mount- 
ing the stairway. Instantly Clifford’s right 
hand closed tight upon Mary’s mouth and 
he swept her, too startled to fight against 
his purpose, into the darkened little study 
off the library and closed the door to a 
bare slit. Against his superior strength 
Mary could neither make outcry nor the 
noise of struggle. 

Through the crack Clifford saw Foster 
enter the library door, gaze around, then 
seat himself in nervous’ expectancy. 
Minutes passed during which Mary 
struggled against the manacles of Clif- 
fcrd’s embrace, then her taut body re- 
laxed. More minutes passed; then again 
steps sounded upon the stairway, and 
again Clifford saw a man enter the li- 
brary. Save for eyes the man was masked 
by a white handkerchief, but there was 
no mistaking him. He was Bradley. 

Bradley closed the door and moved 
toward Foster, who had risen. “Where 
is the woman who brought you here?” 

“I don’t know,” said Foster. “She may 
have gone.” 

“It’s just as well; we don’t need her,” 
said Bradley. “Since you’re here, I sup- 
pose that means you have the hundred 
and fifty thousand?” 

“Yes. But couldn’t you make the 
amount less? Your price is ten times 
what the stuff cost me!” 

“Think you can beat me down at the 
last minute!” growled Bradley. His voice 
changed into a disguised voice of dis- 
tinctive quality. “Know who you're talk- 
ing to just now?” 

“Heavens!” gasped Foster. “By your 
voice—yes! You are the, burglar who 
held me up!” 

“Then you ought to know just what 
I can do to you,” said Bradley. “Come 
across with the money.” 

Silently Foster held out the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in marked bills. 
Bradley counted the bills, placed them in 
a pocket, then handed the emerald neck- 
lace to Foster. 

“There you are,” he said. “That makes 
us all square on this deal.” 

Clifford throbbed with wild exultation. 
“Stay in here; keep out of what happens 
next,” he whispered authoritatively to 
Mary; and releasing her he stepped into 
the library, automatic in hand. 

“Stick ’em up, Bradley!” he ordered. 
_Bradley whirled about. “Clifford!” he 
ejaculated. His right hand moved swiftly 
toward a hip pocket. 

“Come away from that gun, or I'll 
shoot! Up with ’em!” 

Bradley hesitated. Then his hands went 
above his head. Clifford moved forward 
until his automatic was against Bradley’s 
chest, 

“First, Bradley, we'll get rid of your 
sting.” He removed the pistol from Brad- 
1ey’s hip pocket, and slapped his other 
pockets; they held no arms. The marked 
money he left on Bradley’s person; he 
wanted Jimmie Kelly, who was waiting 
sutside the door, to be a witness to all 
that followed. He jerked the masking 
handkerchief down around Bradley’s 





neck. The face was livid with amaze- 
ment and furious hatred. Clifford moved 
back a step. His long pursuit, so often 
foiled, of this ruthless genius of a rogue 
was at last at an end, and the end was 
triumph! 

“You may lower your hands now. I’ve 
got you this time, Bradley,” he cried. 
“Got you as an admitted burglar, and 
also as a blackmailer with a hundred and 
fifty thousand in marked money on your 
person! Got you for a_ blackmailing 
scheme which you plotted and carried 
through yourself! Enough to send you 
up the river till you’re too old to plan 
more of your ingenious schemes!” But even 
in this, his moment of greatest personal 
triumph, Clifford exulted most in the 
fact that his capture of Bradley meant 
the end of Bradiey’s strange, maleficent 
control over Mary Regan. 

“How could a boob like you pull this 
off?” he demanded with an attempt at a 
sneer. “Fool’s luck!” 

“I pulled it off, Bradley,” retorted 
Clifford, in his triumph, “because I 
guessed your game! Because I followed 
every move of your accomplices, and 
was all set for exactly what’s happened!” 

There was an instant of silence while 
the two enemies gazed at each other. 
Foster blinked and gaped at the pair. 
Then there was a slight noise behind 
Clifford. Instantly hope leaped into 
Bradley’s face. 

“Quick—cover him with a gun, Mary!” 
Bradley cried. “We'll beat Clifford out 
yet!” 

Clifford did not turn. His skin creeping, 
he expected the thrust of a pistol barrel 
against his spine. But that did not hap- 
pen. Instead, Mary walked past him into 
his field of vision and there halted. 

“T tried to save you!” Clifford ex- 
claimed bitterly. “Why didn’t you keep 
out of this, as I ordered?” 

She seemed not to hear him; her gaze 
was fixed on Bradley. 

“T heard you ask how this was pulled 
off, Mr. Bradley,” she said. “I think that 
you know now.” 

“You mean that you double-crossed 
me?” demanded Bradley. 

Clifford was swirling in amazement. 

“You mean,” he gasped, “that you were 
purposely careless in order to help, me?” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “Just as I have been 
doing all I could to help you all the while 
since we were married.” 

“Married?” exploded Bradley. “Mar- 
ried ?” 

“Mr. Clifford and I have been married 
a long time,” she explained. “Secretly, 
of course.” 

Bradley almost choked in his dumb- 
foundment and his furious chagrin. He 
kad confidently hoped that some day 
Mary Regan would be Mary Bradley. 

“Been helping me all the while!” 
echoed the dazed Clifford. “But the let- 
ter of parting you wrote me? I don’t 
understand !” 

“T did not intend you to understand,” 
explained Mary in a voice of tense steadi- 
ness. “At least not till the danger was all 
over. The afternoon we came back from 
being married, and you had to leave me 
for an hour, Uncle Joe came to see me. 
He had arranged for that imperative 
message to you, so he and I could be 
alone. He told me that Mr. Bradley was 
certain to beat the charges against him, 
as he later did, and that Mr. Bradley 
was going to put you out of business. 
That meant your career, your good name, 
even your life, were in hourly danger. I 
was desperate. Uncle Joe and I worked 
things out together. I had to do all I 
could to save you—not only because of 
our marriage—but because I had helped 
bring this danger upon you. There could 
never be any safety for you, or any 
happiness for me, while Mr. Bradley was 
free. Then my idea came. I could help 
you best by parting from you, by work- 
ing on the other side and warning you. 
So I wrote you that letter.” 

Both men stared at her. Her amazing 
revelation of the Mary Regan that really 
was, and had been all this while, re- 
duced both men ‘to whirling stupefaction 
—gasping for more of her strange story. 

“And—and all this while you’ve been on 
my side?” exclaimed the dazed Clifford. 
“Been acting a part?” [Turn to page 86] 
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“I knew he meant it when he told me] danced beauti- 
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Don’t.ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use Colgate’s 
... and flash a happy smile. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream will make your teeth 
glisten gloriously. It will whiten them and bring out all 
their natural beauty. But even more important... it 
will help keep your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible for 
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and Y outhful Days 








How to banish wakeful nerves at night and 
keep yourself young in looks and 
spirit—a 3-day test convinces 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out on the morrow— 
your mornings logy, your energy drained by 
afternoon? 

Modern science has found a natural way (a 
avay without drugs) to overcome this: to rest- 
ful sleep that quickly restores your tired mind 
and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. And you have the energy to carry 
you right through the day and the evening’s 
social activities. 

The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 

Luxurious sleep that restores 
Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally, This 
is why: 

First—lIt digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials 


comes. And as you sleep you are gathering 
strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy.to 
carry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been in use in Switzerland for 30 years and 
is now in universal use in England and her 
colonies. During the great war Ovaltine was 
included as a standard war ration for invalid 
soldiers. 

‘A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hundreds 
of hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recom- 
mend it, not only as a restorative, but also 
for nursing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
nerve-strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s truly 

a **pick-up”’ drink. 





in which your daily fare is often lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

SeconpD — Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest4 to 5 times its weightinother 
foods, which may be in your stomach. 

Thus, afew minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

There is a quick restoration for 
your tired ued and body. Frayed 
nerves are soothed. Restful sleep 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 
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A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine 
in ¢ sizes for home use 
at your druggist or store. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory pack- 
age for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send in the coupon 
with 10 cents. | 


20,000 doctors 
vecommend 











Iwas suffering from dizzy head- 
aches and was very restless and 
nervous. In a weeks time I felt 
as if I was a new person. I slept 
right through the night without 
awakening once. I feel light and 
can move around quicker and 
do not get out of breath. 





“*Ovaitine’’ is surely a wonder- 
ful remedy for loss of sleep and 
quieting nerves. Have laid 
awake after retiring at 10-1) 
until 3-4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Got up so tired would 


rather s 

Terrible headaches and 
nearly crazy with nervous- 
ness but really feel 50% bet- 


ter. Am going to continue 
taking * Byaitine.”” 1 now 
to sleep in less than an 
afterretiring. Alsogive 
“‘Ovaltine’’ tomy two boys. 
—Mrs. C. Morris, Chicago 
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MYSTERY OF MARY REGAN 


[Continued from page 85] 


“Acting a part, yes,” said Mary. 

Another strange phase of this long 
struggle flashed with enlightening possi- 
bility upon Clifford. “And those anony- 
mous letters which sent so many clients 
to me—you wrote them?” 

“Yes. The cases were all ones in which 
I thought you might get Bradley in a 
big criminal operation. That’s all,” Mary 
concluded, “except that I did not dare 
reveal to you the part I wase playing 
until I was certain that Mr. Bradley was 
definitely out of the way. Now, at last, 
you have won, and it is all ended—all 
ended!” 

She stood very pale, very straight, 
dark eyes into his. Clifford was still 
dumbfounded by the story she had told. 
And then memory of his own atti- 
tude overwhelmed him. “And all this 
while,” he exclaimed in his humiliation, 
“IT accused you, scorned you! I was 
trying to balk you, to save you from 
yourself !’ 

“Don’t blame yourself for that. I 
purposely made you feel and act that 


way. 
All this while Bradley, black and 
glowering, had chokingly listened in 


silence to this unfoldment of the strange 
collapse of his many plans and _ his 
great dreams. 

“You spy!” he cried in guttural fury. 
“You dirty spy!” 

“Yes, I’ve been a spy, Mr. Bradley,” 
Mary’s voice rang out, her eyes steady 
and clear. “I expected no mercy from you 
if I ever made a slip and you found out. 
That’s the reason I had to be so careful. 
But now,”—and her figure tensed—“now 
the war is over, the danger is past—you 
are at last caught!” 

Exultantly but tentatively Clifford 
stretched his left hand toward Mary. She 
took it, pressed it tightly. Bradley glow- 
ered at the two, his great chest heaving. 
A long moment of silence passed while the 
gazes of these three held. Then Bradley 
regained something of his iron control. 
“Well, what you going to do with me?” 
he asked grimly. 


“T guess you know,” was Clifford’s 
grim reply. “You'll get all I can help the 
law give you. Jimmie!” he called. “Come 
in, Jimmie!” 

Jimmie Ke’ entered the library door, 

“So your ,«mmie Kelly also had a 
duplicate key, eh?” said Bradley bitterly, 
as he held out his wrists to Kelly for the 
handcuffs which Clifford had indicated. 

“Jimmie,” said Clifford, as the sergeant 
and his charge were about to depart, “T’ll 
see you later. And don’t forget anything 
you’ve heard. We’ll need it all as evidence.” 

Abruptly the two turned, and the 
menace of-Bradley’s powerful figure, with 
his great but twisted genius, was gone. 

Clifford did not even hear them go. He 
stood gazing at Mary in silence; and 
Foster, smiling to himself, crept out noise- 
lessly, leaving the two together. Uncle 
Joe Russell’s remark came back to Clif- 
ford as he stood there: “All women are 
mysteries.” During that first moment 
Clifford had not courage even to touch 
this revealed mystery. “My trying to 
block you, save you,” he at length 
whispered huskily and abjectly. “What 
a fool I made of myself! Mary, can you 
forgive it all?” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” sounded 
her quavering voice—“if you still feel as 
you once did.” 

With a cry he opened his arms. She 
came into them and they strained her 
to him. This was the most amazing mir- 
acle of all. His wife—his own wife—after 
all this struggle and pain! And she loved 
him—loved him! ... . 

Presently they drew a little apart that 
they might the better see each other. “It 
is wonderful to be together again,” 
breathed Mary. “But we now shall be fight- 
ing together side by side—you and. I.” 

“Side by side—you and I,” repeated 
Clifford. 

Hand in hand they went down the 
dark stairway of the empty house. But 
despite his present bliss part of Clifford's 
mind went wonderingly forward to those 
unknown adventures he and Mary would 
have to face and fight through together. 





I REMEMBER 


[Continued from page 11] 


to me as the neighbors. Once my mother 
took a half-read book away from me. It 
was one of the few things she ever did 
which I think was not sensible. It was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Elsie Venner. So 
active was my imagination that I men- 
tally constructed the rest of the story for 
myself with far more disastrous results 
through this change of authors than if I 
could have read the original. I might 
keep a book from a child but never 
would I take away a half-finished one. 

My parents had come into Iowa as 
pioneers before their marriage, Mother at 
eighteen with her family, and Father two 
‘ears before that. Mother drove a team 
all the way out from Illinois, crossing 
the Mississippi on the ferry. She used to 
tell me how her wagon tipped over as she 
was driving up the bank of a steep creek 
bed, how the goose feather pillows all 
went floating down stream, about her 
consternation when the precious sacks of 
flour tumbled into the water and the sub- 
sequent relief at finding the water had 
made a thin-walled casing of paste and 
left the flour unharmed. Father and 
Mother were married in the largest log 
cabin in the settlement, but the furniture 
had to be set out in the yard to make 
room for the guests. When the time for 
the ceremony arrived Mother came down 
a ladder, backward, from the loft, but to 
offset this discrepancy she had a white 
dress which had been brought out from 
the village of Chicago, another dress of 
plaid silk and a white silk shawl—a most 
elaborate trousseau. 

My people have told me about Indian 
scares, river floods, storms, drouth, snow 
sifting through the house onto the beds, 
and many hardships. Once in later years 
I remarked to my mother how sorry I 
was that she had endured such a hard 
life when she was young. She looked at 
me with an odd little expression of pity. 
“Sorry ?” she said. “Why, we had the best 


time in the world.” Her answer held 
food for thought. 

There is one memory that seems to me 
the very acme of embarrassment and dis- 
comfort. One of the numerous _long- 
distance cousins had come. to pay a visit 
and immediately upon the removal of her 
hat and coat her eagle eye lighted upon 
me modestly effacing myself under the 
dining-room table. Dragging me from my 
lair with a sprightly: “So this is the little 
cousin I’ve never seen.” She sat down in 
an ample rocking-chair, pressed me to 
her ample bosom and apparently forgot 
my presence. To this day I can feel her 
smothering arms, see her fat hands clasped 
in front of my supine person, hear her 
voice going on and on above my head 
as she verbally married off or buried all 
the relatives. There was no Child Wel- 
fare Association to aid me, merely a 
mother and three big sisters upon whom 


.the misery in my eyes was lost as they 


cheerfully assisted in the marrying and 
burying. Just why I didn’t have gump- 
tion enough to get myself out of the 
human trap is not the question. No mod- 
ern child would stand it. The fact re- 
mains that I sat on. My legs went to 
sleep. My spine and brain atrophied. I 
used to think I sat there a month. I know 
now of course that it could not possibly 
have been more than a week. 

For a time one of my younger brothers 
drove a milk-wagon for my oldest brother 
who ran a dairy farm. Sometimes I went 
with him on the route. The wagon held 
the damp, sweetish smell of warm milk. 
My brother had filled the inside with 
drawings and caricatures as good as Briggs 
ever made. I divided the women who took 
milk into two classes: the come-outs and 
the stuck-ups. The come-outs explain 
themselves. Shawls over their heads or 
aprons twisted about their shoulders they 
brought out:their bowls and pitchers in re- 
sponse to my brother’s [Turn to page 87] 
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I REMEMBER 


[Continued from page 86] 


ringing a high-voiced brass bell. Some- 
times, the wind blowing hard and the dust 
swirling, big germs came up out of the road 
and perched evilly on the rims of the dishes, 
but as no one had ever heard of them 
they gave no alarm. My childish idea of 
the stuck-ups is not so clear. No doubt 
my brother growled about having to get 
out and take the milk up to the house. 
But I was a big girl before I could dis- 
associate the words aristocrat and plebe- 
ian from my early division of stuck-ups 
and come-outs. 

I remember how my first Sunday School 
teacher always had an Easter egg hunt 
in the yard of her home. But on a stormy 
day she staged the little party in her 
house which seemed very spacious and 
lovely to me. During the hunt I acciden- 
tally broke a blue-flowered vase and shed 
frightened and embarrassed tears. To this 
day I do not know whether or not that 
was a valuable vase. But I do know that 
as she picked up the shattered remains 
my hostess drew me to her, comforting 
me and telling me that life was too short 
to waste sad tears over a vase. Dear old 
Auntie Sawyer . . to understand that 
a little girl’s feelings were so much more 
important than an inanimate object! 

There was a house in my old home 
town which seemed to me the personifica- 
tion of elegance. I could not conceive of 
any home being grander. It had a con- 
servatory on one side. I had never seen 
so much glass in one region before. The 
peculiar thing is that as the years have 
passed that glass has shown properties not 
usually credited to such material: plas- 
ticity, flexibility and contractibility. For 
I saw that big conservatory a few years 
ago and it looked very much like a large 
double bay window. Time, the laundry- 
man, is careless. He shrinks many of the 
things which looked huge to us in our 
childhood. 


Then there is a memory about being 
misunderstood. We were to have a debate 
in one of the grades. . . . a little child- 
ish debate . . . Resolved: That winter is 
better than summer. Which is almost as 
inane as the one about fire being more 
destructive than water. But I was as 
much in earnest over my assigned affirm- 
ative task as though I were about to ad- 
dress the National Educational Associa- 
tion. I arose and to the other boys and 
girls said briskly: “Ladies and gentle- 
men. . ...” which caused a universal 
snicker, proving conclusively that my 
appellation had been unwisely chosen. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” I-insisted firmly, 
“winter is cold and summer is hot but 
you can always get yourself warm on a 
cold winter’s day but you can’t never get 
yourself cool on a hot summer day.” Due 
to my earnestness the audience tittered 
again and my teacher, a young and 
humorless one, said to me: “Sit down. 
This wasn’t intended to be anything 
funny. If you can’t give sensible reasons, 
don’t give any.” Dumbfounded I sat 
down. To be funny had been as far from 
my intentions as were Douglas’s when he 
debated with Lincoln. Sensible reasons? 
Why, if I live to be one hundred and 
four I shall still believe that you can 
always. get yourself warm on a cold 
winter day but you can never get your- 
self cool on a hot summer day. 

Little fragrant, elusive half-memories! 
We try but we cannot place them. Some 
day we may surprisingly be able to re- 
member. For shall I not . . ona 
day . .. . go up a grassy path, having 
been lost for a time, half-afraid and 
rather tired? May not my mother rise 
from bending over the flowers and say, 
half in relief and half in expectancy: “Oh, 
here you are. I’ve been looking for you?” 
And quite suddenly I shall know the end 
of the story. 





INDIVIDUAL HOMES 


[Continued from page 2] 


while the grounds are torn up and 
workmen are hammering and _ nailing, 
I cannot tell how my theory is going to 
work out, but this I can say at the present 
writing. The one entrance scheme has 
preserved the wildings, and in all the con- 
fusion of building, the quail and the road 
runners have not left the grounds, the 
trade rat is busy decorating his home, 
already as big as two or three good-sized 
wash tubs, with all the bright seed pods 
and the red leaves and the bits of shell 
and stone, and attractive bits of wood, 
that he can collect. And as I stand on the 
slope across and look at the outline of 
the roof of my California home, I am 
thoroughly convinced that it could not 
very well fit better into its surroundings. 
It does tell the world that this is the home 
of some one who loves the earth and the 
sky; who would keep to the contour and 
the coloring of the mountains. This for 
the birds’ sake and for the delectation of 
the eye of the passerby. Given a year or 
two more in which to work out my 
schemes, and I have faith to believe that 
not a road runner, a quail, a thrush, an 
owl, or even a quarrelsome jay bird of 
the mountains, will object either to my 
residence or my occupancy of it. It can 
be done with «sloping roofs and little 
towers, and a following of the heavy con- 
tour above in the lighter contour below. 
But its not without difficulty that I 
am going to express my individuality on 
my baby mountain. Six. months ago I 
had a letter from one of the big land- 
Scaping establishments of Los Angeles, tell- 
Ing me that they had gone to my grounds, 
looked ¢hem over and designed their 
landscaping, and when might they come 
and show me what wonderful things they 
had plotted to do with my grounds? 
Small elocutionists used to recite a selec- 
tion about the bootblack’s apple and the 
climax of this poem was “There ain’t 
goin’ to be no core.” And it was with 
these lines in mind that I said softly to 
myself and my secretary when I found 
this letter in my mail, “There ain’t goin’ 
to be no landscaping.” 
In the general shake-up that evolved 


the Sierra Madre range my little mountain 
slid down the side of a larger one. A 
small canyon runs on each side of it, with 
water possibilities in one of them. There 
are little plateaux, steep places, and a sum- 
mit big enough to set a house on if you 
allow it to saddle over and fit the con- 
tour on either side. And what the Lord 
did on that little mountain and what He 
evolved there, and what loved to live 
there, will go right on being exactly the 
way it was before my ownership. And if 
I ever turn over in my grave and in the 
spirit swat my heirs with all the spiritual! 
force I have got, it will be on the day 
when they kill one tree, or destroy one 
flower, or allow dogs and cats to drive 
away one bird homing on my small 
mountain. 

Then I had some other letters, and one 
of them came from some very dear friends 
of mine and they kindly offered to “in- 
terpret” my house for me. And some way 
I hadn’t expected that. It hadn’t occurred 
to me that anybody would think he 
could come into my house and tell me how 
I wanted it decorated and furnished. I 
wasn’t just prepared for the fact that 
there was any one living who thought he 
or she knew better about what I wanted 
in my home and how I wanted it, than I 
knew myself. So again I said to my secre- 
tary, very softly, so no one would hear 
it but just ourselves: “There ain’t goin’ 
to be no interpretation.” It is just going 
to be rooms that I need in my business 
and in the daily life of my family; it is 
just going to be walls hung with the 
pictures I love, and floors carpeted with 
the rugs I have had a long time; and 
rooms furnished with furniture that be- 
longed to my mother, or that I had made 
to order by some of the big companies 
of the country. And here and there there 
is going to be tucked all over this home of 
mine every single treasure that any nature 
lover ever sent me from topmost Alaska 
to bottom-most Africa. So the fellow that 
“interprets” my home for me will do it 
over my dead body, bécause so long as I 
live I will put my own interpretation on 
my own home. 
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What Does Your ‘“Mother’s Intuition” Tell You? 










Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


1. SIZE—“E-Z” Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
nota price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 
2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 
dren require. Cannot gap at 
sides. Comfort-cut to allow “E-Z” . 
freedom. 

3. FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft 
yarn into durable ribbed cloth, 
which conforms readily to the 
body—absorbs moisture and 
allows the pores to “breathe.” 

4. FINISH— Uniformly excel- 
lent workmanship throughout. 
All seams flat-locked, leaving no 
bulky ridges to irritate tender 
skins. 

5. STRAPS—Genuine “E-Z” 
tubular knitted straps, the only 
kind of straps for real comfort and 
satisfactory wear in a knitted suit. 
6. BUTTONS—AIl of real 
bone. Garment-supporting but- 
tons all taped on and doubly 
secured. Won’t break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during 
play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES—Special 
“E-Z” reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 

8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING—An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 































mother’s understanding often 

enables her to see in childish 
play indications of some ta'!ent not 
apparent to others. And with what 
fond hope she watches the tender 
bud unfold into the full flower of 
achievement! 


What your children will become 
depends in large measure upon 
their health. And an important 
factor for health is proper under- 
clothing. 


Mothers of today who as children wore 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suits now dress their 
children in “E-Z’s”, The elastic knitted 
fabric of soft yarn gives adequate protec- 
tion, yet is light in weight. ‘“E-Z’s’ are 
made to fit children’s bodies, with ample 
room for free movement. And their 
superior tailoring means long wear with 
little mending. Note the tubular knitted 
straps for comfort, freedom and wear, the 
taped-on-to-stay buttons of real bone. 


Read the Nine Points of “E-Z” Superiority 
in the panel at the left. Then examine 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suitsin the children’s 
department of your favorite store or write 
for the free illustrated booklet showing 
and describing all these important fea- 
tures in detail. 


“E-Z” Waist Union Suits are made in 
high or Dutch neck—long sleeve or short 
sleeve, ankle or knee length styles, in white 
or gray, in winter weight (blue label) at 
$1.00, and extra heavy weight (purple 
label) at $1.25. Each suit is sealed in an 


individual sanitary glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 


THE Fy Zwaist 


Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 














The Standard byW hich to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., N.Y. 
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«‘Personal Christmas Cards | 
reflect good taste,”’ 
Says 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


FTER all,” says Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, author of “Nomad’s 
Land,” “nothing is quite so indi- 
vidual, nothing quite so mirrors the 
sender's true self, as the Personal 
Card for Christmas Greeting. It is 
always good form.” 


Unquestionably,among people of 
good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards — ifpon which the 
sender’s name is engraved or printed 
— are recognized as the appropriate 
way in which to express the season’s 
greetings. There are many beautiful 
designs upon which your own orig- 
inal message may be engraved. 


Sample books are now ready in 
the stores of established dealers 
everywhere. These books present 
an inexhaustible range of styles and 
treatments, from among which it is 
possible to select the most individ- 
ual of Christmas Greetings. 


Arrange for your Personal Cards 
now—so that there may be ample 
time for the work to be done and 
so that you can address and mail 
them early. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 





with Greeting Cards 





The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cardi-—When and How to use Them.”’ 




















He might have been forty, or sixty, or 
thirty-seven—which last he was. 

Catching sight of Consuelo—“What a 
work of art,” he exclaimed. “Why does 
not some one teach her how to dress?” 

This remark intrigued Consuelo into an 
unwilling interest. She gave up everything 
and spent her days asking the Vicomte 
thousands of questions. In time he ex- 
plained that a beautiful woman is like 
a beautiful jewel, rare and wonderful in 
itself, but only potent in a perfect setting. 
Consuelo made*him promise to send her 
a trunkload of finery when he returned 
to New York. 

Afterwards they paced the yellow sand. 
De Chavillay watched her without seem- 
ing to do so. He said to himself: “If she 
were a woman, I should be in love.” 

They walked up a green slope of land 
and seated themselves on a moss-covered 
boulder. They were in a grove of pepper 
trees, and the pink berries which had 
fallen for many seasons, carpeted the 
ground. She leaned forward and laid her 
hand on his. “M’sieur,” she whispered, 
“tell me the story of my mother.” 

“You do not know? You have not 
been told?” 

“T could not ask—for fear—” she hes- 
itated. “Tell me about her; was she more 
beautiful than “I am?” 

The Vicomte shrugged. “You might 
be twins,” he said, “from the appearance. 
But she was weak, this other one, and 
had much fear in her heart—the fear of 
life. Before your father came, she made 
great music, and she loved her art much, 
but your father—she loved still better.” 

He went on as she commanded, to the 
end of the story. “So she die!” he mur- 
mured. “But you live, mon enfant. e 

There fell between them a silence of 
significance, a silence in which the mind 
of the man and the mind of the child 
met for an instant, and parted. For de 
Chavillay thought only of Consuelo, but 
Consuelo thought not of him, but of the 
silver serpent set with emeralds that had 
entwined her mother’s arm. “And some 
day when I’m famous,” reflected Consuelo, 
“T’ll write a symphony about a woman 
with a silver bracelet, and she will be re- 
membered after I’m forgotten... . 


T has been said* that Brent and Con- 

suelo had a quarrel because the psy- 
chologist was unable to solve the riddle 
of the universe. When Consuelo had al- 
most exhausted 
with her unanswerable questions, he said, 
“We all go through this period of comic 
curiosity. But it’s like asking what noth- 


_ingness is. There is no possible answer.” 


“There is an answer. Betsy, a mere 
nurse, whom you call ignorant and super- 
stitious, can answer in a word.” Brent, 
scowling at the messy table, asked her 
to repeat it. 

“God.” When he looked up to see the 
expression on Consuelo’s face she had 
vanished. 

Having fought within herself the battle 
that had ravaged England in the Nine- 
teenth Century, she had ceded a momen- 
tary victory to the cause of faith. En- 
couraged by Betsy’s religious faith she 
went to live in a land of unreality. 

Gage worried about her. The world of 
out-of-doors, which had been her world, 
seemed to have lost its fascination. Long 
hours of practicing, long hours of prayer, 
filled her days; she became serious and 
sombre eyed. In her room there was a 
little shrine with wax tapers surrounding 
a polychrome Virgin. Every morning when 
she got up, and every night, she knelt be- 
fore the image and prayed. One night 
when she had been fasting, and her mind 
had emerged like a winged bird from the 
confines of her exhausted body, beauty 
took on a new and marvelous shape. That 
night Consuelo wrote the “Hymn -to 
Mary,” which, even in the light of the 
formidable technical perfection which she 
has since attained, is called by certain 
critics the most exquisite of her compo- 
sitions. 

It was the first thing which she took 
the pains to write down, and after that 
labor of love was finished she flung her- 
self upon the bed, too weary even to 
remove her clothes. 

It seemed about an hour later that she 
found herself standing in a shop. Before 


THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 7] 


even Brent’s patience . 





her there was a counter, and a small man 
in an orange mask asked her what she 
wanted. She examined the shelves that 
rose behind him, shelves lined with hun- 
dreds of large, labelled cans. At last, “I 
want a boy,” she said, “with grey eyes 
and golden hair.” The mask nodded, and 
turned to his stock. Presently, “I’m sorry, 
Madam,” he observed, “but we’re all out 
of blond babies. There has been a great 
demand for them this week. Will you 
take a brown-haired one, or would you 
rather leave an order?” Consuelo began 
to cry. “I wanted him at once,” she 
wailed. “It’ll put me to great inconven- 
ience to wait. I planned to have him in 
time to show on Easter Sunday.” The 
mask wagged sorrowfully from side to 
side, and Consuelo noticed for the first 
time how much it looked like a shining 
metronome. “You'll have to see the man- 
ager, Madam,” explained the mask. “Per- 
haps he can give you one.” Then she fol- 
lowed him into a room where a tall 
young man with golden hair was sitting. 
“T want a baby,” Consuelo wept. “A 
blonde one. Can’t you get me one in 
time for Easter?” The young man got 
up suddenly, and came towards her. He 
seemed to grow larger as he came. Con- 
suelo wanted to run away, but her feet 
had become enormous; to save her life 
she could not lift them from the ground. 
And before she could move, the man, 
tremendous now, had seized her in his 
arms. And she began to fight. But the 
more she fought the tighter the thing 
about her grew. And when she opened 
her eyes and looked at it she found it was 
not a man at all, but an enormous silver 
snake, crushing her in its coils . . 

She woke up to find Brent, Betsy and 
her father bending over her, all eager to 
know what had happened. She sat up in 
bed, and clinging to the friendly, familiar 
figure of Doctor Gage, recounted her 
dream as best she could. “Canned 
babies!” gasped Betsy. “What an idea!” 

Gage, strangely still, passed a shaking 
hand across his lips; and Brent muttered: 
“Nectar and ambrosia for your unicorn, 
Doctor.” 

All during May, June, and July, Con- 
suelo listened absently to her father, 
Brent and the Italian, as they discussed 
the possibility of war in that almost 
mythical spot known as Europe. August 
4th Brent and Gage fairly hurled them- 
selves into the newspapers. Paglio paced 
up and down the floor, waving his arms 
wildly, and muttering to himself. Consuelo 
thought their behavior ridiculous. 

But at the end of August the reality 
of it was thrust upon her. Reality came 
in the form of an unusually brief letter 
from the Vicomte. He was leaving The 
Lodge, along with all his business affairs, 
in the hands of his son, in order that he 
might be free to return to his native land. 
“Tt is not time for royalists or republi- 
cans,” he wrote, “but a-time for men.” 

In April, 1915, Consuelo came into the 
breakfast room and was immediately 
conscious of something unusual in the air. 
Gage was standing next to the mantle- 
piece, with his back to the room, and his 
hands hanging limply at his sides. In one 
of them he held a piece of yellow paper— 
a telegram. Nobody seemed to notice 
Consuelo’s entrance. Nobody moved. 

Finally, without turning, her father 
said: “I shall have to leave for New York 
at once. His son—Alan—and I are his 
executors.” 

A feeling of dread came over Consuelo 
—“What has happened?” she asked. 

At the sound of her voice Paglio turned 
sharply, and stared at her with a look of 
extreme surprise. “The Vicomte de Cha- 
villay has been killed.” 

Nobody said any more. There was noth- 
ing to say. Consuelo turned and walked 
out of the room, conscious of Paglio still 
staring at her with amazed, incredulous 
expression. 


T ten o’clock of a grey, misty morn- 
ing, Austin Gage sat in the room 
where, fifteen years before, La Caliostro 
had cried farewell to life. In his hands 
was a long telegram, an important tele- 
gram, and characteristically Brent had 
sent it collect. The gist of the matter was 
that Consuelo had come out of her mysti- 
cism with a bang, [Turn to page 89] 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


One of the most pronounced 
indications of a baby’s satisfactory 
progress is a weekly gain in 
weight. Equally important is the 
evidence of growth in stature, in 
mentality and in strength, and all 
are dependent upon nutrition com- j 
posed of food elements so well § 

adjusted that every part of the 
baby may readily appropriate the 
nourishment it needs. 


Mellin’s Food and milk prepared 
and given as directed furnishes a 
constant supply of elements of 
nutrition available for continued 
gain in weight, for the stimulation 
of secretions requisite for vital 
functions and for the generation 
of heat and energy for the various 
activities and operations of early 
life. 

An infant’s diet cow’s milk 


with Mellin’s Food as the modifier contains 
the essential food constituents for normal 


progressive 


Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food and our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 
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Navy Blue, Black’ 
and Dark Brown 


are fine to dye boys’ suits, coats, heavy 
stockings, corduroy and denim play 
or work clothes. - Dye full, deep color. 


SUNSET 
Soap Dyes 


liven the texture too. All of SUNSET’s 
22 colors, light and dark, are fast for all 


fabrics; clean, quick, easy to use. Insist 
on SUNSET. 





é Mellin’ Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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To My 
Mother’s Friends 


I want to tell you how gratifying 
it has been to receive so many letters 
approving the photoplay “Laddie.” 

It will please you to know that 
most of the critics have endorsed 
it whole-heartedly and that the 
public at large has given it a most 
cordial reception. 

Mr. Arthur James, the editor of 
Motion PicturesToday,forexample, 
wrote: “Laddieisacharming picture 
.... a representative American 
picture, clean, wholesome and 
withal fine entertainment.” 

Mr. Harrison, prominent New 
York critic, wrote: “No normal 
picture-goer can help liking this 
picture. It is a beautiful story full 
of clean sentiment and has uni- 
versal appeal.” 

lamsurethat all Mother’s friends 
who have seen ‘Laddie’ will agree 
with the views of Mr. James and 
Mr. Harrison. Mr. Meehan and I 
want to thank you for your enthusi- 
astic response and feel that you will 
like “The Magic Garden” as well. 
The novel, Mother’s last, is running 
now in McCall’s and will be trans- 
ferred to the screen with the utmost 
care and reverence. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jeanette Porter Meehan. 


JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
presents 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
Epic of the American Family 


“LADDIE” 


Direction by 
J. Leo Meehan 


Adapted by 
Jeannette Porter Meehan 


Produced and Distributed by 
FILM BOOKING OFFICES 


of America Inc. 





Mrs. Jeanette Porter Meehan 
780 Gower Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
I endorse your mother’s ideals of wholesome 
motion picture entertainment and have asked 


the manager of my theatre when he will show 
“Laddie” and “The Magic Garden.” 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 88] 


was working normally and with enthusi- 
asm, and had decided that it was time for 
her to meet the world. 

Presently Gage turned his head in the 
direction of one of the windows and said: 
“How much longer is your leave, Alan?” 

The person thus addressed pushed back 
the heavy draperies, and faced the older 
man. “Three weeks,” he replied, in a 
voice very like that of his father. 

“Care to come back to California with 
me for part of the time?” 

The young man thanked Gage, and 
said he thought he would. Gage’s eyes 
were fixed reflectively on the straight- 
backed figure with its fitted tan tunic and 
Sam Brown belt—the uniform of the 
Royal Air Force—and its slender, shapely 
legs vastly enhanced by glistening brown 
boots: Alan, he knew, had intended to 
wait and see whether “America went in,” 
but his father’s death had changed things. 
Alan had been fortunate enough to do 
what his friends called “fall into a com- 
mission,” because he had practiced aero- 
nautics as a diversion befcre nineteen 
fourteen. 

After watching him for several moments 
Gage said in a tone intended to be crisp 
—a tone which somehow was not crisp 
at all— 

“The telegram was from Professor 
Brent. He and my daughter’s music 
teacher, Giovanni Paglio himself . . 
have come to the conclusion that the child 
ought to give a recital of her own com- 
position . . . absurd idea, still . 

His pride in Consuelo’s genius showed 
through the forced mockery of his words 
like light through a stained glass window. 

“She must be a great kid,” observed 
Alan, rising to the occasion. 

“The trip,” Gage opined, “would do 
you good.” He went on to outline his 
plans. There would be others in the party; 
he and Alan would make it up together. 
Alan left the room, promising to call up 
the friends they had decided on. 

When they arrived Consuelo learned 
abruptly that she had never been equip- 
ped to meet on equal ground people 
schooled in the hypocrisy of social inter-, 
course. She found herself shy, bewildered. 
The Biddles and the Wollastons, fat Mrs. 
Vallery, and Reggie Cavendish, Consuelo 
detested at sight. But to Allistaire Du- 
mont she was inevitably drawn. 

This woman, an opera singer, who had 
lost her voice and subsequently made a 
fortune out of beauty-creams, looked 
rather like a leopard. Her eyes were to- 
paz-colored, her hair was like the shadow 
of amber on still water. Consuelo ap- 
propriated her at once, saying rapidly: 
“You are much more beautiful even than 
Lord Byron. Please teach me to wear 
clothes the way you do.” 

Miss Dumont, unused to female ad- 
miration, put her arm around Consuelo, 
and promised, quite sincerely, to teach 
the youngster all she knew. 

Just then a young man in uniform 
came toward them, and introduced him- 
self to Consuelo in a voice of mingled 
familiarity and strangeness. “I’m Alan 
Chavillay.” He gripped her hand hard, so 
hard that the-ring on her finger cut into 
the flesh. Consuelo looked up and laughed. 

“If you do that again, I’ll have to post- 
pone the recital.” Their eyes met, and 
Consuelo felt as though the door of a 
furnace had suddenly opened right before 
her. 

The next morning more guests arrived. 
Consuelo dragged Alan blithely from a 
group of people that he liked and she 
didn’t, and took him for a ride through 
the country. Consuelo asked whether he 
had known Miss Dumont long. 

“After a fashion,” Alan shrugged in a 
manner that made him peculiarly kin to 
the Vicomte, made him, for the moment, 
wholly Latin. “I’d rather talk about you 
; . Consuelo. People with futures are 
nicer than people with pasts.” 

“T had a talk with your father this 
morning,” he finally resumed. “I asked 
him if he would let me rent the first floor 
of The Lodge while I was away.” 

“Why do you want to rent it? You 
don’t need money ?” 

Alan reddened slightly. “You see this— 
this woman’s quite mad about the place. 
And our old housekeeper, Miss Prim, will 
expire on the spot if she hasn’t somebody 





to spoil.” 

“T shouldn’t think, though,” Consuelo 
mused, “that you'd like trusting your 
home to a stranger.” 

“A stranger?” Alan leaned forward. 
“How old are you, anyway?” he en- 
quired irrelevantly. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Only fifteen?” Alan stood looking al- 
most insolently down at her. “Ill run 
along,” he said. “I don’t want people to 
say I’m robbing the cradle.” With this 
remark he rode off. 

“T hate him!” Consuelo thought as she 
watched him go. “I never hated any one 
so.” But what she felt was not like hatred. 
It was more like a heavy knot of rope 
tied tightly around her heart. “Like my 
dream,” thought Consuelo, “when I 
looked down and saw it was a snake.” 
And she went into the house determined 
to ignore Alan till he went away. 

Naturally she was too primitive to do 
it. During the afternoon, attired in a bath- 
ing suit, she joined him on the sandy 
beach where long ago she had strolled 
with his father. “I feel like a drowned 
cat,” observed Consuelo solemnly stroking 
her wet face with a sandy paw. 

“You look . .” Alan raised him- 
self on one elbow, and studied her. “You 
look—” he broke off and began to sift 
sand through his fingers. “You’re a peach, 
Consuelo,” he resumed at length. 

“Why do you look at me so—so fun- 
nily ?” she demanded, beginning to flush. 

Alan rolled over and put his face in 
the sand, groaning: “For heaven’s sake, 
don’t bewitch me.” 

Offended, Consuelo drew back. “T° see,” 
she said with temper in her voice. “You 
don’t like me any more.” 

“Like you?” Alan sat up, and she saw 
that his face was intensely pale. “Like 
you—you little fool.” And, taking her 
suddenly by the arm, he held her so 
close to him that she could feel the beat- 
ing of his heart, and wondered whether 
it was not her own. 

“Like you,” he now repeated for the 
third time. “Why, Consuelo, darling, I 
could love you to death.” 

For an instant Consuelo’s eyes dilated 
with fear, and her muscles grew tense. 
Then her whole body relaxed against him, 
and—“I . . . . I. . wouldn’t mind 
; . with you,” she stammered. And 
clasping her arm about his neck, Consuelo 
kissed Alan on the mouth. 


N the music room groups of men and 

women were settling themselves into 
divans or perching on _ straight-backed 
chairs pushed against the wall. A curtain 
was drawn back from the entrance. In a 
white dress with a belt of jade, Consuelo 
stood severely defined against the wine- 
colored draperies. 

Clear and sweet as the music of the god 
Pan the first notes fell upon the stillness 
of the room. Consuelo looked up. Across 
the empty space in the center of the 
room she met Alan’s gaze of penetrating 
eagerness. The blood in her arteries con- 
gealed. Through an ascending numbness 
Consuelo thought desperately : “My 
fingers, not my eyes must give the mes- 
sage. My fingers, not my eyes . . 
But her fingers were mutinous. Her fin- 
gers were leaden. The sounds they evoked 
seemed to issue from a medium beyond 
her control . . 

Paglio squirmed in his comfortable 
chair, muttering, “Dio Mio!” and tried to 
control the twitching of his hands. Doctor 
Gage was very still and rather grey... . 

And Consuelo played on, bearing be- 
neath the cloak of futile effort the wolf 
of failure. Shame had beaten her mind 
into a state of complete subjectiveness. 
But like all things in a world of auspicious 
beginnings, the recital came to an end. 

Consuelo’s only wish was to escape the 
compliments that strove politely to con- 
ceal contempt behind effusion. She wanted 
to escape; to escape with Alan. She found 
him on the terrace, surrounded with 
people. She managed to whisper: “Meet 
me... . on the beach,” and then slipped 
down the stairs, ran across the sloping 
lawn, and flung herself at last, with a sob 
of sheer relief, upon the sand. 

But Alan did not come. About five 
minutes after Consuelo had vanished the 
butler had approached [Turn to page o1] 
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your friends with gifts 
that are charming, prac- 
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Daniel Low’s 


Christmas Book Caravel Book 


Shows How Solid Brass, 4 in. 


high Z776 2.00 pr. 


“Dear Mr. Low: I have always heard 
of your city of Salem. It has always had 
a fascination for me as the City of the 
Witches; of the House of Seven Gables; 
of beautiful Colonial doorways. But 
honestly, when I visited Salem last sum- 
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A fine alligator grain 
leather case, containing 
2 packs regulation Whist 
Cards with gold edges, 
Bridge score and pencil.' 
Special value L762 2.50 










Soft Collar 
Case 
Fine black cobra 
grain leather 934 
in. long. Nicely 
lined, good ca- 
pacity. L901 1.35 


Candle- 
sticks 
Polychrome 
colors on 
metal, can- 
dles to match 
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your copy today. Use coupon or post card. 
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All the family 
beams with joy when the 
mince pie appears. From 
beneath its flaky brown 
crust rises the steaming aro- 
ma of fruits and spices. Do 
fads, they like it? You’d 
p better believe they 
do,when made with 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Pie is only one of the 
many pleasing things 
you can make with 
None Such. Crisp, 
fruity cookies delight- 
ful cakes, tempting 
salads, tasty puddings 
--each one a joy to 
the appetite. The reci- 
pe below is one of the 
prize winners in our 
$1250 None Such 
Recipe Prize Contest 
\Vv conducted recently, in 
which over 19,400 
recipes were received 
from all over the coun- 
try.* More of these 
te sets — appesr 
. 4“ fater. Irythem: you 

D aughtor be delighted. 

*Awards made by Department of Home Economics, 


Syracuse University, the Dean of which is Mrs. Flor- 
ence E. S. Knapp, Secretary of State for New York. 
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PRIZE RECIPE 


Ingredients—1 cup butter; 14 enps sugar; 3 eggs; 
1 teaspoon soda; 14 tablespoons hot water; 344 
cups flour; }4 teaspoon salt; 1 cu ym walnut 
meats; 1 package None Such Mince Meat which 
has been broken up in very small pieces. 
Method—Cream butter; add sugar gradually, add 
eggs well beaten. Add soda dissolved in hot water, 
and 49 of flour, mixed and sifted with salt. Then 
add nut meats and None Such and the remainder of 
flour. Drop by spoonfuls an inch or two apart on 
a greased baking sheet and bake in a moderate oven 
350° until golden brown. Remove from oven when 
sull soft and cover before entirely cool. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
































McCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


BOOKLETS 
PRR 


ETIQUETTE 


_ Book or Manners. By Margaret 
Emerson Bailey. Rules for pres- 
ent-day social life. A special sec- 

tion on the etiquette of weddings—what 
the bride and her attendants should wear, 
the duties of the attendants, the ques- 
tion of presents, and other information. 


BEAUTY 


A Hanpsook or Beauty For Every- 
WOMAN, Constructive advice on achiev- 
ing personal loveliness, and the prin- 
ciples of good health which lie at the 
root of good looks. A step-to-step de- 
scription of the methods used in the 
smartest beauty salons in New York 
and Paris. The latest scientific methods 
for correcting defects are described. 
There is also expert advice on how to 
dress your type, and how to make the 
most of your good points. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Parties Att THE YEAR. By Claudia M. 
Fitzgerald. Entertainments for every 
month in the year, including An Old- 
Fashioned Thanksgiving Party. 

Tue New Hospitarity. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct table service for 
formal. and informal breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners. Of especial interest to 
the maid-less hostess. 


HOME DECORATION 


Tue House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Wood. Designs of artistic rooms 
by famous interior decorators, and 
many suggestions for the beauty-loving 
homemaker, 

Decoratinc Your Home. By Dorothy 
Ethel Walsh. How to arrange your 
furniture, choose the color-schemes of 
your rooms; and other details of 
home decoration. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Tue Movern Home. By Lillian *Purdy 
Goldsborough. Up-to- 
date devices for 
making housework 
easier. 

Tue Famity Bupcetr. By 
Isabel Ely Lord. A 
simple method of bud- 
geting your household 
and personal expenses— 
so much for food, for 
rent, for amusement— 
in order that your in- 
come may be wisely 
spent, and saved. 

HALLowE’EN is still some 
weeks off and there is : 
plenty of time to plan a celebration. 
Our leaflet, “The Spooks Encampment, : 
has full directions for a most original 
party. 


Tue AutuMN is almost as popular as the 


spring for weddings and where there 
are weddings there are always gifts and 
showers. Our leaflet, “The Bride's 
300k List,” has been made out by an 
authority on good books in good 
bindings. 





COOKERY 


TrmE-Savinc Cookery. Recipes prepared 
in McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Easily 
prepared meals and refreshments, when 
your time is limited or when company 
drops in unexpectedly. 

SomE Reasons Wuy 1N Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe 
and Mary I. Barber. Practical recipes, 
based on scientific principles, which 
will make your cookery a fine art in- 
stead of a “happening.” 

Master-Recires. Recipes prepared in 
McCall’s Laboratory-Kitchen. Founda- 
tion recipes for biscuits, scalloped 
dishes, souffles, cream soups, and other 
delicacies. From these basic recipes, all 
sorts of delectable variations are 
evolved. 

Wuat To Serve AT Parties. Recipes 
prepared in McCall’s_ Laboratory- 
Kitchen. Refreshments for every fes- 
tive occasion, from bridge parties to 
Thanksgiving Dinner. 


HOME AND GARDEN 


THE SmaAtit House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, “fcCall’s Architectural Adviser. 
Designs of moderately priced and at- 
tractive houses, by well-known archi- 
tects. The plans cost only $15—a special 
price to McCall readers. 

Down THE GARDEN Patu. By Dorothy 
Giles. Directions for flower and vege- 
table gardening—how to plan and 
plant your garden, and all the other fine 
points which lead to success. 


CHILD CARE 


Tue Frienpty Basy. By Helen Johnson 
Keyes; approved by Charles Gilmore 
Kerley, M.D. Advice to the young 
mother, who wishes medical assistance 
in the care of her: babies and small 
children. 

Tue Frienpty Motruer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin 
Dorman, M.D. Advice to the mother- 
to-be. Designs for a complete layette 
are also pictured. 


HEALTH 


Exercises For One AND ALL (a leaflet, 
two cents only). Ex- 
ercises for _ reducing 
and for developing the 
figure. 

MENus FoR Two WEEKS 
(a leaflet, two cents 
only). By E. V. McCol- 
lum, M.D: Dr. McCol- 
lum’s dietary sugges- 
tions, incorporated in 
appetizing menus which 
include milk and other 
“protective foods.” 

INTERNAL BATHING (a 
leaflet, two cents only). 
By E. V. McCollum, 
M.D. Dr. McCollum’s salt solution 
treatment for chronic intestinal troubles. 

S1x Parties FOR ENTERTAINING THE 
Woman’s Cius is the name of a new 
leaflet giving directions for six suc- 
cessful parties arranged for any large 
gathering. It will be found most 
helpful also for the committee chosen 
to provide the social entertainment 
for School affairs, the Church soci- 
able, etc. 





Each booklet is ten cents; or any twelve for one dollar. Each leaflet is two 
cents. Enclose money, or stamps, and address: The Service Editor, McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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... don’t worry about scuffs... 
just touch the shoes with Dyan- 
shine’s magic dauber .... in a 
twinkling all will be right again 
... scuffs neatly concealed... 
the shoes like new again. 


NO NITROBENZINE. NITROBENZOL, ANILIN 
OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHIN 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


9 Copyright 1926 — Barton Mfg. Co. 
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Midnight 
Coffee 


Free from caffeine 


Here is a coffee you can drink at midnight without 
fear of wakefulness. ; 

A coffee which doctors never forbid and never stint. 
A coffee which makes substitutes unnecessary. 
coffee children can enjoy. a 

The name is Kaffee Hag—a pure, exquisite coffee 
with the caffeine taken out. Caffeine poison is the 
sole cause of coffee’s harm. 

Kaffee Hag is not peculiar coffee. The finest hotels 
now serve it. You never knew a flavor or aroma more 
delightful. 

We simply open the pores of the raw coffee bean 
and remove the caffeine—the poison. It adds no de- 
light to coffee. Jt has no taste. Even its stimulation 
does not come until twe hours after drinking, so you 
don’t miss that. A 4 

All the quick bracing effects remain. The flavor an 
aroma are untouched. The roasted beans come to you 
unground. So you have coffee—natural coffee—at 
its best. ‘ 

Your grocer has fresh Kaffee Hag. You can serve it 
at dinner tonight. 





Mail This To-day for 10-cup Sample; 10 cents. 


‘NIFFEE HAG 


1411 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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[Continued from page 89] 


with a telegram. Alan had made his ex- 
cuses to Gage, and retired to his room to 
pack. He would be forced to leave early 
the following morning. 

So it came to pass that Consuelo waited 
alone. Long hours afterwards, when she 
was quite numb with cold and misery, 
she stumbled to her feet and walked 
slowly back to The Hermitage. She had 
kept vigil over the body of her childhood, 
where it lay dead upon the lonely beach... 


LAN left early the next morning, 
without seeing Consuelo again. He 
left a note, which Consuelo tore up unread. 
At noon Gage received a message that 
Consuelo was lunching in his study, and 
hurried upstairs. “Now, then,” she began 
between bites, “it wasn’t the audience that 
caused that—that awful mess.” 

Gage raised his eyebrows skeptically. 

“I don’t suppose you guessed, Dada, 
the way I felt about Alan Chavillay.” 

Gage said, calmly enough, “No—I 
hadn’t thought about it.” 

“Well, I did feel a great deal, Dada, in 
a new sort of a way. It started when we 
went out riding—we left our horses to 
take a walk in the woods. We—not the 
horses—-wanted to cross the stream—you 
know, the one with the broken bridge— 
and he wouldn’t let me. He took my wrist 
and held me back. When I felt his fingers 
against my skin it made me—shiver. It 
was new you see. And later—that after- 
noon—Alan kissed me. 

“He thought my wanting to play was 
so wonderful, Dad,” Consuelo continued. 
“And I made up my mind it had to be, 
so that Alan shouldn’t be disappointed. 
But when the time came—when the time 
came, I knew that it wasn’t in music that 
I could make myself wonderful to Alan. 
I suppose that all the energy—the emotion 
really—that I had always given to music 
was given to Alan, so the music suf- 
fered. There you have it.” 

Gage came and bent over the back of 
her chair. He felt as though some playful 
deity had suddenly removed all his bones 
and left only the sinuous flesh to hold 
him erect. “What are you going to do 
about it?” he inquired finally. 

Consuelo answered quietly: “Dada, this 
experience has brought me in sight of a 
very important truth. To speak as they 
do in books, I have come to the cross- 
roads. It’s time to make a choice between 
a career of personal relationship and a 
career of art.” 

“But, Consuelo... .” 

“Tt’s no use,” repeated Austin Gage’s 
daughter. “The choice is already made. 
It is to be a career of art.” 

Suddenly her poise forsook her. “Oh, 
Dada, Dada,” she wept, clinging to her 
father. “Take me to Europe where I can 
really study. Help me to be great.” 


HE continuance of war in Europe 

caused disappointing changes in Con- 
suelo’s plan, and instead of Naples, Paris 
and Rome, she found herself hemmed in 
by the solemn efficiency of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. On free afternoons 
she attended classes at the Red Cross. 
Mr. Crocroft, a lean Boston specialist, 
praised her ready understanding of his 
somewhat academic lectures. She told him 
proudly: “My father was a surgeon.” 

“Not the Gage?” After that he showed 
her special attention. Then his wife in- 
vited Consuelo to meet her daughters. 
Maybell Crocroft, the prettier of the two 
girls, recognized in Consuelo a possible rival, 
imd resolved to cultivate her friendship. 

Stevie Simpson was Consuelo’s first 
conquest in Boston. He wrote poems to 
her. But Stevie was essentially a warm 
weather boy. When the leaves faded from 
yellow to brown and shutters flapped in 
the wind, Stevie hugged the open fire- 
Place, while the others sleighed far over 
the hard-packed snow. 

There was a skating party on the lake 
with yellow lanterns stretched across 
from the branches of snow-laden pine trees. 
Consuelo, bundled in furs, sat on a stone 
bench, listening to the neighing and stamp- 
ing of the horses in the road above. A 
tall figure approached, sliding swiftly on 
knife-like runners over the ice. Straight 
to the bench where Consuelo sat it swung, 
and, with a smooth curve, rested beside 
her. Consuelo welcomed the boy. “I love 


* “You don’t think what you . 





to watch you skate, Peter; you do it 
so beautifully.” 

His cheeks darkened .with pleasure. 
“Come!” He lifted her off the bench and 
they slid out on the frozen lake. 

Peter Barker, known as the Viking, had 
played quarterback on the Harvard team 
and now, after six years, was back at 
college studying chemical warfare. He had 
grown up on his father’s ranch in north- 
ern New Mexico, and he and Consuelo 
were closely linked by their love of open 
places. “My feet are frozen,” she confessed 
at last. “They must still be there, but I 
can’t feel them at all.” 

“We leave then,” announced the Viking, 
“though I could go on like this forever.” 

Skates on, they climbed the narrow 
road up the hill, the boy bending to es- 
cape the branches which brushed his bare 
head. He lifted Consuelo into the sleigh, 
and knelt to unfasten her skates. 

She snuggled back under the yellow and 
red horse blanket, and for some time they 
were silent. “Connie,” said Peter, quite sud- 
denly, “you know I’m in love with you?” 

She had not known, but she was glad. 
“That’s very nice and foolish of you, 
Peter,” she said. 

He looked at her with his clear, curious 
eyes: “I want to marry you,” he said 
simply. 

The blood sucked away from her heart. 
“But, Peter . . that’s perfectly im- 
possible.” She felt him contract, and im- 
mediately she was sorry. 

“Won’t you give me a chance?” he 
pleaded in a husky voice. “I can’t write 
you poetry like Steve Simpson, but I 
can give you—” he hesitated. “I’d do 
anything I could to make you happy.” 

There was something terrifying,in his 
voice, something that made her want to 
mother him. “Peter, Peter—dear—I’m too 
young to get married. You see, I’m only 
sixteen.” 

There was a pause. “Sixteen? Why, 
you can’t be—you’re—” He winced. Then, 
leaning near to her: “But I wouldn’t ask 
you to marry me now,” the Viking ex- 
plained. “Not till after the war. You'll 
probably be grown up by then—” 

That stung. “I’m not a baby,” defended 
Consuelo. 

“No,” in an old voice, “you’re not— 
exactly—a baby.” His hand found hers. He 
pulled the wool mitten down gently and 
laid his lips upon her wrist. “‘Please, Con- 
nie. . . I need you.” 

Thus their companionship took on the 
color of an engagement. It was tacit, the 
engagement; only half acknowledged to 
each other, and not at all to the world. 
Meanwhile Consuelo continued work- 
ing at the Boston Conservatory, and 
when Peter, seeing dark circles under her 
eyes, begged her to take a month’s vaca- 
tion, she said, a trifle sharply: “Don’t 
let’s talk about my work, Peter. You 
just can’t understand.” 

That evening Gage broached the sub- 
ject cautiously. “I take it you’ve recon- 
sidered the decision that you made be- 
fore we left The Hermitage,” he said. 
. what 
you give to Peter will detract from your 
music ?” 

Consuelo opened her green eyes very 
wide. “Oh, this—this is altogether differ- 
ent from that!” she exclaimed. And added 
with naive candor: “It’s Peter who does 
the giving.” 

But Doctor Gage had touched upon 
a point that the two young people had 
already discussed. One evening at the din- 
ner hour Consuelo and Peter were sitting 
together in a restaurant at a narrow table 
in a bay window, screened discreetly from 
the rest of the rooin. Peter broke the si- 
lence to say in a troubled voice: “Connie 
—you don’t mean what you implied be- 
fore—about a career? You wouldn’t ex- 
pect to keep up this musical stuff when 
we were married?” 

Consuelo stared at him with an ex- 
pression of utter bewilderment. “You 
want me to give it up?” 

“T want you so—every bit of you. I 
don’t want to feel that you’re only half 
mine.” 

Consuelo’s eyes were extraordinarily 
green and bright, like a cat’s. “Do you 
mean to say you’re jealous—of—my 
work? You couldn’t be so smali!” 

“Call it jealousy if [Turn to page 92] 
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GIVE him whole wheat just as you 
give him whole milk. Don’t skim his 
milk —or his cereal. 


Ralston 


The Whole Wheat Cereal 
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Fer two generations Denton Sleeping Garments have occupied an intimate 
and unique place in the home life of American children. 


~ Mentons 


Se |, Ve Monk faeee . 
” Romping”Sleeping 


Denton Fabric is wonderfully soft and warm, 
of high-grade, unbleached cotton, double carded, 
with some fine, soft wool. 

Our loosely-spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
gives ventilation for the skin to function health- 

fully. Denton fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) double the 
life of Dentons. Give extra durability 

where most needed. Soles and 
uppers are die cut, making shapely, 
well-tailored feet. 


Flexible Rubber Buttons do not break 
in wringer. Do not cut threads. Do not 
readily come unbuttoned. Mothers are enthus- 
iastic, for the old bother of sewing on buttons is 
almost gone 


Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) prevents binding 
when child sleeps with knees drawn up. 


Dentons Do Not Shrink. Body, limbs and feet are 
covered, (also hands in small sizes) protecting the child 
if bed coverings are thrown off. 


Small sizes have Drop Seat and open down the back. 
Large sizes retain the popular 
Drop Seat but open down the 
front. Adult sizes now made. 


Small sizes have turn-down cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 extra large at hips 
to allow for diapers. 





Dentons are amply proportioned, 
and finely tailored. Ideal for camping, 
touring or for fresh-air sleeping. 


| This 
We also make Sleeping Hoods. 


picture 
on trade 

mark tag on 
every genuine 
Denton Garment 





Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Centreville, Michigan, U.S. A. = 
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$40002°InPrizes 
Be One of 1055 Winners 
*50022 for 5 Minutes Work! 


LA A You may easily win one of this generous 


array of prizes. Just think of it. 55 gold 
prizes and a thousand Liquid Veneer $2.00 
REWARDS 
IN GOLD 


Mops, the Champion Mop of the world! 
Ist Prizes SOOL 


2nd Prize 40022 
3rd Prize #3002 
4th Prize #2002 
5th Prize? lOOL 


50 Prizes~ Each*#IO22 
AND 


i000 
iy A= 


LIQUID VENEER 
FLOOR MOPS 


Champion of 
The World 














Five minutes of pleasant, interesting work 
and you may win one of the five big capital 
prizes of $500.00, $400.00, $300.00, $200.00 
or $100.00, but even if you don’t, a little 
earnest effort will make you a possible win- 
ner of one of the more than a thousand 
other prizes. 


How to win a prize! 


Give us, in not more than 150 words, a simple ex- 
pression of what you consider the outstanding and 
most desirable quality or characteristic of Liquid 
Veneer and why. Or, you may tell us of a new and 
unusual use for Liquid Veneer, and what results can 
be accomplished by it. 


For example: If you now use Liquid Veneer you 
know that it leaves a hard, dry finish, that it is never 
sticky. You may have learned of this unusual char- 
acteristic by accident. Or, knowing that most polishes 
are oily and difficult to rub dry, you may have 
deliberately tested Liquid Veneer by passing a clean 
white handkerchief over the polished surface and 
noted the entire absence of any sticky, oily residue. 


And again; years ago a Liquid Veneer user dis- 
covered that a few drops of Liquid Veneer on her 
dusting cloth worked wonders, not only in picking 
up the dust and holding it in the cloth but in keeping 
her furniture completely free from the usual furni- 
ture ills. The daily contact with Liquid Veneer had 
kept it shining, new, and protected with no extra 
effort. Since that time, millions of housewives have 
adopted the Liquid Veneer dusting idea. 















Begin now 


Secure an entry blank from your nearest dealer 
and get started now on this simple, easy way of 
winning one of these splendid prizes. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send in the 
coupon printed below and we will mail you an entry 
blank direct and will include a 2. weeks’ dusting 
supply of Liquid Veneer free, if you so desire. 


Judges will be John A. Kloepfer, Pres. Liberty 
Bank of Buffalo; S. C. Moss, Secy.-Treas. The Moss- 
Chase Advertising Agency; Edwin Lang Miller, Vice- 
Pres. Wright Hargreaves Mines, Ltd. In case of a 
tie each tying contestant will receive full amount of 
prize. For complete rules of contest see entry blank. 


The contest closes December 31, 1926, but do not 
delay. Show this ad to your dealer and get your 
entry blank or mail the coupon to us today. 


VOD NOR 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
55 Liquid Veneer Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMUN NENA 


2 varushing Lin 











Contest Editor, 
Buffalo ed Co., 
55 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 
Bufialo, N. Y. 
Mark an X in squares if you wish us to send free and postpaid. 
(] entry blank for Liquid Veneer Contest. 
[] two weeks’ dusting supply Liquid Veneer. 
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THE SILVER SNAKES 


[Continued from page 91] 


you want to,” the Viking replied stolidly. 
“You are one of those girls who have danger 
written over them in letters a mile high.” 

Consuelo asked what he meant. 

“Tf a man leaves his watch lying about 
on tables it serves him right when it’s 
stolen. If I’d lived a couple of hundred 
years ago I would have locked you in a 
tower and kept the key. I can’t do that 
now, but that doesn’t mean that I'll let 
you—” The Viking broke off, thought for 
a moment, and then said seriously: 
“You’re such an impulsive person, Connie. 
It’s not that I don’t trust you—but 
women are all alike in that way. They 
think all that glitters is gold. And if you 
want to keep a woman honest you don’t 
throw temptation in her face.” Again he 
paused, and as Consuelo still said noth- 
ing, he continued more confidently: “I’m 
inclined to forget that although you look 
twenty you’re nothing but a kid. You'll 
get over your notions. A few years of 
married life, a couple of children, and 
you won’t have time for this nonsense. 
Besides,” he added with a laugh, “how 
can you study music on a ranch?” 

“I don’t intend to,” Consuelo said, 
without looking up. 

Something clutched quickly at the heart 
of the Viking. He reached over and took 
Consuelo’s hands, drawing her toward 
him. She met his eyes squarely across the 
narrow table, and: “Oh, Peter, Peter,” she 
cried, “I never knew you until tonight!” 

He bowed his head, and the light from 
overhead glistened on the yellow tha’ch 
of hair, the thatch of hair that would 
never look combed. Consuelo closed her 
eyes tightly, but two large tears squeezed 


themselves under the lids and went hur-° 


tling down her cheeks onto the tablecloth. 

“Don’t cry dear,” whispered the Vik- 
ing, with a gentleness altogether out of 
keeping with his size. “I didn’t mean to 
hurt you—honestly dear.” With a regal 
disregard of the waitress, the Viking got 
out of his chair and put his arms around 
Consuelo. 

“All right,” she said, getting out her 
mirror and powderpuff. “There’s the 
waitress, waiting to be paid.” 

Then, while Peter was sitting silently 
in his place, waiting for the waitress to 
bring his change, Consuelo arose and 
held out her hand. “I’m going to leave 
you now, Peter.” 

He stared at her. “Why, Connie—child 
—you can’t go home alone!” 

“Thank you, Peter,” she replied softly. 
“T’ll be quite safe. And I’d rather say 
good-night to you here.” 


N April, 1917, Consuelo was swept into 

the broader circle of professional con- 
tacts. The agent of a second-rate pub- 
lishing house made Consuelo an offer 
which—against her father’s counsel—she 
accepted enthusiastically. By a peculiar 
twist of fortune a single copy of the 
publication reached a member of the 
firm of Sherwood, Barholm & Company. 

Bixby Sherwood had lately been driven 
to despair in a search for a composer cap- 
able of creating a musical accompaniment 
to the verses of a talented British poet. 
When the single copy of Consuelo’s ob- 
scure publication fell into his hands, he 
whistled softly, accumulated his walking 
stick and soft felt hat, hurried to the 
offices of the second-rate publishing house, 
and thence to the Grand Central Station. 

Six months later, like Lord Byron, Con- 
suelo Gage awoke to find her name on 
the lips of the public. She had a congrat- 
ulatory letter from the British poet— 
Endicott—saying whimsically, that she 
surpassed his fondest hope, and express- 
ing his desire that they collaborate again 
at some future date. Consuelo, smiling at 
the letter, dropped it into the waste bas- 
ket. The day came when she could not sit 
in a theatre without hearing one of her 
martial tunes, trilled as an inducement to 
buy Liberty Bonds; when she could not 
enter a restaurant without hearing one of 
her softer melodies. One morning the 
raucous grinding of a hurdy-gurdy carried 
a familiar strain up to her bedroom win- 
dow. Then Consuelo knew she had tasted 
of success. 

It was Brent himself who finally sum- 
moned the Gages to New York. At ten 
o’clock of a chilly Wednesday in No- 
vember, 1918, the telephone rang. Brent’s 


suggestion came over the long distance 
wires without preliminaries: “If you want 
to be in on the biggest thing in my day— 
or yours—take a night train for New 
York. Armistice is likely to be signed at 
the drop of a hat.” They left for New 
York on the midnight train. 

November 7th, 1918 dawned clear as a 
bell over the largest city in the world, 
massive, silent, and preoccupied. At eleven 
thirty an official of the Navy Department 
hinted that the German delegates had 
crossed the French border: the city went 
sombrely, busily upon its crowded way. 

Then, at one o’clock, came the shrill 
speech of the first whistle. A siren took 
up the call, another, and yet another. 
Northwards, over the city, swept an in- 
creasing tidal wave of drunken sound, of 
news-boys who brandished their papers 
screaming “Extra! Extra! The war’s 
o-o-over! Armistice signed! E-e-e-extra!” 

Out of tall buildings flooded the people, 
the weeping, shouting, dancing people— 
thronging the sidewalks, teeming in the 
streets, flooding parks and squares with 
spontaneous celebration. Laughing lips 
and sobbing lips formed the word “Peace.” 

Cascades of paper toweling floated upon 
the wind like white flags. From high 
windows came a blizzard of improvised 
confetti. From the Battery to the Bronx 
ran the news, carried by whistle and siren, 
by bell and human voice. 

Laughing and sobbing, Consuelo was 
borne along with the tide. Struggling in 
that deep sea of humanity, she was cast 
up at last upon the steps of Saint Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, and from there she 
looked down upon the throng below. 

A silent woman, deeply veiled, passed 
through the open doors. Obeying the im- 
pulse of a moment, Consuelo turned and 
followed her. Inside it was utterly still. 
The riotous noises flew up and were lost 
amid carved, pointed arches. Far away, 
high and sombre in the light of its 
candles was the altar upon which two 
thousand years of bitter joy, of battle 
and martyrdom, had beaten in vain. Be- 
fore that symbol Consuelo knelt. 

Midnight found Consuelo in a Broad- 
way café, with a party which included 
her father, Brent, Bixby Sherwood, Alli- 
staire Dumont, and a number of spurious 
additions. Formality and _self-conscious- 
ness, the Siamese twins of modern society, 
had loosed their bondage. Doctor Gage 
was delivering a patriotic lecture to which 
no one listened. Sherwood was under the 
table hunting for Consuelo’s pearl pendant, 
which he had put in his pocket for safe 
keeping and forgotten. 

“Merry Christmas, Monsieur le Pro- 
fessor.” Consuelo looked around, and saw 
that a statuesque woman with a mane of 
chestnut colored hair and twinkling eyes 
stood behind Brent. 

“Madame Bertaux, herself,” he ex- 
claimed. “My lovely French canary. Meet 
the gent whose house you abuse.” And he 
presented the tall woman to Gage. The 
next instant Madame Bertaux descended 
upon Consuelo. “Ola Petite!” she cried. 


* “T have heard all about you from Mon- 


sieur Alan de Chavillay, whose premier 
etage I occupy.” 

She heard herself saying: “Indeed? 
What did he say? I scarcely knew him.” 

Nicolette Bertaux winked magnificently. 
“For one so young,” she said, “you are 
discretion itself.” Then she leaned for- 
ward. “Petite,” she said, “why do you not 
write him a letter? He has been wounded; 
he is in the hospital . . . .” 

“He would not care about hearing from 

” 

“He would,” said Madame Bertaux. 
“He loves all the ladies . . . .” 

Consuelo was spared the trouble of an- 
other reply. Allistaire Dumont, pirouet- 
ting down the center of the table, bent 
over and whispered: “Lovely . 
lovely up here. Come on up... 

“Lift me,” commanded Consuelo. Sher- 
wood swung her up onto the table. “To 
the men overseas,” cried Consuelo, and 
flung back her head defiantly. “To Alan 
Chavilay : . .°..” 

Allistaire’s hand swung forward to meet 
hers. There was a tinkle of smashing glass, 
and Consuelo, laughing stupidly, saw 
blood drip down over her fingers . 


” 


[Continued in DecemBer McCatv’s] 
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MOLASSES.. 


for generations known to doctors as 
a food rich in natural tonics : - 


OODS come and go in popularity, yet 
today, just as a century ago, pure 
molasses contains more iron and lime to- 
gether than any other food. 
Your doctor will tell you that almost 
everyone of us lacks lime and iron. 
What we all need is food lime and food 
iron—the iron that warm sunshine has put 
naturally into some of the foods we eat. 


Doctors urge us to eat spinach because 
it is rich in iron. 

Brer Rabbit Molasses contains twice as 
much iron as the same weight of uncooked 
spinach. And it has about twice as much 
lime as milk. There is enough iron in only 
two tablespoons of Brer Rabbit Molasses 
so that if taken every day it will make up 
completely our shortage of iron. And it 
has an excellent laxative effect too. 

Besides these natural tonic values Brer 
Rabbit Molasses has the old-time planta- 
tion flavor. It has the tang of the sugar 























Molasses 


In two grades: GoLD Laset—highest quality 
light molasses for eating and fancy cooking. 
Green LaBeLt—darker, with a stronger flavor 


cane, the spicy sweetness of October days 
in Louisiana! 

With this old-time molasses you can 
have new and delectable surprises such as 
Sour Cream Cake or Brer Rabbit Orange 
Cake. With it your gingerbread comes 





Prune Cream Pie 


Cook % Ib. prunes with as little water as possible, using 3 tbsps. 
molasses to sweeten. Make syrup of 4 cup sugar and % cup 
prune juice. Add 34 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, prunes and 24 
cup grated cocoanut. Cook 10 minutes. Remove from fire and 
add \% cup butter, 4 egg yolks beaten, 14 cup orange marma- 
lade or candied orange peel and fill pie. Bake 25-30 minutes. 
Add meringue made with two egg whites and four tablespoons 
of confectioner’s sugar. 


Brer Rabbit Orange Cake 
(At lefi) Mix together 1 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, 34 cup 


shortening, 2 eggs, }4 cup lukewarm water or milk, 1 orange 
(juice and grated rind); thenadd 2cups flour, 4 cup whole wheat 
flour, 1 tsp. soda, 1 tsp. ginger, 14 tsp. allspice which have been 
sifted together. Mix well and pour into shallow pan. Bake for 
35 minutes in a moderate oven. 

Orange Icing — Grate the rind of one orange, let it stand 
for 15 minutes in 4 tsp. lemon juice and 1 tbsp. orange juice. 
Strain and add gradually to the slightly beaten yolk of one egg. 
Stir in confectioner’s sugar until of right consistency to spread. 


Brer Rabbit 
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Children love the delicious flavor 
of Molasses Foods 


out of the oven with glossy crust and crisp 
corners—tender and better tasting. 


Get out all your old molasses recipes and 
make them up all over again with Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. You’ll find them all beau- 
tifully baked, fine-textured, rich with the 
old-time plantation flavor of Brer Rabbit. 


Send for Brer Rabbit’s own free booklet. 
It tells you of forty-four easy ways to 
delight your family. 


Sour Cream Cake 


(Below) Cream together 14 cup margarine and 1 cup sugar; add 
¥% cup molasses and 2 eggs well beaten; sift together 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 4 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. nutmeg, 114 ‘tsp. soda, 2 cups 
pastry flour, reserving sufficient flour for dusting the raisins; 
add this alternately with 1 cup sour cream to the mixture. 
Chop 34 cup nut meats and 34 cup raisins fine, dust with flour, 
and add. Beat well, pour into a large loaf-pan, and bake at 
350° F. for about forty-five minutes. 












FREE! Brer Rabbit’s book of 


forty-four delicious recipes 











Penick & Forp, Ltd., Dept.53, New Orleans, La. 


Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 
Book and leaflet about Health value of molasses. 
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| QUAKER QATS 


©The Great American 





Voted So by Millions of Women, by Culinary 
Experts and Dietetic Authorities, Why Quaker Oats "stands by’? you 


through the mornin 
on These Important Counts 8 8 
D°? YOU feel hungry, tired, hours before 


meals? Don’t jump to the conclusion of 
poor health. Much of the time you'll find it is 
largely brought on by an ill-balanced diet. 


Deliciousness —~ Steaming, flavory and wonderful, no other hot break- Ta biel siaht you tne eeibieeiaaee 


plete food. At most meals you can get it. That 


fast compares. Rich, plump oats, milled under the watchful scrutiny of a ss deadienen aah deeeein ie aeaaeade 
Quaker experts. All that rare “Quaker” flavor is embodied—a flavor mistake is usually made at breakfast—a hurried 


s ¥ meal, often badly chosen, 
to be found in no other kind of oats. eitdde iesdbia ihias ta deskdely eaged 
today. The oat is the best balanced of all cereals 


Rich in Nutriment— A breakfast that “stands by” you through the morn- grown, 


° ° . : : : p Contains 16% protein, food’s greatest tissue 
ing. Contains more protein than any other cereal. Rich in essential carbo cial heen tits, cede capaho 


hydrates. And when served with milk, combines the necessary vitamines. ment; is well supplied with minerals and vita- 


mines. Supplies, too, the roughage essential toa 


Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes——That’s faster than plain toast. health fal diet chet sikeslenebees seldom gatded! 
Few foods have its remarkable balance. That 


No cooking bother, no kitchen mess. A rich, hot breakfast in a jiffy. is why it stands by you through the morning. 











Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts? fe ) A Hot oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 


The Quaker on a label means the world’s stand- 
ard in cereal products. . . a symbol of the finest 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY Cc grains that grow, of the finest milling known. 
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THE GREATEST STORY IN 
THE WORLD TODAY 


[Continued from page 5] 


was over and a new day was to begin. 

Men called the March on Rome the 
beginning of a revolution; but, if Mus- 
solini meant what he said, it was no con- 
ventional revolution he proposed. There 
is a well recognized recipe for revolutions. 
They must begin by destruction of 
established things. The conventional cry 
is:—“We must build from the bottom— 
that which is must be levelled to the 
ground,” but this was not Mussolini’s 
idea, at least when he started his fol- 
lowers to Rome. The name of_ his 
party shows that, Fascist, which by 
October, 1922 might have been liberally 
translated as the Binding Party; though 
when Mussolini had founded it in March, 
1919, it was, as its symbol of a bundle of 
sticks or whips warns, the Scourging 
Party. The scourging had been so suc- 
cessful that now it had turned to bringing 
the people of Italy together to save what- 
ever Mussolini thought good in the state. 

But it was not the word Fascist which 
we readers of head-lines remembered; it 
was “BLACK SHIRTS.” It sounded sin- 
ister. The March on Rome seemed much 
more threatening to us across the seas 
because the men wore black shirts. 

If such a movement had threatened to 
march on Washington, we certainly would 
have considered that form: of uprising a 
case for the militia. The Italian Govern- 
ment, however, seemed incapable of 
prompt action. It was only after the 
Black Shirts were well on their way that 
the head of the Government concluded to 
declare martial law. That meant civil 
war, for there was nobody in Italy that 
doubted for a moment that the Black 
Shirts would hesitate to fight their way 
to Rome. Martial law was declared; but 
the head of the Government, who had 
proclaimed it, had neglected before an- 
nouncing the measure to lay his law be- 
fore His Majesty the King, as_ the 
statutes required. When, after the procla- 
mation, he brought the law to the King, 
he was told to revoke the decree. The 
Black Shirts were to be allowed to march 
undisturbed to Rome. His Majesty seemed 
to have realized that here at last, in his 
Kingdom, a party had arisen that knew 
how to decide, to act, to govern itself, and 
to have thought that it might be wise to 
incorporate that party peacefully into the 
Government. At all events, in his judg- 
ment, the man who had led in this move- 
ment should be represented in the 
Government. The upshot of it was that, 
on the morning of October 28th, 1922, a 
message came from Rome to Mussolini 
asking him to take a portfolio in the 
Cabinet under one Salandra. His answer 
was bold and decisive, like himself. “I 
will not go to Rome” he said, “unless I 
form a Government. I will not leave 
Milan again unless it is at the head of 
the Black Shirts army.” 

They seem to have realized in Rome 
that Mussolini meant what he said, and 
the next day a telephone message came 
to him “would he come and form a 
Government of his own.” He was good 
enough to reply, “Yes, certainly—lI 
thank His Majesty,” and he also added 
that he would like to have the mandate 
confirmed by telegram. Half an hour later 
this telegram was delivered:—‘“His Maj- 
esty the King begs you to come at once to 
Rome and wishes to offer you the task 
of forming a Ministry.” The next morning 
Mussolini was there, greeted the King, 
formed his Cabinet, ordered his Black 
Shirts to go back home, all within a few 
hours, without fuss or ceremony. And 
these things done, he turned with a sigh 
of relief to his amazed and _ breathless 
companions. 

“Now,” said he, “let us get down to 
work.” Little did Italian officialdom 
realize what that meant. They had their 
first lesson the day that Mussolini ap- 
peared in the office of the Premier. A 
lormer employe, a member of his staff 
at his headquarters, once told me what 
happened: “We always straggled to our 
office at our own convenience. Hours were 
Set up but never kept. Ten, eleven, was 
early enough, and nobody thought of 
changing his habits because there was a 
new Premier, even if he was one who had 


come in by the door of revolution. We 
were so used to new Premiers in Rome. 
But they did not know our Mussolini. 
He came to work at nine sharp his first 
morning and there was nobody there. The 
next day, when we came in—at our con- 
venience—there was a full list of em- 
ployes posted, and after the names was 
a space for the hour of arrival. The only 
name after which 9:00 was written that 
day was that of Mussolini.” 

This story, with variations, circulated 
over Italy, creating a deeper impression 
than any number of new laws or decrees 
could have done. They were used to both, 
but going to work at 9:00 was something 
new. It was a sober reality that every- 
body understood, and hard-working men 
and women, and there were hundreds of 
thousands of them in Italy who went to 
work long before 9:00, rubbed their hands 
with glee. This was something real. A 
second action was not less revolutionary, 
and gave equal joy to working men and 
women. The war, the general disorganiza- 
tion, the constant changes in govern- 
ments, had resulted in building up many 
departments which had become useless. 
Their work had been done, but they had 
been allowed to live. Ministries, depart- 
ments, committees overlapped. The re- 
sult of this was that the pay-rolls of the 
Government were loaded down with 
people who had little or no work, and 
were allowed to keep their useless offices 
because the rapidly succeeding Ministries 
feared to lose votes if they interfered 
with them. There was a large class of 
what was spoken of facetiously in Italy 
as “The hat men.” These were men who, 
having no work to do in the positions 
from which they drew salaries, and who 
wished to be on the safe side, owned two 
hats, one which they wore daily, about 
their business, and one which they kept 
hanging in their offices. If some one 
called to see them, if their superior in- 
quired for them, an attendant said “He 
is somewhere about because there is his 
hat.” It was a great joke, but not a joke 
to Mussolini’s liking, and almost as soon 
as the 9:00 o’clock rule was established, 
the order went out to cut off the pay-roll 
ail two hat men. 

There was a general consolidation of 
departments—the cutting out of unneces- 
sary committees, the making one bureau 
doe the work that ten or more had 
formerly done. As many as fifty bureaux 
have been consolidated it is said. One 
sensible economy Mussolini ordered was 
a central agency for buying for the en- 
tire government machine, instead of allow- 
ing each department to make its own 
purchases. Pensions are being handled in 
the same way. We know, from the little 
we have done in this line in our own 
government, what a saving there is by 
such consolidations, and by the thinning 
out of personnel which results. The num- 
ber displaced in Italy went into thousands. 

This severe trimming extended to the 
army. There was an expensive Royal 
Guard, a most decorative body but, in 
Mussolini’s judgment, expensive decora- 
tion was one of the evils of the Italian 
Government. He disbanded the guard. His 
Fascist army cost little. Its members could 
be kept at useful work and depended upon 
to appear if needed. 

Not only the departments, and the 
army felt the axe. There were the rail- 
roads. They are run by the State in Italy. 
Their pay-rolls also were overloaded with 
useless and half-useless employes. They 


not only had their salaries and wages, ' 


but they enjoyed perquisites, not unlike 
those of the employes of the departments. 
They too were not particular about hours, 
with the result that the Italian railroads 
service was continually behind. One rarely 
knew when a train would start in Italy 
at the time that Mussolini marched on 
Rome. These employes were not only 
slack about their duty, they enjoyed 
passes for themselves and families which 
they sometimes used but oftener sold. The 
very ticket agents, who sold you your 
transportation might ask for a fee, and, 
as for the safety of your luggage, there 
was none. Thefts were the rule of the 
day. If they were not [Turn to page 97] 


























O PARIS, at the moment, the modern note in dress 
is color—new shades, above all, new groupings of 
shades. You will find these new shades in Belding’s 
—in the georgettes, the crépes and the soft taffetas 
beloved of Paris designers. Genuine Belding's Silks 
have our name woven in the selvage—a guarantee 
of “Enduring Beauty” in silks that wear and clean 
to your utmost satisfaction. 

Illustrated are McCall’s Patterns Nos. 4704, 4721, and 


4722, which are becomingly developed in Belding’s 
Crépes, Satins, and Taffetas. 
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Put all 
your confidence 
into stand lamps 
equipped with 


BENJAMIN - 


ADJUSTABLE 
CLUSTERS 


Look for more in a stand lamp 
than mere appearance. Look 
for service and quality and re- 
liability in the socket cluster 
—for it is the heart of the 
stand lamp. It determines your 
satisfaction with the lamp’s 
mechanical perfection and 
your content with the value 
received for your money. 


The finest stand lamps, made by . 
the foremost manufacturers, are 
equipped with Benjamin Adjustable 
Clusters. The pull-chain sockets are 
adjustable to any angle from hori- 
zontal to vertical and permit you to 
control the direction and quality of 
the light and show off the shade to 
its best advantage. It guards silk and 
parchment shades from scorching. 


Ask your dealer to point out the 
name Benjamin on the stand lamp 
cluster. Then you may put your 
full confidence into its worth. 

Send for illustrated booklet tell- 


ing how to identify Benjamin 
Adjustable Clusters 


Here is an Extra Outlet for 
Your Stand Lamp 


» No. 1080 No. _, 808 No. 1083 


BENJAMIN 
Two and Three-Way Plugs 
Add to your electrical outlets 
this easy way. Ask your electrical 
dealer. Be sure to say Benjamin. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg.Co. 
120-128 S. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
448 Bryant Street 


New York 
247 W. 17th Street 
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Magazines of all kinds make 
their way into our homes, fashion 
magazines, fiction, current events, 
film-land and what not! To find 
an appropriate resting place for 
them is the problem of the artis- 
tic homemaker. It is all very 
simple, this amateur carpentry 
with its painted decorations. 
Both: basket design and _ bird 
motif on wood-box below are 
from No. 1364. 


























The open fireplace from time immemorial is the 
magnet that draws the family and its guests to- 
gether. Its attractions are increased when such a 
smart looking wood-box completes the scene. In 
these days of popularized handicrafts, any one 
can make these decorative home accessories with 
the help of a few tools and some paint. 





Hanging shelves in 
many shapes have 
come to have a rec- 
ognized place in deco- 
ration. Gaily painted 
and decorated as are 
the two shown here, 
they fit inte the 
scheme of almost any 
room and fill a vari- 
ety of needs. The one 
at the left measures 
16 inches wide and 34 
inches high and is 
painted a soft green 
to match the furni- 
ture in a green and 
white breakfast room. 
A motif from No. 
1364 furnishes the gay 
floral design. 




















Here you have the ideal narrow bookshelf 
for a small wall space. A pair of these look 
very smart at either side of a window or 
table, and add an original note to the living- 
room or bedroom. The width is 6 inches, and 
the shelves are conveniently spaced to hold 
books or objets d’art. The painted motif 
is a graceful addition. 
























NOTE: To make the Wood Furnishings shown above, send for Carpentry Direc- 
tions, to the Needlework Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th Street, 
New York City. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with your request. 
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renewal McCall Subscriptions 
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I have availed myself of your 
offer and will say that I not only 
found the work interesting and 
pleasant but profitable as well. 

MRS. P. C. WINTERS 
lowa 

I wish to acknowledge the check 
you sent me. I found the work 
easy and pleasant to do, and I will 
try toinfluence otherstosubscribe 
to your splendid periodical, for I 
consider it the best ofits kind that 
comes to my home. 

MRS. A. W. MATCH 
Ohio 

Your check has been received 
and I thank you for your gener- 
osity, courtesy and promptness. 
It is a real opportunity to make 


extra money. 
G. E. CORELL 
New York 
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the work of trainmen, trainmen winked at 
them. ‘ ren 

“Put an end to all this disorganization,” 
Mussolini ordered. No delay about 
carrying out an order was tolerated, no 
excuse accepted. He decided on tak- 
ing charge of things, to change his 
State Department from one Palace to 
another. “It will take a month to transfer 
the archives,” he was told. “It must be 
done in a week. You can have 1,000 men 
and 400 trucks if you wish, but every 
scrap concerning this department must be 
ready for me at our new Headquarters 8 
days from now’—and it was. : 

It was the reports of such drastic 
actions as these coming to us in America 
that made us feel that, however revolu- 
tionary and unconstitutional Mussolini’s 
first acts as head of the Italian Govern- 
ment had been, however much of a despot 
he might be—and there was no doubt that 
he was one—indeed he quite frankly said 
that he proposed to be one—Italy had 
certainly had a new kind of revolution, 
that a new kind of tyrant had appeared 
in the world. Of course, everybody said 
that could not last, that no country would 
endure such high-handed action, that he 
had violated all our accepted canons of 
ordered government, also that he was 
violating all the accepted canons of revo- 
lutionary Government. Mussolini could 
not last. 

But he has lasted for four years, and 
he has gone on violating steadily both 
constitutional and revolutionary notions. 
He has done nothing according to the 
recipes, and what have we now in Italy 
four years after the march on Rome? 
What is Mussolini’s showing? It is some- 
thing which has made the world take 
notice, whatever the theoretical attitude 
towards his methods. Something that 
stamps it as the most notable experiment 
in governing, which the present world is 
seeing. Mussolini and his followers have 
taken every chance to make it clear that 
their four years of life have justified 
themselves. With their talent for dramatic 
titles, they have summed up these four 
years of labor in a name which captures 
the imagination like that which first 
attracted our attention. It was the march 
on Rome, which, as I have said, first 
fixed Mussolini’s name in the minds of 
the great American Public, indifferent to 
what is going on across the seas. The 
celebration this year of their first four 
years of life carried with it a similar 
striking titlk—the Napoleonic Year is 
what the Fascists call 1926. It shows not 
only what they think of their work, but 
how deeply they feel the parallel between 
this Italian leader and the Corsican. Mus- 
solini apparently never misses a dramatic 
appeal. On April 21st he celebrated with 
splendid ceremonies the 2,680th birthday 
of the founding of Rome, and succeeded 
somehow in thrilling even us far-away 
readers, with a sense of the splendor of 
such a history—awakening in us an al- 
most passionate desire that Rome should 
see again something of her old glory. One 
oi the announcements which distinguished 
the day was the program for improving 
the City. There were practical features to 
that program of improvements, which a 
practical world, more interested in the 
lives of common men and women than 
they have ever been in history, must 
applaud; for one of its chief features was 
building a new quarter for working people; 
and the Head of the Treasury, Volpi, an- 
nounced that the money for the building 
of these working houses was already 
available. : 

The most impressive feature of the 
Napoleonic Year and the one on which 
the Fascist weigh hardest is told by fig- 
ures. “Figures do not rule the world” 
said Goethe, but they show how it is 
tuled. Certainly the figures that are laid 
before us in this Napoleonic Year of 
Fascism are impressive. You understand 
them better by comparing the figures of 
to-day with those of say five years ago. 
The price that this showing has cost is 
hot our present consideration. Let us take 
the figures, and those that I quote can be 
depended upon. They come from outside 
American sources. 


Take Italy’s income and expenses six 
years ago, and trace the change under 
Mussolini. In round numbers, translated 
into dollars, the country spent about 754 
million dollars more than her income in 
1920-21. The year following 1921-22, the 
year of the march on Rome, things were 
a little better, but she was still nearly 
730 million dollars behind. The first year 
of the new government her shortage fell 
to 141% million dollars, the next year, it 
was down to 18 million, and, in 1924-25, 
for the first time in 15 years, Income and 
outgo balanced, with a surplus of some- 
thing like 9 millions, the largest sur- 
plus that modern Italy, now 60 years old, 
has ever had. 

The Railroads, which, under the State 
Management, have, for many years, spent 
more than they earned, reported a sur- 
plus of something like 7 million dollars. 

How have they done it? By a summary 
cutting-off of unnecessary employes, by 
a lopping-off of departments, and the 
drastic consolidation of those that it was 
found necessary to let live, by attacking 
waste of all kinds—economies, in short, 
account for the increase in Italy’s in- 
come. There are, however, other things 
which are bringing in money. In his first 
year, Mussolini ordered a thorough over- 
hauling of the existing tax system. In 
Italy, as in our country and possibly in 
all countries, there was an army of tax 
dodgers, people who concealed assets or 
lied about them. The Fascists had no 
mercy on them. Their possessions were 
dragged to the light and taxed to the 
full. Moreover, they were made to pay 
back taxes, which amounted to a tidy 
sum. Certain established taxes, favorites 
with the mass of people were boldly 
diopped; there was the Inheritance Tax, 
which the Fascists decided did not yield 
enough to pay for the cost of collection. 
Also sur-taxes were likewise dropped, but 
they more than made up for this by ex- 
tending the reach of the Income Tax to 
all classes of workers as well as farmers. 
The duties on goods brought in from 
foreign countries were hoisted till they 
almost equalled those levied by the 
United States. Now all that means money, 
and to date it has, as I have said, re- 
sulted in a tidy sum in the bank for 
Italy at the end of her last Fiscal year 
1925. 

The condition of the Treasury is one 
significant indication of how a country 
is getting on. Another, even more sig- 
nificant, since upon it in the long run 
depends the condition of the Treasury, is 
whether or no people are at work—that 
is, it is by the number of employed, the 
amount of un-employment, that we 
rightly judge the material condition of a 
country, and Mussolini has a right to be 
proud of the work that has been found 
for people under his rule. If we run back 
as far as 1919, the official figures show 
that there were in that year an average 
of some 300,000 people out of work. It 
was a little better the next year, but, in 
1921, worse again, and the year that saw 
the march on Rome, was very dreadful, 
over 400,000 people on an average, and in 
January of that year, 1922, it was over 
600,000. Ever since, however, there has 
been a steady improvement. December, 
January and February are the worst 
months in Italy for working people—it 
is then that the masons, farmers, and all 
sorts of outside workers are unable to 
carry on operations because of the 
weather, particularly in the north—but 
under the stimulus of the new order of 
things, seasonal difficulties have counted 
far less than usual. Men worked, when 
before they thought they could not work, 
management carried on when before it 
had closed down. There had been a steady 
improvement in winter work. Last 
year, 1925, January and February saw 
cnly about 156,000 men idle, and this 
year, 1926, the average for the two months 
was less. 

This result is only to be expected in a 
government whose chief thesis is that all 
must work. Work, work continuously, 
has been Mussolini’s repeated order. 
The substance of this order has gone into 
the Fascist Party Pro- [Turn to page 98] 
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AFTER the night’s rest, and to start 
the new day right, the child’s stomach 
needs a real food —whole wheat. 
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eamy White Teeth 


and a Sweet Breath 


Here is the most delightful way to have 
white, glistening teeth—whiter teeth than 
you have even known. 

Nothing else known to dentistry whitens 
the teeth, freshens the mouth and 


sweetens the breath like Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia tooth paste. It contains the 
genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, rec- 
ommended by dentists for 50 years to 
insure whiter, sounder, healthier teeth. 
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gram for 1926, which is another dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Napoleonic Year. 
“All Fascisti,” says the program “must be- 
come members of the various syndicates, 
because privileged beings, whose sole aim 
in life is to enjoy the fruits of the work 
of others, cannot and must not, be per- 
mitted to exist.” 

How does life in Italy to-day look and 
feel, under this out-and-out despot? That 
you can tell by going up and down the 
country. Your first impressions come from 
your experiences with money. You have 
learned at school that a lira, the piece 
of money in which the Italians do their 
reckoning—as the French do in francs 
and the English in shillings—is 20 cents— 
as a matter of fact it is a little less— 
but for easy calculation call it 20 cents, 5 
lire to a dollar. You know of course that 
Italian money is, and has been for a long 
time, “down,” depreciated; but you are 
hardly prepared for the handful of paper 
yeu will receive for, say, $100. Instead of 
500 lire as you have in mind it ought to 
be, it will at this writing be not less than 
3,000; that is, the lira instead of being 
worth 20, is worth only three and one 
fourth cents. 

You must consider what this lira is 
worth not only when you are buying, 
but when you try to understand how 
things are going in the country. Take the 
figures quoted above showing how the 
yearly deficit has been cut down by 
Mussolini. The reports you consult show 
that the government ran behind about 
174 billion lire that year. You divide by 
5 and have 3%% billion dollars, but that 
gives an entirely wrong idea of the 
amount of money that Italy spends on 
national housekeeping. Look up that 
lira in 1920-1921 and you will find it 
was only worth 4.33 of a cent instead of 
20 as you had reckoned; so that the 
deficit in that year was not 3% billions 
of dollars but somewhere around 754 
millions. 

You will soon observe that the Italians 
have little sympathy with the class of 
foreigners that come to their country 
solely to save money. But this is not 
to say that Italy under Mussolini is 
neglecting the foreign tourist. Far from 
it. Tourists leave annually something 
like 120 million in Italy, and this sum 
does not include the money that they 
spend on what are called the little in- 
dustries; that is, the variety of articles 
suitable for gifts and souvenirs which the 
Italians make almost entirely for tourist 
trade. They are more numerous and more 
attractive on the whole than you find in 
any other country, even France, includ- 
ing various kinds of mosaics, filigree and 
carved silver, Roman scarves, local pot- 
teries, leather goods, Venetian glass and 
lace, gay silks and a great variety of 
embroideries. 

The tourist industry is as carefully 
protected in Italy as in Florida. A special 
government department has long looked 
after its needs; and under the present rule 
various things have been done to smooth 
its path. Formerly the tourist was an- 
noyed and bewildered by the number of 
small taxes imposed by towns and tour- 
ing clubs. Soon after Mussolini came in, 
these taxes were abolished and one of 8% 
on the de luxe, of 4% on the first and 
second class hotels imposed with a lira 
for each meal. As this is put in your bill 
you have no bother about it. 

Many people have the idea that travel 
in Italy is interfered with these days, that 
anybody who enters is suspected, that 
luggage is searched for incriminating 
papers and that a tourist is under sur- 
veillance from the time he enters until 
the time he leaves. On the contrary, the 
tourist is scarcely glanced at—nobody 
pays any attention to him. He is too fa- 
miliar a type. Yet there is no doubt of 
the harshness and prompt action of the 
Mussolini Government if it finds it is 
harboring not a bona fide tourist, but a 
political propagandist. He is shipped out 
in short order. 

The greatest single contribution to the 
tourist’s comfort has come from the trans- 
formation of the railroads. The satisfac- 
tion is the greater because of the contrast 
with what it used to be. Cleanliness, 
ccurtesy and promptness are obviously 


sought. The relief of not having to watch 
your luggage every moment is immense, 
I find that Italians who have been accus- 
tomed to go about their country freely 
appreciate this particularly. One Italian 
woman to whom I talked said that before 
the reforms in railroad service, she always 
carried with her in travelling a chain and 
padlock, and locked her bags in the rack 
when she left her carriage for a walk on 
the platform or for the dining car. That 
certainly is no longer necessary. A con- 
clusive proof that thieving has fallen off, 
if not entirely disappeared, is found in 
the annual finance reports of railroads, 
Formerly large sums were paid annually 
to satisfy claims for lost and stolen lug- 
gage. In 1921-1922 it was nearly 
$3,000,000 for thefts alone. There was a 
well organized band of thieves protected 
by and including many railway employees, 
carrying on this business, very much in the 
way that our gangs in New York and 
Chicago carry on their raids with more or 
less cooperation from the police. The pres- 
ent head of the railways, when he came 
into office four years ago, at once 
organized a force of Fascists for cleaning 
up this troublesome gang. The force dealt 
vigorously and sometimes violently with 
the maurauders, but the results seem to 
have justified their activity. 

Cleanliness and order in the large cities 
at least, break down all our old notions 
of the conditions in Italian towns. Take 
Rome. Rome buzzes with repairing. The 
streets must have been in some parts of 
the town almost impassable four years 
ago. Miles of new pavement have been 
laid and miles more are planned. The 
street railways which were originally run 
through, instead of around the fine old 
squares, spoiling their beauty and repose, 
are rapidly being relaid, an immense im- 
provement. There is much tearing down 
of old buildings to put up new; but never 
in these changes is any stone of old Rome 
destroyed. If a bit of wall stands in the 
way of a street, the street makes way. If 
it stands on the ground wanted for a 
magnificent hotel or apartment house, 
the building is planned so as to throw 
it into relief, even if it means sacrificing 
a story or two. This same regard is had 
for trees—the street makes way for them. 

There is much tearing down of old 
buildings to bring out beautiful old 
structures long hidden. Mussolini has 
deeply at heart the arousing in the Ital- 
ians of greater love and knowledge of the 
past of their towns and cities. A part of 
the present educational program is ac- 
quainting children with their own towns, 
their treasures, their history. From that 
they are led on to study the province in 
which their town lies, to make pilgrimages 
to its most important cities and churches, 
and to all of them is held up the duty of 
sooner or later visiting Rome. This has 
been going on for at least three years. The 
result is that one of the first things that 
the tourist notices, particularly on Sun- 
days, is the great number of Italians in 
the museums and churches. 

This familiarizing Italians with their 
country’s. past is no merely romantic 
notion of Mussolini’s, it is a practical 
part of his program. That program, if I 
understand it, depends primarily on rous- 
ing enthusiasm for Italy, enthusiasm 
enough to make these people work and 
take on the severe discipline that he asks 
of them. 

On the 4th of July this year—the fact 
that it was our great national festival 
had nothing to do with it—Mussolini re- 
viewed the troops in the garrisons about 
Rome. The parade was held in the fields 
which surround the ruins of the Baths of 
Caracalla. These ruins lie to the South 
of the city at the beginning of the Appian 
Way—that old Roman highway—the first 
to cross Italy to the Adriatic. More 
pompous and terrible processions have 
filed over that road than over any other 
in all the world. There are numbers of 
awesome ruins in and around Rome, but 
none that compares with these baths. 
Their vastness, their separation from the 
city, their severity, for they have been 
stripped of every decoration, all contrib- 
ute to the impression they make. It 
was under these vast broken and tower- 
ing ruins that [Turn to page 100] 
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Saves Hose 


staining at the heel; stops shoes rub- 
bing and slipping at the hecl. 
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oll enjoy her delight 


Watch your little girl when she first takes 


the genuine Bye-Lo Baby in herarms, It 
seems so real that she will play for hours with 
it, Grace Storey Putnam, the artist, studied 
tiny babies for years to design this adorably 
life-like doll, with the delightful tender charm 
ofa rea/ three-day-old baby. 

Be sure to get the genuine. Look for 
the Bye-Lo Baby’s birthmark—the sculp- 
tor’s name, Grace Storey Putnam, imprinted 
on the back of the neck and her signature 
on the identification tag. 

At leading toy and department stores. 
Nine sizes, g to 20 inches high. It sleeps and 
criestoo. If not at your dealers, write our 


Dept. 16B and we will tell you where to get it. 
Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine **K and K’’ Bye-Lo Baby 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
111-119 East 16th Street, 


New York City 

















The 
patented 

cup-shaped 

center, indicated by 
arrow, prevents this! 











At trifling cost, you can prevent your hose 
from wearing out and staining at the heel, 
and at the same time enjoy the added com- 
ort of wearing shoes that do not slip or rub 
at the heel. These are the benefits you get 
by attaching Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel 
Liner in your shoes. Made of soft, velvet- 
like rubber. Invisibly worn in the shoes. 
Sold in shoe and dept. stores everywhere —30 cents 


Per pair. Insist on getting the genuine, with the cup- 
shaped center. Buy a pair for each pair of your shoes. 


? Scholls 


Nu-GripHeel Liner 
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$2 an Hour for Spare Time 
teed 


‘geet, Introduce finest line New Guaran 


Agents$724Week 
4 Hosiery yon over ge. Forman, 
colors. Guaran’ w 7 months, 


1a « ew, 
I, Auto to travelin. Write today for brand new 
it Selling plan. We deliver or you deliver--suit 
yourself. No experience needed. No license fee 
to pay, We protect ouragents. Credit given. Any 
“@ man or woman can make $24 a week inspare time. 
Samples furnished. Exclusive territory. Our new 
line Silk Hosiery can’t it. Write for terms. 
Iknit Hosiery Co. No. 183 Greenfield. Ohio 











SOME UNUSUAL 
THANKSGIVING 
TREATS 


[Continued from page 46] 


moderate oven (350°F) and cook until 
meringue browns 


PUMPKIN PIE FILLING 


Y% teaspoon ginger YZ teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon cinnamon 2 eggs 
% cup brown sugar 2 cups milk 

1¥% cups cooked or canned pumpkin 


Mix together sugar, cinnamon, ginger 
and salt. Add slightly beaten eggs and 
milk. Stir in well-drained pumpkin. Pour 
into uncooked pastry shell and bake in 
hot oven (450°F) about 10 minutes or 
until pastry begins to brown. Reduce tem- 
perature to 375°F and continue cooking 
25 minutes longer or until filling is firm. 


REAL INDIAN PUDDING 


% cup cornmeal Y% cup molasses 

4 cups milk Y% teaspoon salt 

% cup maple sugar ¥Y% teaspoon ginger 
1 tablespoon melted butter 


Stir meal into milk and heat to boiling 
point. Remove from fire, add maple sugar, 
molasses, salt, ginger and butter. Pour into 
well-greased pudding dish and bake in 
slow oven (275°F) 3 to 4 hours. Serve 
hot with hard sauce or cold with hot 
foamy sauce. 


ORANGE NECTAR 


1 cup milk I cup water 


2 egg yolks 2 cups orange juice 
2 cups sugar _ I cup cream 
% cup candied orange peel, cut fine 


Scald milk in double boiler. Beat eggs 
until light. Add scalded milk and stir 
until well mixed. Return to double boiler 
and cook until custard is thick enough 
to coat spoon, stirring constantly. Remove 
from fire and cool. Boil sugar and water 
together slowly 10 minutes. Cool and add 
orange juice. Combine with custard. Fold 
in stiffly-beaten cream. Put into freezer 
and freeze like ice-cream, using 8 parts 
ice and 1 part salt. When almost hard 
enough, add finely-cut orange peel and 
continue to freeze. Orange peel may be 
omitted, if desired. 


GINGER TURKEYS 


I cup molasses YZ teaspoon soda 

Y% cup shortening 1 teaspoon salt — 

3% cups flour 1 tablespoon ginger 
Y% teaspoon clove 


Heat molasses and add shortening. Mix 
and sift flour, soda, salt, ginger and clove. 
Add molasses and shortening to flour 
mixture, mixing thoroughly to make 
dough. Chill over night, if possible. Work 
with a little of dough at a time, leaving 
balance in cool place until ready to roll. 
Roll very thin, using more flour on board 
and rolling pin if necessary. Cut out with 
turkey cookie cutter or with sharp knife, 
using paper pattern of turkey. With back 
of knife blade make creases to represent 
wing and tail feathers. Put a small bright- 
colored candy for eye. Bake on cookie 
sheet in moderate oven (350°F) 10 to 12 
minutes. Remove from cookie sheet as 
soon as baked. 


SUGARED CARROTS CANDY 


1 pound smallcarrots 1 cup water 
2cups lightcorn syrup Juice of 2 lemons 
Coarse granulated sugar 


Scrape carrots and cook until almost 
tender. Cut in strips lengthwise. Boil corn 
syrup and water together 2 minutes. Add 
carrots and boil 15 minutes longer. Add 
lemon juice and cook very slowly until 
carrots are transparent, watching care- 
fully to prevent burning. Drain from 
syrup, roll in coarse granulated sugar and 
lay on wax paper to dry. 












































LePage’s Gesso 


LePage’s Gesso 
Telephone Screen 


Cigarette Case 


NEw! 


mp 
How to make Christmas Gifts 
Try this fascinating way to make Gifts at home 


HIS year you can solve your Christmas Gift who try it. See panel below for recipe for LePage’s 
problem in a new, easy, delightful way. You Gesso. 


can make all the gifts you need—for everybody— > ad Atha i" ee 
right at home. Gifts that are inexpensive, and easy You can make all of the gifts illustrated here, and 


LePage’s Gesso 
La 


- . $e ie SF many more besides. Thanks to LePage’s Glue, 

to make—unique, attractive, practical and useful. there is no expensive set to buy, nor any expen- 

LePage’s new Gesso-Craft Book, containing sive materials. You already have LePage’s Glue 

easy-to-follow directions and many illustrations in in the house for mending. Now, just by buying 

color and in black and white, will make you a more inexpensive articles, you can make lovely Gesso- 
skilful craftsman than you ever dreamed. You Craft things. j P 


have no idea what lovely gifts you can make. 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a fascinat- 

ing old art, long known to craftsmen practically as LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 

a trade secret. Now, thanks to the convenience of Try this new way of making Christmas gifts at 

LePage’s Glue, you can use Gesso to make wonder- home. Just write your name and address on the 

ful modern gifts. It is a surprise and delight to all coupon below, tear ut 

and mail today with 10 cents, 

coin or stamps, and we will 

at once send you a copy 

of LePage’s new Gesso-Craft 


Send 10 cents for New 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
Fy Macs one cup of LePage’s Gesso, you need 

gill can of age’sGlue, 1% cups whiting, F es 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 teaspoons varnish. moe Bonne a oe Pane 
Place whiting in mixing bowl and pour in gee ee ae 
slowly in this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed G-3, Gloucester, Mass. 


oil and varnish. Mix until smooth. All 
Mail this coupon 


gredients obtainable at nearest hardware store. 
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LePacr’s Crarr LEeaGur, 
Dept. G-3, Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps) in payment for LePage’s 


if GLU E Gesso-Craft Book, Please send a copy of this 
new book to: 


That makes Le Page's aad OTs ee oats 


Gesso-Craft possible J ty" eee 































Keep These Little 
Feet Perfect 
Hees: scampering little feet will 


continue on their happy, care- 
free way — developing normally 
and correctly — if Simplex Flexies 
guard them in their formative years. 


For Flexies, with all their smart- 
ness, are shaped and built in Na- 
ture’s way—assurin, ect ankle 
and instep fit. Not a wrinkle, rough 
seam or nail-end to mar their in- 
side smoothness. Flexies’ soles are 
so pliable you can bend them with 
the fingers, yet right design lets the 
feet rest squarely on the ground. 


No rocking sidewise to bow the pliant little legs in or out. 
Flexies are recommended by many alge because they 
permit Baby’s feet to develop as they should. Flexies are 
made in both high and low shoes — in a variety of at- 
tractive leathers. Ask your dealer about these dainty, long- 
wearing little shoes—and write for Flexies Twin Books. 
SIMPLEX SHOE MBG. CO. 
Dept. A-611 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Creators of Daintier Footwear 


Simplex Ftipemertorwe 


Flexies 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 





Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets “The Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name 





Address. 
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How clean is 


your Baby’s Bottle? 


Are you more care- 
ful about your own 
drinking glass than 
‘* you are about your 
baby’s nursing bottle? 
You don’t use a drinking glass 
shaped 
like this— 








because you can’t get at the 
inside to clean it! So you use 
a glass like 

this— 





because you know you can clean 
it thoroughly. 
Why let your baby nurse 
from a bottle shaped AM 
like this— = {' [4 


| 
when you cannot i) 
touch the inside curves for 
cleaning? 

Here is the wide-mouthed, easy-to- 
clean bottle (or food-cell): 
the shape that is endorsed by 
thousands of doctors! This is 
the shape Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
writes of in his famous baby 





‘“‘The Happy Baby’’: ‘‘In se- 
lecting bottles, those which are the 
easiest to clean should be chosen. 
‘These are the round bottles with wide 
mouths...’’ The Improved Patented 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle — the Safe 
Nursing Bottle— that protects your 
baby’s health, has straight sides and 
no neck! 
Sold by drug stores everywhere. 








| 
| 
} 
} 
! 
} 


The Hygeia, the mod- 
ern, safe nursing bottle, 
does away with danger- 
ous germ-carriers—the 
brush, the funnel, and 
the narrow neck, 


Hygeia 


The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 






















THE GREATEST STORY IN 
THE WORLD TODAY 


[Continued from page 98] 


on July 4th Mussolini reviewed his 
“Roman Cohorts,” as the Facist news- 
papers call them. He was the simplest 
of figures but strangely imposing. In rid- 
ing costume, high spurred boots, light full 
trousers, the conventional black coat, 
cerrect tie, a handkerchief showing from 
an open side pocket, hat and gloves in his 
left hand, the hand resting throughout 
the review on his left hip, he reviewed the 
troops, giving them the old Roman salute, 
i. e., the arm raised to its full height, hand 
wide open, palm out, and the troops gave 
in reply the cry A noi-—A nobis! It was 
transporting, as no doubt he intended it 
should be. For a moment at least even 
the dullest of the men must have felt 
something of the glory of Rome’s past, 
and have been ready to take more under- 
standingly the Fascist oath:— 

“In the name of God and Italy, in the 
name of all those who have sacrificed 
their lives for the greatness of Italy, I 
swear to consecrate myself for all time to 
the welfare of Italy.” 

There has been a good deal of jeering, 
particularly outside of Italy, at Mussolini’s 
appeals to the past, the talk of Legions, 
Cohorts, Imperial Rome, his ancient 
salutes and cries. People accuse him of 
posturing, self dramatizing, ask when he 
will begin to speak of himself as Musso- 
lini Caesar! But this is to take for granted 
that the man is seeking merely personal 
power. It is far from the truth. If 
one is willing to take the trouble to 
try to understand what is now going 
on in Italy, to study the events which 
led to the march on Rome, and to the 
gradual development of policy since, 
he cannot escape the conviction that Mus- 
solini has an objective, and that objective 
is concerned with the little piece of money 
that gives you so much annoyance when 
you first come into Italy. 

“Why is the lira sick?” you hear people 
ask. “The budget has been balanced. 
There is a surplus. What more is there 
to do?” Back of a State’s income, or that 
which produces income, is its wealth. Italy 
is small—in acres only a little over twice 
as large as the state of Florida, which so 
resembles her in outline and length of 
coast line. Like Florida she has much land 
which is not tillable—only her land is in 
rocky heights, Florida’s in swamp. Be- 
sides, Italy has almost none of those 
things which are necessary to carry on 
modern industries. She has no coal, so she 
must buy it in England or Germany or 
from us—wherever she can get it at best 
advantage. 

Now this small and poor land must feed 
a population of something over 42,000,000 
—which is over one third of that of the 
United States. Italy counts her income 
as something like $99 a person. We count 
ours at $606 a person. That is, we in the 
United States, taking our people as a 
whole, have six times as much to spend 
on every man, woman and child in the 
country as Italy has. The result of this is 
that we actually do eat and wear almost 
six times as much as the Italians. 

Scientists insist that the Italian workers 
are not getting proper nutrition. They 
say that a man who works eight hours a 
day should have 3,300 calories—that the 
German, English and French workers all 
get considerably more—but that the Ital- 
ian has only about 3,100. Whatever the 
scientists say, the Italian people as a whole 
look well fed—their color is good, their eyes 
bright, and they are models of industry, 
save in the South, where heat and govern- 
ment neglect have kept them to a low state. 

They are a credit to a wheat and cereal 
diet. Flour of one kind or another is the 
base of their food. A loaf of dark bread, 
a bit of coarse cheese, an onion, and a 
bottle of the native wine makes the meal 
of great numbers of hard-working Ital- 
ians. This dependence on wheat for the 
bulk of their food explains why they 
watch so anxiously the annual wheat yield. 
It is not as with us that we may know 
how much we are going to have over and 
above our needs to sell to the rest of the 
world, and so add to our wealth—it is to 
know how much of their limited income 
they must give us or some other nation 
in order to have bread enough to eat. 








They buy annually—depending on the 
weather—25 to 40% of the wheat they 
use. Take this situation today when their 
money is so low. If the Italians buy wheat 
in America, and they do a great deal, 
they must pay Chicago prices, and pay 
in their depreciated money. That makes 
expensive living. It explains why bread 
is so high in Italy, and why it has con- 
stantly gone up. It explains why a poor 
harvest sends shivers through the whole 
country, and particularly depresses the 
“anemic” little lira. 

Then there was the large public debt 
left by the war. The Government of Italy 
owed about 3 billions of dollars _be- 
fore the war. The extraordinary expenses 
of the war had :-vollen this to over 11 
billions by 1919, that is, a sum equal to 
nearly half of her national wealth, which 
is something like 25 billions. Readjust- 
ments cut this sum down, but nevertheless 
when Mussolini marched on Rome Italy 
staggered under a debt of nearly 9 bil- 
lion dollars. 

The Italians are realists, and the Gov- 
ernment had understood very well the 
seriousness of the situation, and had not 
tried to hide it or avoid it. But a country 
that is divided into a dozen or twenty 
political parties the two chief of which— 
Socialists and Fascists—are fighting each 
other publicly in the streets of all her 
towns, is not a country to settle down 
to the handling of any problem, however 
frankly it may admit its importance. No 
sooner however had the Fascisti conquered 
than the difficulties were faced. Twenty- 
four hours after Mussolini had made up 
his Government he called an economic 
council. Three months later his govern- 
ment presented the first Fascist budget. 
He made it an occasion of solemn cere- 
mony. “Why,” he said, “are we opening 
the budget with ‘Armed pomp.’?”—It was 
armed indeed, for he brought in a full 
company of soldiers—“It is because,” he 
went on, “this Government wants to im- 
press on Italy the enormous importance it 
attaches to bringing the national finances 
back to a sound condition. If the na- 
tional economy goes to ruin, the country 
goes to ruin. We shall handle the money 
of the country with absolute severity. It 
does not come out of the clouds. It can- 
not be made by a printing press. It comes 
only from the sweat and blood of the 
Italian workmen.” This was Mussolini’s 
first step towards making the people un- 
derstand the full gravity of their financial 
situation and bringing them to a realization 
that if the problem was solved every man 
and woman of them had to do his part. 

Mussolini’s success in forcing economies 
increased revenues until in 1925 his gov- 
ernment could announce that for the first 
time in modern Italy’s life there was at 
the end of the year money in the bank. 
This put heart into the country and 
awakened enormous respect, particularly 
in the United States. Our practical men 
of affairs recognized this as the first step 
towards solvency. They applauded it as 
they applaud a man who has lost his 
fortune and who as a first step to recov- 
ery cut his expenses to the quick and 
spends only what he can lay hands on by 
recognized lawful means. 

But can Italy continue to show a sur- 
plus year by year? It is improbable if 
the country is to carry out the program of 
improvements which Mussolini demands. 
He is all for economy in running the 
government and the army and has cut the 
cost of both—the army ate up 38% of 
the entire Italian budget the year before 
the war began—in 1924 this had been 
reduced to 17%. But he wants money 
spent liberally for public education and 
for public improvements. Already a third 
more money is being spent on schools 
than was spent before the war. “We can- 
not afford to save on schools,” Mussolini 
counsels, “particularly the country schools 
so long neglected.” 

Public Works also, particularly for 
water and roads, are costing now nearly 
a third more than they did before the 
war. 

More Production, Less Consumption, 
and Increased Exportation, is what Mus- 
soloni is continually [Turn to page ror] 
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Banish 
drudgery from 


this task 








ScrUBBING and scouring the 
toilet bowl is a most disagree- 
able task. Yet it is dangerous 
to neglect it. Let Sani-Flush do 
this work for you. It cleans 
quickly and surely, Banishes foul 
odors. Removes sediment from 
the hidden unhealthful trap. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. The job is done! 
Sani-Flush removes marks, 
stains and _ incrustations. No 
hand work, no dipping water. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep it handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





























DISH drying and drudgery 
no longer go together when 
you use the toweling with 
a thirst — 


STARTEX 


CRASH W E471 


ij sven both ways 


GLOVER'S 


IMPERIAL 
MANGE MEDICINE. 





50 Years the Same 
Quality—Formula— Virtue 
Never Has Been Changed 

Be fair with yourself. KNOW the 

facts and face them fairly. Write fo: 

Free booklet, “How to Have Beautiful 

Hair and a Healthy Scalp.” 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D66 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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for tickling coughs 


Take a teaspoonful of ‘* Vase- 
line” Petroleum Jelly several 
times a day and at bedtime. 
It stops irritation and soothes 
sensitive membranes. 


“Vaseline” Jelly is tastelessand 
odorless. It contains nothing 
that can hurt or upset you. 
You can take it often. Get it 
from your druggist today. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” 
It is your protection 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


State Street 









Send for free book 

















Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 
An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. A man 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
ing horsebackand playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, par- 
alyzed, was playing about the 
| house after wearing a Philo Burt 
; Appliance three weeks. We have 
successfully treated more than 

50,000 cases in over 25 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
Teason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance is 
—how different from the , 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate 


thoroughly. Price within 
Peach of all 





Sead For Our Free Book. j 
beep te a 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
201-23 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 




















To Hang Up Things 
In Every Room 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
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talking to Italy, but he does not talk 
in those heavy and uninspiring words. 
He tells her they are in a war—the 
Economic War—that it is being waged 
on a long front—that battles are in 
progress all the length of this front. 
There is the Wheat Battle—the most 
important of all. Every device known 
to man is being brought to bear 
on the Italian farmer to increase his yield 
of wheat. It is uphill work. For centuries 
he has plowed with oxen, cut with a hand 
scythe, and often beaten out his grain 
with a flail. He has little money for fertil- 
izers, and is suspicious of the commercial 
products. Persuading him to use modern 
agricultural machinery is about as diffi- 
cult a salesman’s job as there is in the 
world. Yet inroads have been made. Gov- 
crnment agents go about the country 
districts, talking on the methods of in- 
creasing the yield, showing what has been 
done—exhorting the farmer to select his 
seed, to fertilize, cultivate. 

The same tactics are used in other cam- 
paigns—to increase the production of 
manufactured articles, stimulate shipping, 
build up the export market. 

Mussolini does not gloss over the labor 
and sacrifice its means for an already 
hard-working people to accomplish this. 
No schoolmaster in the world ever 
preached work as he is doing or gave a 
more impressive example of practicing 
what he preaches. 

He calls to labor—for Italy! And he 
insists it should be cheerful labor. The 
hard years before them—62—in which 
they will be fighting to pay England and 
the United States the War debts—should 
—he insists—stimulate Italy’s energies. 
Such work, he says, should not be con- 
ceived as “a kind of inevitable chastise- 
ment, which men must endure in order 
to extract from the earth the mere means 
of substance,” but “as the true and joyful 
end of life.” 

Apply his terrific energy and absolute 
power to needs of far wider range, and 
you get siill greater benefits. Take what 
has been brought to pass in Sicily and 
the South. That should be looked at be- 
fore we attempt to see what the past life 
of this man who is doing these things has 
been—attempt to trace the train of ex- 
traordinary events which led to the 
march on Rome, or to appraise and weigh 
our findings—Let us then go South. 

The next article in this important series 
by Miss Ida Tarbell on Mussolini in Italy 
will appear in the DeceMBER McCAaLtv’s. 
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by it and will exert herself to obtain it. 
The boy is less susceptible to flattery. He 
is apt to be annoyed by over-attention. 
Girls of tender age are more curious 
than boys as to themselves and their 
surroundings. The boy has a tendency 
to be a bit lax mentally and in the 
tendency towards cleanliness and personal 
adornment the girls have it. 

Almost every girl “dressed up” in 
mother’s cast-off clothing or finery has 
many a delightful play hour. Boys may 
enter into it, but are quickly bored. In 
veracity the sexes are about on the same 
plane and this plane is not a very high one. 
Different writers have suggested that the 
maternal instinct is early developed be- 
cause of the tendency of girls to play with 
dolls more than boys. This is largely a 
matter of suggestion on the part of adults. 
I have never observed early sexual traits 
peculiar to sexes other than the curiosity of 
the girl. To return for a moment to the 
matter of endocrine gland defects. If errors 
of this nature are not discovered before 
the seventh year, all hope for pronounced 
benefit by treatment of certain types— 
for example the cretin—is entirely passed. 

Normal children think, play, and react 
to the world in a very similar manner. The 
pre-school age is thus the time when de- 
cided variations from the normal are easily 
detected and readily remedied. Anything 
abnormal requires treatment and this the 
State of New York purposely proposes 
to do. 
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pstairs 






If you live in a house, you'll save 
yourself a lot of stair climbing by 
buying 2 O-Cedars. Use them 
every day or two to give your floors, 
doors and panels a lovely gloss and 
sheen. There are no mops like 
O-Cedars. Their hinged handle lets 
you polish under radiators and low 
furniture. Their pointed shape lets 
them into hard -to-get-at corners. 
Their padding saves the furniture 
from mars, dents or scratches. 


ALSO ASK TO SEE THE NEW O-CEDAR WATER MOP 
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sure way to avoid detection . 
cause it’s safe. They warn you not to use 
the crude messy old-time dyes. This is clean 


Make this Amazing 
Gray Hair ‘Test 


In a few minutes natural shade returns. Test is free. New 
colorless, water-like liquid makes this way safe and simple. 
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A—You try it first on a your hair. 
single lock of your hair to Safe. 
see what it does. Thus 


minutes. 
have no fear of results. 


RAY hair is proved unnecessary. A new 
safe way has been found to bring back 


original shade—to remove the faded streaks 
and restore graying parts—to make the hair 


ve looking and lustrous. 


Over 10,000,000 women have used it as the 
. and be- 


nd colorless. You simply comb it through 


the hair. It will not wash nor rub off. 


Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way 


takes its place, hence gives the natural effect. 


~---------------- TEST 





B—Then simply comb this 
water-like liquid through 


Takes only 7 or 8 
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C—Arrange hair and 
watch color gradually 
creep back. Restoration 
will be perfect and com- 
plete. 


Clean — 


If auburn, will revert to auburn. If black, 
black it will be. 

We send you free a sample of Mary T. 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. You snip off 
a single lock of your hair and try it first on 
that. You see exactly what results will be. 
Thus take no chances. Which is the safe 
thing to do. 

Or go to the nearest drug store today. A 
few cents’ worth restores original color per- 
fectly. Your money returned if not amazed 
and delighted. 


FREE ----------------.- 


. 

' 

Mary T. Goldman, 1220-P Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. f 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 
brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... ! 
i 
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At Princeton UNIVERSITY 


President Hibben’s windows 
are shaded by Hartshorn 


At “Prospect,” the beautiful home of 


President John Grier Hibben of 


Princeton University, every window is 
shaded with Hartshorn Shade Cloth 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers. 

Millions of homes all over America, 
from stately mansions to tiny cottages and 
apartments, are made more comfortable, 


HAD 


Yo taher 


PRODUCTS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


E P 
Estab 


more livable, by well chosen window 
shades. Hartshorn Shade Cloths, in their 
many beautiful tints, hang straight and 
unwrinkled. Hartshorn Shade Rollers have 
been the recognized standard of smooth 
working mechanical excellence since 1860. 


Ask your dealer to estimate on shading 
your home with Hartshorn Shade Prod- 
ucts. The cost is very little compared to 
most decorating work and the results will 
astonish you. Stewart Hartshorn Com- 
pany, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ished. 1860 
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p HILLIPS Milk 


ot Magnesia 


For over fifty years “Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia” has been pre- 
scribed by physicians as a harm- 
less antacid, laxative, and correc- 
tive in conditions attended with 
acidity of the stomach and intes- 
tines, with heartburn, sour eruc- 
tations, sick headache and flatu- 
lence; and in other complaints 
attended with sour stomach, bil- 
iousness and constipation. 
Millions have found it ideal, be- 
cause it is harmless, almost taste- 
less, mild in operation and never 
causes nausea, griping or the 
slightest inconvenience. 





























“Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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THE MAGIC GARDEN 
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and yellow like the roses. Then I will 
come and I will kneel down before you 
and I will put kisses just on your feet 
then, and I will say: ‘Amaryllis, do you 
love me yet?’” 

Then Amaryllis took both her little 
hands and plastered them over his mouth 
and she said: “John Guido, when you get 
a big man and come to me and say: 
‘Amaryllis, do you love me yet?’ I'll say: 
‘Yes, John Guido, I always have loved 
you from the minute you came down the 
creek making the birds sing and the lambs 
baa-aa-a and the water laugh—ever since 
that day you are the only one I love or 
that I am ever going to love.’ Now come 
on and play me about how the Amaryllis 
lilies dance.” 

So John Guido tuned his violin. Very 
carefully he tuned it. Then he began to 
play. Something happened that John 
Guido had not expected. He did not know 
that there was music in the feet of 
Amaryllis or that she had been carefully 
taught to dance. John Guido had no way 
to know that. Just as soft and easy when 
he began to make those first singing notes, 
“Tum, tum—Tum, tum—Tum, tum, tum,” 
Amaryllis’ feet began to step right in 
measure. Her dimpled body began to 
sway in rhythm. 

He had not played many measures until 
away went Amaryllis across the living- 
room, across the back porch, beckoning 
him to follow, down the back steps, down 
the footpath, into the old garden where 
the moonlight was a white sheet, where 
the blossoms sweetened the night to 
heavenly fragrance. Down the garden she 
went until she reached the red lilies. The 
lilies seemed almost black in the moon- 
light and the boy with the big black eyes 
and the lips of reverence, with the long, 
slender hands of an artist, stood beside 
the red lilies and played the dainty, ex- 
quisite minuet, the most exquisite minuet 
that ever has been written by any musi- 
cian. And holding her little yellow skirts, 
with love to show her how, Amaryllis 
danced. 

The moon of that night looked down 
on as fair a scene in the old magic garden 
as it ever in all this world had seen any- 
where. When she had danced and danced 
until she was so tired and her little feet 
were almost skinned, she held up her 
arms and Johy Guido lifted her up and 
carried her back to the house. He went 
to the side fence and called for Marie. 

Marie came, and without asking any 
questions or interfering with anything that 
was none of her business, did what she 
was told to do. She carefully bathed the 
tired little girl and brushed her hair and 
put one of John Guido’s old nighties on 
her. Then she asked her if she wanted to 
say her prayers. 

Amaryllis did not know any prayer to 
say. Nobody ever had taught her. Marie 
thought that was a very wicked thing, a 
shocking thing for a darling little girl not 
to know a prayer. 

So she said: “Amaryllis, I will teach 
you the prayer that I say.” 

Amaryllis sat on the edge of Mr. For- 
rester’s big, hand carved mahogany bed 
and shook a wilful head. 

“Ain’t going to say your prayer!” she 
protested. “If I have to say a prayer I’m 
going to say John Guido’s prayer.” 

The end of that was that Marie went 
and called John Guido. He was out in the 
old orchard, but he came to the window 
and when Amaryllis raced over to him 
and put her little hands on his cheeks and 
said: “John Guido, did your singing 
mother ever teach you a little night 
prayer?” John Guido said: “Yes.” 

Amaryllis smiled at him in the moon- 
light and said: “Teach it to me, so the 
good God will love me, too.” 

John Guido said: “Tonight I’ll tell you 
the first two lines and tomorrow night 
I'll tell you the next two, and the next 
night I'll tell you the last two, ’cause 
you can’t remember them all at once.” 

Standing before the window, Amaryllis 
laid her hands together as John Guido 
showed her, shut her eyes and repeated 
after him: 

“Gentle Saviour, at Thy knee, 

A little child, looks up to Thee—” 

Then Amaryllis held up her lips and 
John Guido leaned over and touched 


them with another light kiss. From the 
window-sill he picked up both little hands 
and he kissed them over and over again. 
And he was not at all particular that those 
were light kisses. They were kisses of 
worship, of adoration, kisses of passionate 
boy love, from the very depth of a heart 
that had thought itself lonely and hungry 
and had learned that it did not know the 
meaning either of loneliness or of hunger, 
since all his life he had been loved and 
loved abundantly. It was not lack of all 
love, it was mother love, a little sister’s 
love, that John Guido had missed. 
e+ £2 eS 


Fifty miles away in a mansion on the 
big island, white-faced, breathless people 
were colliding with each. other as they 
rushed back and forth, because Amaryllis 
was lost and no ore knew where to find 
her. In the police station a frightened 
young man sobbed over and over the 
story of how the child had begged to sit 
on the stone in the sun for an hour and 
the sun had been hot and he had fallen 
asleep, and when he had awakened the 
car door was open. She must have come 
back because her hat and her purse were 
lying in the road and there was not a 
sight anywhere of the kidnappers who 
had snatched her from the car so quickly 
she had never made a sound. 

At police headquarters in the big city, 
men by the dozen were being rushed 
frantically to railroad stations, to steamer 
landings, to roads leading from the city, 
and a distracted man was walking the 
floor at his Club cursing himself and 
cursing the woman who had brought a 
child into the world and then stoutly and 
stubbornly refused to be a mother. On 
each side of him two of his best friends, 
almost equally distracted, strove to keep 
pace with him and think for him, to do 
something, to make some suggestion that 
might be of avail One of these friends was 
a particularly good friend who dared to 
speak the truth. 

So he said: “Now look here, Paul. I'll 
grant that half the responsibility for this 
goes to the lady, but I'll say you’ve got 
your share for the other half. After all, 
you are the kid’s father, aren’t you?” 

Paul Mirton stopped in his distracted 
walk and said: “Yes, I am her father. 
But the court gave her to her mother. She 
was in her mother’s care. The judge gave 
the boy to me.” 

“And you are taking such good care 
of the boy that you can guarantee that 
there is no chance of anything happening 
to him?” asked the friend. 

Paul Minton stopped and ran his hands 
through his hair and stared at the man. 

“No!” he said. “J’m not taking care, of 
him! I am sending the checks for running 
the establishment that his grandfather's 
will and the court specified he was to live 
in. I have no more idea than you have 
where he is or what he is doing this 
minute.’ Heaven knows I’ve been anything 
but the kind of a father that a man 
should be when he takes the responsibility 
of bringing children, of his blood, bearing 
his name, into the world.” 

“How old was your little girl?” asked 
one of his friends. 

Minton answered: “Just a little over 
five, if I remember rightly, and for the 
love of Heaven, don’t say was!” 

“Ts she pretty?” queried the friend. 

Paul Minton stopped and tried to re- 
member. Suddenly there danced before 
him a vision of gold curls and blue eyes 
and pink cheeks, and he answered in a 
hushed, stricken voice: “Yes! perfectly 
beautiful! A perfectly beautiful _ little 
thing! I’d say she is lovely!” 

“And I suppose from the clothes she 
wore, the’car she rode in, with your mon- 
ogram on the door very likely, that what- 
ever bandit took her will hold her for a 
good stiff ransom.” 

Minton licked his dry lips. 

“How soon could a body reasonably 
expect an offer to come?” he asked. “Get 
the Chief of Police on the wire. Tell him 
it doesn’t make any difference what they 
ask. Tell him to say that they can have 
everything I’ve got. I’ll start over again, 
if they bring back the baby safely and 
give me another chance.” 

So the friend went to the telephone and 
called the Chief of [Turn to page 123] 
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ART AND UTILITY UNITE IN THE POPULAR FAD FOR PAINTING—ON OILCLOTH, PARCHMENT, 


TINWARE, WOOD AND TRANSPARENT GLASS 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
























No. 1364. Motifs for Painting 
Love of order and leve of art 
prompts the modern housewife to 
paint her kitchen jars and her tin 
cake-cover in colors as shown above. 
Other motifs in design will add to 
the charm of her pantry utensils. 


No. 1528. Design for 
Appliqué Motifs. To such 
dainty uses as shown on a 
square oilcloth pillow, are 
adapted bits of other col- 
ored oilcloth. The motifs 
may be stamped or traced, 
then cut and tacked with 
wool stitches. 

No. 1537. Art Color Medallions for Deco- 
ration. Fully colored on very thin paper, these 
medallions are ready to paste on your parch- 
ment shade, your painted tin tray or any 
other article of hard surface. When smoothed 
in place and var- 
nished over, they 
look really hand 
painted. In 2 sizes, 
6 and 2% inches. 










1501. The colorful peacock 
finds a proper background in 
oilcloth of a pale green. 






No. 1501. Peacock Mo- 
tif for Painting. The de- 
sign, 12% x 13 inches, 

; ’ LF may be stamped (protect- 
1528. Described GH ed by a sheet of paper), 
above. or traced over carbon 
paper. Painting on oil- 
cloth with tube oil paints 
(mixed with white enamel) 
is a fascinating way of 
decorating a pillow. 


























1463. This trio of articles 
uses oilcloth for its painted 
motifs. See description. 








1468. A trio of boudoir requi- 
sites daintily painted in smart 
* style. See description 1468 
below. 





No. 1499. Design for Silhouette 
Motifs. Here is an ideal Telephone 
Screen, to paint which is a delight. 
It is 15 inches high, made of heavy 
cardboard or wood, on which the 
motifs will stamp. Paint as illus- 
trated, using tube oil paints mixed 
with white enamel. The moon is 
traced around a saucer, then painted. 

























No. 1468. Multi-Color Design for Motifs. These articles of No. 1463. Outline Motifs for Painting. A tele- No. 1459, Multi-Color Design for Motifs. The fashionable 
colored glassware are painted, following a motif held under phone book as smartly dressed as this, acquires tinted glassware of the day lends itself charmingly to paint 
the glass with bits of adhesive tape. As the design itself is the dignity of an object of art. Attractive too ing on its smooth surface. A water bottle, pitcher and lemon 


fully colored, it is easy to apply the tube oil paints mixed are the bridge score-pad and memorandum holder _—squeezer such as these are a joy to the dispenser of coolin: 
with a little white enamel. The boudoir set above uses the made also of oilcloth. The designs are stamped beverages. The paints follow the exact colors of the desiz! 
same design, first traced over carbon paper. (as on pillow above), or traced, then painted. as described in set opposite. Other motifs in varied sizes. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from T'lre McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 4716. Misses’ aND JuN- BERTHA COLLARS ON EVENING FROCKS No. 4704. Lapres’ anp Mis- 


tors’ Dress; closing at un- ses’ Siip-On Dress; with 
re moe — T has been more than a decade since party frocks were negligible at hem and important — deep bertha collar. Sizes 14 
Sie ie ae 3% ona at shoulders. With the revival of broad collars, of the fichu and cape types, for street Sise 38 recuives 236, hove 
0! 40-inch material; bertha, wear there has been a stir among designers to produce something interesting of the kind for of 40-inch material; bertha, 
5s yard of 40-inch. Width, evening wear. The two frocks on this page have deep berthas, an old name returned to new ¥% yard of 36-inch lace. 
about 2% yards. usage. One is of chiffon, the other of fine lace. Both are cut high at the neck in back and in Width, about 1” yards. 


a modest V in front. It is a popular revival of a quaint and becoming fashion. Skirts on eve- 
ning frocks are full, with the fulness evenly distributed all around or gathered to the front 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, jrom The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 




































LOWERED 
NECKLINES 


HERE is a fashion 

to drop the neck 
opening in front a bit 
lower. If a collar does 
not follow this lowered 
line, a binding does, or 
a rippling jabot. These 
sketches show the meth- 
ods. The surplice effect 
is prominent, also the 
long rever. These bring 
back the ornamental vest. 
Even the Peter Pan col- 
lar is a bit lower in front. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


460386 
Emb, No. 13 4692 















Emb, No. 1267 


No. 4712. Laptes’ aAnpD 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 46 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 54-inch; vest, 
¥% yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
Monogram motif No. 
1267 may be worked in 
satin-stitch. 


No. 4686. LapigEs’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 36- 
inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Embroidery No. 
1350 suggested. 


No. 4692. Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; three- 
piece wrap-around skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
vards of 40-inch mate- 
rial; girdle, 1% yard of 
40-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCali dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall ris 236 West 37th St 





Emb. No. 1548 


No. 4709. Lapigs’ ANpD 
Misses’ Sirp-On Cress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch mate- 
rial. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 
Embroidery No. 1548 
might be effectively used 
for beaded motifs. 


4686 4692 
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4687 


No. 4687. Laptss’ AND 
Misses’ TWwo-PIECE 
Dress; surplice blouse; 
two-piece skirt attached 
to lining. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 2%4 yards of 54-inch; 
contrasting, 34 yard of 
32-inch. Width, about 
134 yards. 





a 


4712 4709 4687 








New York City, at 








prices listed on Page 126. 
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GIRDLED 
HIPLINES 


ILERE is much talk 

concerning raising 
the waistline to normal, 
but the line of division 
between the skirt and 
blouse still remains in the 
region of the hips. It is 
accented by drapery, in- 
tricate cutting, or sashes 
tied at the side. The 
jumper has its pockets 
there. Quite frequently 
the frock blouses with- 
out a girdle of any kind. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


4696 
Emb. No, 1337 








4722 
Ed 
No. 4722. LaptEs’ AND No. 4699. LapIEs’ AND No. 4696. Lapis’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; Misses’ Dress; with Misses’ Sitrp-On Dress. 


in two-piece effect. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 40-inch; skirt, 
collar and cuffs, 134 
yards of 40-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
13% yards. 





‘ 


Nm 


4690 





three-piece skirt. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; bias collar, 5% 
yard of 36-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1% yards. 


4698 4694 


Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36, 3% 
yards of 40-inch; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Sleeve motif may 
be made with Embroi- 
dery No. 1337. 


No. 4694. LaptEes’ AND 
Misses’ TWwo-PIECE 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 4% yards of 36- 
inch material. Width, 
about 154 yards. Em- 
broidery No. 1543 may 
be used effectively. 


No. 4698. Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ Dress. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 50 
bust. Size 36, 4%4 yards 
of 40-inch; contrasting 
% yard of 40-inch. 
Width, about 1% yards. 
Embroidery No. 1546 
suggested for sleeve. 





4698 
Emb. No. 1546 





4604 
Emb. No. 1543 


~ 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 


















No. 4690. Lapres’ AND MuIssEs 
Siip-On Dress; with peplum. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36, 2% yards of 54- 
inch; collar, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 1% sards. Single- 
stitch Embroidery No. 1466 
would make an effective border. 


»™ 





4690 
Emb, No, 1466 


No. 4703. Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 54-inch; con- 
trasting, 1% yards of 36- 
inch. Width, about 15% 
yards. Embroidered bor- 
der may be worked in 
single-stitch using Em- 
broidery No. 1542. 


No. 4697, LaprEs’ AND 
Misses’ .Dress;_ two- 
piece skirt with pleats 
at side; scarf collar. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 
334 yards of 36-inch 
material; contrasting, 1 
yard of 36-inch. Width 
at lower edge, about 
1'4 yards. 



























; 
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4703 


Emb, No, 1542 


No. 4704. LaprEs’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress; 
skirt shirred at front; 
fichu collar. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material; con- 
trasting collar, 7 yard 
of 40-inch. Width at 
lower edge, about, 
1'4 yards. 


No. 4717. Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ Strp-On Dress; 
featuring the new bloused 
effect. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material; con- 
trasting collar and cuff 
bands, % yard of 40- 
inch. Width at lower 
edge, about 13¢ yards. 


THE FICHU COLLAR 
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RETURNS TO FASHION 


HE new drapery at the neck sug- 

gests the kerchiefs worn by Mistress 
Washington or Dolly Madison. Maybe 
we will wear them more than other col- 
lars as the winter progresses. It is no 
longer necessary to be dark and somber 
at the neck, for white lingerie neck trim- 
mings are again the fashion. Another de- 
lightful return to other fashions | is 
found in printed velveteens for street and 
sports frocks. The frock illustrated at 
the extreme left is made of this fabric in 
two shades of brown checkered pattern. 
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4703 4704 














Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 4721. Lapres’ AND Mis- 
sEs’ Dress; three-piece skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 3 yards of 
40-inch; sash, 334 yards of 
4-inch ribbon. Width, about 
1% yards. Border may be 
worked in varied simple 
stitches from Embroidery 
No. 1546. 





USE 























| 
4695 


Emb. No. 1541 | ae | | 











4721 
Emb. No. 1546 
No. 4685. LaprEs’ AND 


Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 
gathered to a belt at 
sides; with tie ends at 
back. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 23@ yards of 54- 
inch material; collar and 
cuffs, 3g yard of 36-inch. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 13@ yards 


No. 4695. Lapres’ aNv 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress; 
with fichu collar. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch; 
contrasting, 1 yard of 
40-inch. Width, about 2 
yards. Motif in single- 
stitch may be made from 
Embroidery No. 1541. 





No. 4711. Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Siip-On Dress; 
convertible collar;  in- 
verted pleat at each side 
front. Sizes 16 to 18 
years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 
36, 3% yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 15@ yards. 
Single-stitch banding 
from Embroidery No. 
1542 may be used. 


No. 4716. Misses’ AND 
Junitor’s Dregs; closing 
at left underarm; two- 
piece straight gathered 
skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 
years. Size 16 requires 
37% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting collar, 
% yard of 36-inch. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 2% yards. 


7 
Emb. No, 1542 
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4685 





4716 


FIVE REFLECTIONS OF THE MODE 


ERE we have a group of five frocks each exploiting some 

new caprice of fashion. There is the wide African border, 
about which Paris is so enthusiastic at present. There is the blousing 
above the hipline, a new fichu collar, and a splashy sleeve motif. 
Each frock presents a novelty of the mode. Note the closely defined 
hipline, usually accented by a sash or narrow belt, except in 
the case of Lanvin’s favorite, the always popular and youthfully 
bouffant model with its slender bodice and with gathered skirt. 










ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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TWEED COATS 
ARE SHORTER 


2 your winter overcoat 
is long, it must be 
shortened. Tweed coats are 
for morning and_ sports. 
They are without fur. Soft 
pliable woolens and velve- 
teens are tor atiternoon 
wear. The tweed coats are 
jaunty with big patch 

and mannish revers. 
They quite often carry a 
belt of leather which gives 
the new bloused effect. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
































No. 4688. Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 
CoaT; raglan sleeves; patch 
pockets. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 3 
yards of 54-inch material; lining, 
2% yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4707. Lapres’ AND MuIssEs’ 
CoaT; in the new bloused effect. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36 requires 27 yards 
of 54-inch material; lining, 3 
yards of 40-inch. 





~ Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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No. 4689. LaApres’ AND Misses’ 
Cape Coat. Sizes small, medium 
and large. Medium size, 36 to 38 
bust, requires 214 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 214 yards 
of 40-inch, 


No. 4706. Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ 
Coat; with bloused back; rag- 
lan sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 54-inch material; 














COATS CAPED 
AND BLOUSED 


HERE is grace in a 

cape. Its addition to 
winter coats gives suppleness 
to any figure. It hides de- 
fects and gives a good shoul. 
der line. The new ones cover 
the arms and swing away 
from the figure, except in 
back, where they often 


.blouse. Fur pockets empha- 


size this careless blousing of 
the fabric. Note there is an 
absence of fur at the hemline. 


lining, 3 yards of 40-inch. ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 







































4722 
Emb,. No. 1525 


No. 4722. Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Stip-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
46 bust. Size 36, 35¢ yards 
of 36-inch material. Width, 
about 134 yards. Pocket 
motifs may be worked in 
single-stitch using Embroi- 
dery No. 1525. 


~ Patterns may be bought jrom all McCall dealers, or by 











No. 4698. Laprtes’ AND 
Misses’ Dress; with shawl 
collar. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 50 bust. Size 36, 24% 
yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting collar and 
girdle, 7g yard of 40-inch. 
Width at lower edge, 
about 114 yards. 





4703 
Emb. No. 1541 








No. 4703. Lapies’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36, 3 yards 
of 40-inch; contrasting, 
¥% yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 156 yards. Embroi- 
dery No. 1541 may be 
worked in straight-stitch. 
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4710 


4715 
Emb. No. 1546 
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TRIM FROCKS ARE JAUNTY 


HE French have a phrase “careful disorder” 

which applies to the type of frocks we will 
array ourselves in this winter. Clothes are no longer 
trim or precise. Hours may be given to their adjust- 
ment, all to the effect of a jaunty carelessness. This 
is a fine art. The new frocks shown here have that 
look. New features are the Byronic collar, surplice 
front, shirt-bosom vest and bow tie. Hats have a 


careless air. Of fine felt, they are crushed and supple. 


No. 4690. Lapigs’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-On Dress; 
two-piece skirt with in- 
verted front pleat. Sizes 14 
to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 54- 
inch material; collar, %4 
yard of 40-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4710. Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Sirp-ON BLousE; 
tie bow on left hip; gath- 
ered set-in sleeve. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material; contrast- 
ing for collar and cuffs, 
Y yard of. 36-inch. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4715. Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ SxirT; attached 
to yoke. Sizes 24 to 36 
waist. Size 30, 154 yards 
of 36-inch; yoke, 34 yard 
of 26-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. Cross-stitch 
motif may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1546. 





mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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DE PARIS 


7 NEW FANCIFUL NECKLINES 


’ HEN one sees the new clothes one is assured 
il that the plain neckline has a hard struggle to 


. exist against its rivals. The plain neckline has had 
* a long life. Now it is relegated to the dim past. In 
9 its place there is a revival of gay and fluttering 
it neckwear such as worn in former days. Note the 
“ bright fichu of plaid chiffon, and the long surplice 


» and fB No. 4699. Lapres’ anpD 
Misses’ Dress ; three-piece 
to 36 skitt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
yards [& 36 to 42 bust. Size 36 re- 
J quires 21% yards of 54- 
about ch material; trimming, 


s-stitch ve yards of 4-inch braid. 
e with Vidth at lower edge, about 
16. 14 yards, 
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collar of pleated material. Also a narrow bias collar 
that rolls, and one that ties smartly under the chin. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


No. 4723. Laprgs’ AND 
Misses’ Srtip-On Dress; 
with draped sleeve. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 
bust. Size 36 requires 434 
yards of 36-inch material; 
collar, % yard of 36-inch. 
Width at lower edge, about 
13% yards. 


No. 4694. LaptEs’ AND 
Misses’ Two-Piece Dress; 
camisole skirt with pleats 
at front. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 23% yards of 54-inch; 
contrasting, 7 yard of 
40-inch. Width, about 
15% yards. 
































No. 4693. LapiEs’ AND 
Misses’ SuURPLICE BLOUSE; 
with girdle tied at left side. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; contrasting collar 
and bands, 2 yards of 
ready made frilling. 








4693 


4715 
Emb. No. 1542 


No. 4715. Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Tunic SKIRT; 
with yoke. Sizes 24 to 36 
waist. Size 30, 234 yards 
of 36-inch; yoke, 3 yard 
of 36-inch. Width, about 
1% yards. Single-stitch 
border may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1542. 





4692 


y rr Emb. No. 1539 


No. 4692. Lapres’ AND 
MissEs’ Dress. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 334 yards of 40- 
inch; vest, 4 yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 1% 
yards. Embroidery No. 
1539 may be worked in 
chain and outline stitch. 











Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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Many lovely skins are 
marred th rough this 
one mistake 


Loo about you at the skins that are 
dry, rough, red and prematurely wrin- 
kled—skins that you can see were smooth 
and velvety only a short time ago—and 
in most cases you can attribute the un- 
pleasant condition to lack of knowledge 
on one important subject. 


The vital necessity for preserving the 
natural oil of the skinis a fact that many 
women do not know. They have learned 
the importance of keeping the pores 
thoroughly cleansed, open and active, 
yet by using cleansing agents that are too 
harsh they are unknowingly destroying 
this precious oil and preparing the way 
for disastrous results. Robbed of its pro- 
tective oil, the skin becomes dry, cracked, 
rough and leather-like—a prey to many 
of the more serious forms of skin disorder, 


Resinol Soap should be used by every 
woman who values her complexion be- 
cause it meets all the requirements of 
skin cleansing. Its soft, luxuriant lather 
most thoroughly cleanses the tiny pores— 
you can really feel it clean—yet its action 
is so gentle, the delicate oil is preserved 
and the skin remains soft and supple. It 
has a distinctive fragrance—it is healing, 
soothing, and at the same time stimulat- 
ing—all of which is possible only because 
of the Resinol properties it contains. 

Resinol Ointment is a ready aid to Resi- 
nol Soap because in addition to being 
widely used for rashes, chafing and more 
serious skin disorders, thousands of wo- 
men find it indispensable for clearing 
away occasional blemishes. Resinol prod- 
ucts are sold by all druggists. 
Would you like to try Resinol Soap and 
Ointment FREE? 


Then mail this coupon today 


Dept. H-2 Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, free, a trial size package of 
Resinol Soap and Ointment. 


PURER oo dccccccccccctescccccesccessccecese 


Street. TEETTELT CTT rc tT Te 
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a) | PS 
4684 
Emb. No. 1524 


For back views 
see Page 122. 


No. 4684. Girt’s SLip- 
On Dress; back clos- 
ing. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10, 1% yards of 
40-inch. Sleeve appli- 
qué may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1524. 


No. 4683. Girt’s Siip- 
On Dress; closing on 
shoulder; apron tunic. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch or 40-inch 
material. 


4708 


No. 4708. CHItp’s Strp-On Dress; with circular skirt. Sizes 4 to 10 years. 
Size 10 requires 17% yards of 36-inch material; collar, 14 yard of 36-inch. 
No. 4247. Giru’s Coat; with inverted pleat at center back. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10 requires 2 yards of 54-inch material; lining, 2% yards of 
36-inch. 

No. 4428. Girw’s Coat; with wide revers. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 15@ yards of 54-inch; contrasting facings, 54 yard of 54-inch. 


No. 4691. LittLE Boy’s Suit; knee trousers. Sizes 2, 3, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 6, waist, 74 yard of 36-inch material; trousers, collar and cuffs, 1% 
yards of 36-inch. 

No. 4639. Grrt’s Stip-On Dress; with pleat insets. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 6, 234 yards of 32-inch material; contrasting, 1% yard of 32-inch 
material. 

No. 4033. Cu1tp’s Coat; with raglan sleeves. Sizes 2 to 10 years. Size 6 
requires 144 yards of 54-inch material; lining, 134 yards of 36-inch 
material. 
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PARIS INSPIRED 
JUVENILE MODES 


WE give France the credit of 
making children look like 


children. An artist did it. Boutet de 


~ Monvel, the elder created the fash- 


ion of tiny washable clothes for 
tiny people. Their bravado is in 
their perfect imitation of mother’s 
garments reduced to the irreducible 
minimum. Skirts are about four 
inches above the knee bend. Top- 
coats are also short. Little boy’s 
trousers button to short blouses. 
Patch pockets appear. Scarf collars, 
yokes and apron tunics are utilized. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 








“a Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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4683 
Emb., No. 1533 









4716 
Emb. No. 1483 





For back views 
see Page 122. 








No. 4635, Girt’s Sip- 
On Dress; with yoke. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 2 yards 


| | No. 4683. Girt’s Siip- 
| 


| On Dress. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 10, 1% 
yards of 54-inch ma- 


of 36-inch material; terial. Single-stitch 


CHILDREN ADOPT 
ADULT FASHIONS 
— \Y% yard of 36- oe og omg 1533 


UTTING the right clothes on 4708 

your children this season is a 
task of importance. Variety is the 
spice of their wardrobes. Brief 
though their clothes are, they are 
full of character. “Shorts” for small 
boys are imperative ; also socks with 
borders, and caps. The tiny Char- 
lotte Corday dance frock shown 
here is very smart. So is the coat 
with circular side pieces. Narrow 
belts, fur and bright borders are all 
utilized on children’s clothes, in No. 3913. Boy’s REEFER Coat. Sizes 2 to 12 years. Size 8 requires 2% 


imitation of grown-up fashions. yards of 36-inch or 1% yards of 54-inch material; lining, 134 yards of 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 36-inch. 


No. 4708. Cutp’s Stie-On Dress; with circular cape. Sizes 4 to 10 years. 
Size 10 requires 17g yards of 36-inch or 40-inch material. 

No. 4716. MissEs’ AND Juniors’ Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 3 
yards of 36-inch; collar, 74 yard of 36-inch. Appliqué may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1483. 

No. 4294. Grirt’s Coat; with circular side sections. Sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 17 yards of 54-inch material; lining, 234 yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4377. Cu1tp’s Coat; with shirring. Sizes 6 months to 6 years. Size 6 
years, 2 yards of 36-inch or 134 yards of 54-inch material; lining 1% 
yards of 36-inch. 

No. 4691. Litre Boy’s Suit; with knee trousers. Sizes 2, 3, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 6 requires, waist, 114 yards of 36-inch material; trousers, 74 yard of 
36-inch or 54 yard of 54-inch. 


JSE 

















Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 

















Baked Macaroni made with 
Foulds’ is a tasty dish. The 
distinctive flavor of the 
macaroni makes this simple 
dish more enjoyable. 


This is so because Foulds’ 
Macaroni is made entirely 
from Durum wheat—a grain 
with distinct natural flavor 
—the only genuine Maca- 
roni wheat grown. 


Durum wheat has a rich, 
creamy color, too—which it 
.gives to Foulds’ Macaroni — 


If you want to know how 
flavory and firm and tender 
macaroni can be, ask your 
grocer for “Folds.” Packed 
triple-sealed, dust-proof— 
to keep it fresh and clean. 


Try FOULDS’ Ready- 
Cooked SPAGHETTI, 
too. Lots of sauce and a 
delicate, distinctive home 
flavor. Vacuum- packed 
to preserve its delicacy. 
Heat and serve. : 


Special Offer 


if your grocer cannot supply 
Foulds’, send $2.50 for a Fouids’ 
Macaroni and Vegetable Cooker 
and 4 full size packages of Foulds’ 
Macaroni Products. The Cooker 
alone is worth $3.75—a 6 quart 
kettle, colander and self-strainer 
combined. Purealuminum. Cooks 
macaroni, spaghetti, vegetables 
without sticking or burning. 


THE FOULDS COMPANY 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Modern Coiffure 
By Improved Method 


EADING fashion authorities predict 

that the modern hair em one 

of individuality. Each woman must 

express her own personality and ac- 

cent her individual beauty by adopt- 

ing the method of arranging her hair 
best suited. 

For convenience, the average wom- 
an has had her hair permanently waved 
with the result that she looks like 
every other woman. Once waves are 
baked into the hair it 
is impossible to 
change the style until 
the hair grows out, for 
every wave is perma- 
nent— while it lasts. 

In keeping with 
the new mode of hair 
dressing came the 
West Electric Bobbed 
Hair Curler. This new 
invention permits each 
woman to arrange her 
hair in the manner 
most complimentary 
\to her beauty. She 
may have a natural 
Cc wave (not the frizzy, 
kinky kind) and a curl 
at the same time. 





West Electric 
Bobbed Hair 
Curlers 


INSTRUCTIONS 
for their Use 


Slightly dampen the hair 
and place the ends in the 
double arm of the curl- 
er(A). Roll up or under 
as far as desired for ring- 
let curls (B). Then wind 
the hair on curler entire- 
ly to scalp to produce 
waves on top of the head 
(C). Leave up until dry 
and modern marceleffect 
will be produced (D). 
West Electric Bobbed Hair Curlers will be 
demonstrated in leading stores through- 
out the country, and they may be found 
on sale at all notion counters 








10 cents for card of 2 
25 cents for card of 5 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct 
WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CORP. 
1700 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—, 2 
<Another WEST ELECTRIC aid to beauty 


ROSE BRILLIANTINE—10c 
~cAdds Life and Lustre to the Hair> 











4594 
Embk. No. 1488 


For back 


No. 3962. Cuitp’s Rac- 
LAN CoaT; with patch 
pockets. Sizes 2 to 10 
years. Size 10 requires 
17g yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 2% 
yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4050. Boy’s OvER- 
COAT; with raglan sleeves 
and patch pockets. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2 yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 2 yards 
of 36-inch. 


views and other 
descriptions see Page 122. 
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4714 


Emb. No. 1120 


4571 4569 





JUVENILE MODES ARE GAY 


AY colors are the rule for the children’s winter clothes. 
They are permitted to look as much like a flower garden 
as possible. Nasturtium and Chinese blue are for frocks and 
coats. Lacquer red is excellent, so is green, in apple, jade 
and myrtle shades. Napoleon blue is made up into coats with 
beige or white fur at neck and wrists. Small boys wear 
“shorts” of gay linen buttoned to a white blouse. Wool socks 
with colored Scotch tops are worn by the older boy. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


4566 


No. 3966. CuiLp’s CoAT; 
with cape and turn-back 
cuffs. Sizes 6 months to 
4 years. Size 4 years re- 
quires 1% yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 1/2 
yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4718. Boy’s OVvER- 
CoAT; with set-in sleeves 
and: patch pockets. Sizes 
2 to 10 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 134 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 1/2 
yards of 36-inch. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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4623 
Emb. No. 1451 


For back views and other 
descriptions see Page 122. 


No. 4640. Grrt’s Coat; 
with convertible collar 
and welt pockets. Sizes 
2 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
quires 14%4 yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 
13g yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4718. Boy’s Over- 
Coat; inverted pleat at 
center back; patch pock- 
ets. Sizes 2 to 10 years. 
Size 6 requires 154 yards 
of 54-inch material; lin- 
ing, 13 yards of 36-inch. 


Emb, No, 1451 


No. 4705. Grrt’s Coat; 
with circular side sec- 
tions; convertible collar. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 134 yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 
134 yards of 40-inch. 





No. 4713. Grrt’s Coat; 
with bloused back and 
straight set-in sleeves. 
Sizes 4 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 134 yards of 
54-inch material; lining, 
134 yards of 40-inch. 








NEW OUTFITS FOR 
THE YOUNG FOLKS 


HEN small people get into 
the new play garments, they 
are sturdily as well as practically 
clad. Delightful little play frocks 
are made of wash fabrics spotted 
with bright designs on a white 
ground. There is a sensible sort of 
romper dress which is really two 
garments in one, a dress and a 
separate romper. There are smocks 
with panties or bloomers, long 
trousers for manly little. fellows 
and cozy coats for cold weather. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 









Paint These 
Lovely Things 


Yourself ~ 
For Profit and Pleasure | 


1¢ 
( j 
— 










Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in 
spare time—through 
membership in Fireside 
Industries, the national 

organization of artistic 
m home-workers! 


HIS is the most de- 

lightful work you 

could imagine; you 
will enjoy every minute 
you devote to it. Many 
people do it solely for the 
artistie pleasure they get 
in creating beautiful 
things. But it also pays 
surprisingly well, for 
there is an enormous de- 
mand for art novelties, 
Many of our members 
make $20 to $50 a week, 
and have built up _ profit- 
able businesses from small 
beginnings. 

Think of decorating a 
pair of candlesticks, for 
example, requiring only an 
hour’s work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00. What 
other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 


The cooperative association of home- 
workers known as Fireside Iridustries 
now has openings for a limited number 
of new members, This is your oppor- 
tunity, Find out how you can secure a 
membership, The work is 
easily learned, and a per- 
fect joy to do. 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit the 
Art. Director, and you can 
easily learn the latest meth- 
ods of decorating wooden 
toys. parchment lampshades, 
novelty painted furniture, 
book-ends, greeting cards, 
batik and other lovely ob- 
jects of art, 

Through Mr. Petit’s per- 
fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and 
you are furnished a _ coin- 
plete outfit of materials, 
worth at least $10.00, with- 
out extra cost. You can 
start making money almost 
at once, 

















READ! 


“Made $14.00 one 

| pe yh weed doing little 
things over.”” 

Money Back 


Guarantee 





“Have started a sav- 
ings account just to see What thousands of others 
what I can do—was are doing in Fireside In- 
surprised to find I had dustries, you also can do. 
taken in $300.00. So sure are we of your suc- 
cess in this fascinating work 
that we guarantee to refund 
your money in full if, after 
completing your instruction, 
you are not entirely pleased, 
You take no risk whatever, 





“I have had a big day 
today, cashed in nearly 
$100.00.” 





“This is the greatest 
work I have ever done 


Beautiful Book 


— it is simply wonder- 

full I have sold num- FREE 

bers of things, and The beautiful Book of Vire- 
have orders ahead for side Industries, illustrated 
many more, Again, in color, explains all about 
thank you for. this this new way to earn money 














, @ 
at home. It will be sent 
you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Just 
mail the coupon, or write, 
enclosing 2c stamp to help 


wonderful work!"* 








pay postage. But do this 
at once, while openings for 
new members are available, 


ARESIDE INDUSTRU 
Dept. 18-S 
Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries 
Dept. 18-S 
Adrian, Michigan 


¢ 
Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside 
Industries, which explains how I may earn 
money at home by decorating art novelties ; 
also particulars of your money back guaran- 
tee and special cooperative privileges. 






ms 





POR . hace awenas A ga'a wie Las dlamemuucsna en 
Address ..... Pe OE OO Pere an ee ON 
Cie. 554 653 ssde acmm@ekniee 


“Write in pencil—ink will blot 
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Touch of Smartness 


For the tiniest babies, Dame 
Fashion favors pure white 
embroidery, but the older 
child may revel in all the 
beautiful colors which are 
now to be found in embroi- 
dery floss that is “really and 
truly” washable — actually 
boilfast! 


Embroidery stitches are very 
easy to learn. The Spool 
Cotton Co., Dept. 702, 881 
Broadway, New York, will 
send you an instruction leaf- 
let, a full skein of O.N.T. 6 
strand BOILFAST cotton and 
a book of lovely designs—all 
for 10c. 














ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 








Putnam 


No-Kolor Bleach 


Yensation of the year 
in Home~Dyeing’ 


Removes all color from all fabrics— 
restores original whiteness to silks 
yeliowed by washing—will not harm 
material that boiling water alone 
would not injure—enables re-dye:ng 
or tinting any shade desired. 
Send 10 cents for Booklet, 
"199 Ways of Beautifying the 
Home and Wardrobe’’— guide to 
dyeing, tinting and bleaching. 
FREE sample package of No-Kolor 
Bleach included. 


Address Dept. E 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes, Quincy, Iil, 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 
DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 


OOO SOO CEE EF OSS SES EEE ESSE SEES EES CEES ST SESE EEE EEE EEE SEES EEEEEE ESET SESE SEE EEG SOOO SEES FES EETEEEES SE EOSSEOE OES 
OOOO Oe oe OO OOS S ESOS SES SEE SS ESS EE EEE EEE ES EEEEEE SEE EE EES EE SEES ESSE ESESOS SH SEESEEESS SE SSESES SEES EEESES OSs 


: 





RAISES‘10” 


mutes 


‘ Seawell of Missouri found DUST- 

—the amazing mop innovation— 
the greatest mone} iser ever heard of. A West Vir- 
ginia auxiliary raised $276 with it—and one Sunday 
school class made $60 in one week. } 
























Has 13 novel features. Makes broom intoa 4 
mop in one minute. Washes out in a jiffy. ‘ 
Gets into hard places, under radiators, be- 
twecn banisters, ete. Holds dust without 
oil. No metal to scratch. Exactly what 
women have always wanted. Approved 
by Geod Housekeeping Institute! 
Send for FREE SAMPLE 
Test sample of this clever work- , 
saver now sent FREE on request £4, 
toofficer of any recognized church, 7 
society, club or other organiza- Pye: 
tion. A two minute test will Zoia'y 
show you tremendous  money- 
raising possibilities. Our spe- y 
cial plan increases chureh funds quickly without in- 
vesting one penny. Generous proposition to spare-time 
workers, too. Write for sample and_ details today! 

GLENCO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-22, Quincy, Ill. 


SOMETHING TE DEK 
ron You fF ee 
Design sheets for four of the very latest CHOKER NECK- 


LACES with samples of JEWELS and RHINESTONES 
used. This is our advance CHRISTMAS offering, from 





| which you can make the most beautiful necklaces on the 


market today, either to wear, for gifts, orto sell at a profit. 
A good money maker for WOMEN’S CLUBS, CHURCH 
FAIRS, SALES and BAZAARS. Alsopictureand directions 


for the NEW VIOLA RHINESTONE PURSE BAG. Cut | 


out this Ad, and send atonce with your name and address to 
ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST., BOSTON, MASS 





WEAVING 





Quality Prices 
Send today for free samples and special price 
list of beautiful hand.-weaving yarns for scarfs, 
spreads, rugs, bags, etc. Prices I5c per.oz. up 
with liberal discounts for pounds, All weights. 
Strong, smooth, long-wearing. Lovely colors. 
If you want free samples hooked rug yarn, 
please make special request. Peace Dale. Mills, 


Dept. 171, 25 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Name 





Address 
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PILLOWS IN ODD SHAPES AND SIZES 
ARE MUCH IN VOGUE 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 






















A. 
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1508. The new old quilting 
adapted to a small square 


No. 1508. DEsIGN FoR QUILTED 
Pittows. Changeable _ taffeta 
quilted by hand in the good 
old-fashioned way makes 
charming pillows. The quilting 
is simply done in running-stitch 
over two layers of lamb’s wool, 
using sewing silk in either of 
the two changing shades in the 
taffeta. The design is just 1114 
inches square. 


No. 1536. DesIcN FoR WorRSTED 
WorKeED Pittows. Either black 
sateen or natural colored linen 
makes a suitable background 
for pillows worked in the fash- 
jionable colored wools of the 
day. The rose design in straight- 
and buttonhole-stitch, the con- 
ventional ‘lower in __ single 
stitches anc buttonhole, both 
finished pillows about 13 inches 
across. 


CP 
14 aN) ‘ 





1547. Ruffles of gingham 
and dainty stitchery con- 
tribute to the charm of 
this 16-inch “doll” pillow 


1545. Of mulberry 
velour with old 
gold taffeta oval 
embroidered 


No. 1545. Desicn For Livinc-Room 
Pittow. Favored among the many 
shapes and sizes that abound in the 
world of pillows, is the long melon- 
shaped variety. Its size, 32 inches lonz 
and 16 inches deep, its covering of 
velour decorated with a conventional 
design outlined in dull gold braid. The 
center medallion is interpreted in 
shades of rose, coral, green and blue 
worked with rope silks in straight 
stitches on old gold taffeta. 
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1536. Wools in tapestry tones 
develop smart pillows 





No. 1547. Desicn For Dott Pitiow. Out 
of such unpretentious materials as un- 
bleached muslin and gingham, with 
black ribbons and colored strand cottons, 
was this daintiest of pillows fashioned. 
The lace-edged bouquet that milady carries 
was embroidered in rambler-rose-stitch 
in two shades of rose, having French 
knots in purple and lavender, and leaves 
in green lazy-daisy-stitch. Her hat, face 
and arms were outlined in black, her 
cheeks delicately tinted in pink. The pil- 
low was finished with covered cable cord- 
ing inserted at seams, completed size about 
13 x 16 inches. 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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SOME NEW FASHIONS IN HOME NECESSITIES N 
= By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 












As regards 
FR Y>1-NUG 









1549. A cute 
laundry bag 


















-, forthe nursery, 7-7. —— 
and a large ‘ ee Y. FAN \ fi ae © 
one with two ef ee Ba aa aie BY \ A 
i! \ 
ti \ \ 


h convenient 
_ i A frying fat should be so choice 
: | in quality that if you mixed it 
cold with the raw materials you're 
| | | going to fry, the food would 











nal | | taste good. Wesson Oil is so 
— ; | choice in quality and so delicate . 
bey | in flavor that its most familiar 
— | use is in the making of salad 
i i dressings, where more often than 
aight not—it is mixed with uncooked 








aE foods, such as vegetables and 
i, AGH BR fruit. A fat (oil) that’s good 
enough for salad dressings is 
zi i not merely good enough for fry- 
r broider- 1549 oF -. e vate ° 
ed cases for your VA he ing: ét is the kind of fat you should 
silver 7 iy ay n - d d d 

J ozg | wie to ma e fried foods as good as 

{\ | fried foods can be. 
‘ Frying is to many people 
Pr () the most delectable way of pre- 
parting foods. And if you use 
i Wesson Oil, your fried foods 

/ 1549. ven : 

= : / the ice-box | will not only be delectable but 
eR TT cerry a mall / extends a . 
— J welcome very wholesome. There’s a rea- 
No. 1549. Utitiry Bacs witH Emsroiery Desicns. This design son for this. Most fats burn or 

will rejoice the heart of the housewife whose ruling passion is ‘“ 
her love of order. Here is a Closet Bag: with many compartments, break down at the proper 
a large Laundry Bag that lets out soiled clothing at the bottom, temperature for frying, but 


and a child’s laundry bag with stuffed duck head—to say nothing ‘ 
of lovely lined cases for silver, and immaculate bags for keeping Wesson Oil does not. You can 


greens fresh on ice. The cutting diagrams are especially helpful. heat Wesson Oil weil beyond 

a , the frying temperature before it 

oat will burn, and so with ordinary 

care food fried in Wesson Oil 

is just as wholesome as food pre- 
pared in any other way. 

Wesson Oil is ideal for 

deep frying. When you drop 

































1549. A Closet Bag of 
much capacity 









No, 1545. DestcN For Livinc-Room 
Sr. An air of distinction pervades 
the living-room or library that has 
sarfs of velour on its tables. Hand- 





“me medallions are embroidered in 2 . hl 
tlors on taffeta silk and placed at Sang S Tena ISN Se ere the food into the hot Wesson 
each end, these and outlines of set , * ’ . 

= with gold gimp or braid. vStamern 1545. Living-room scarfs of velour Oil, a thin brown crust forms 
age runner 20 x 49, small runner LTS STS <a TANGA” caubiebtiadd ae : , 
ae ne : silk are all the vogue so quickly that the fat can’t 














penetrate, leaving the inside free 
to cook leisurely to a light, 


No. 1544. DEsIGN FOR 














Out Sarr. Richly effec- 
oat Shy eee tempting morsel of goodness. 
vith of harmonious fur- 
ons, lishings is this scarf a 
ned. with conventional de- 
ies ‘gn developed in gold \ \ } 
“* re on silk brocade 
nc ‘Ttapestry cloth. The 
ves ‘ontrasting corners c S . © a 
face may be made of 
her Velour as illustrated. 
pil- ‘sign measures 17 
yrd- 30 inches, O l 
out APE dS Sm — I 
a 1544. Tapestry cloth and velour with braided design compose this smart scarf 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., q y, 





236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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THE YOUNGER SET PREFERS TO FOLLOW THE MODE— 


FROCKS WITH DAINTY STITCHERY 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


50 FREE Samples 
A.B. C. Fabrics 
= 


Look and Feel Like Silk p 
Wear Twice As Long PS 7 
At Half the Cost Me 


HE silk in these A. B. C. materials } 
is real silk from silk worms, enhanced 
andfortified by an almost invisible 
filament from the cotton boll by the 
A. B.C. method of spinning, weaving 
and selection giving double wear and 
double strength without detracting from 
the richness, glow, sheen, drape, “action,” 
exquisite beauty and fineness of the silk. 

















That is the A. B. C. method. It is ours. 
Nobody can duplicate it. For your own 
sake let no one confuse A. B. C. with 
any mere combination of ordinary cot- 
ton and some silk, or cotton and rayon, 
or mercerized. No rayon or substitute 
for silk is used in A. B. C. 


A. B. C. PLAIN 
(all pure silk and cotton) 


{> 4% > a 





Soft, flowing, non-creasing. Of \ 
lasting silkiness, sheenand beauty. ‘ 
A. B. C. RAYSLIP 

(all pure silk and cotton) 189 
More firmly woven, especially for stite 


slips. It slides. It slips. 
It will not cling. 


Accept NO SUBSTITUTE! 


No matter what you are told, it is not a 
genuine A. B. C. fabric unless A. B. C. 





4676 with 
Emb. Design 



















is plainly printed on the selvage of every 4701 — | 
yard. Refuse imitations. Insist on getting 4672 with : 

genuine A. B. C. If your own dealer can- Emb. Design 4678 with odes 

not supply you we will make it easy for Emb. Design \N poy rs 
you to get the genuine if you fill in and a) BAS, 

mail the coupon below. — Cy i 


eed to 
50 FREE SAMPLES 
Ghanhe GB ti end eal compen No. 4676. Cuitp’s Emsrowerep Sutp- 


On Dress. In 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years. 










Detail of Emb. Size 6 takes 15g yards 32-inch mate- 
ARTHUR BEIR & CO., Inc. No. 4701 rial; contrasting, ¥g yard. Chic embroi- 
ak « « Meee dery in satin-stitch and French knots. 
Be sure to give complete information No. 4701. Cu1p’s Emsroweren Sup- 
My Name: 





On Dress. In 4 sizes, 2 to 6 years. 
Size 6 takes 14 yards 32-inch mate- 
rial; embroidery in buttonhole-, satin- 


My Address: 

















Gig: State: and lazy-daisy-stitch, 4 colored skeins. 
“My Retailer is: 

Fis Address: 

Does he sell A. B.C. Plain? A.B.C. R avslip?_ __. 





Rinsing Ruins | 
Your Hair—StopIt! | 
ag 











This Quick New Shampoo 
Ends the Rinsing Evil 


Used privately for 20 years by 
r. this 
man-tinsing shampoo is now 
offered the American woman 
on a special trial offer. 
In 10 minutes Cleero washes 
your hair. 15 minutes more 
dries it. Your hair is clean, 

























sweet and fresh. It gleams 4702 with 
& with new life and sparkle. Emb. 
~~ Cleero makes shampooing Design 
oe It actual benefits your hair and scal -The 4583 with 
big reason is that you don’t rinse with Cleero Emb. Design No. 
You will ~ 9 Promo from deaden are On I 
or ason man 
eastndshavcade tedites the stand- No. 4672. Grirt’s EMBROIDERED Stip-On Dress. : bu 
_| ard shampoo for their patients. In 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 6 takes 134 yards ine, § 
Cleero brings your heir, new life: 36-inch material; 1 skein each of three colors. 4631 = 
dames. take our word. oboe No. 4678. CHiItp’s EMBROIDERED SLip-On Dress. 3882 with with sath 
fal trial bottle. Then note the In 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years. Size 12 takes 234 yards 4632 Emb. Design _ ban 
ovrer difference. 36-inch material. Alternate shirring and fancy with Design 
r-———- Offer =. stitchery lend special charm to this dance frock. Emb. 
j Van Ess Laboratories, Inc. Pr aod Adrens No. 4702. Cuttp’s EmpromereD Dress WITH Design 6 : a 
i 179 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. | BLooMers. In 4 sizes, 2 to 8 years. Size 6 takes No. 4631. Cu1Lp’s EMBROIDERED CAP 
| Sn me trial bottle of Cleero. ] 234 yards 32-inch material. The small tot too Coat anp Hat. In 5 sizes, 2 to 10 
j } prefers her pockets stitched in gay colors. i ; years. Size 8 takes 34 yards 36-inch 
RRR eee On ern PEee ere ee l No. 4583. Girt’s Emsromwerep Surp-On Dress. No. 4632. GiR1’s SMOCKED Si1p-ON material; lining, 254 yards. Harmoniz- 
| Add l In 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 12 takes 234 yards Dress. In 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size ing contrast created by lining and em- 
wo eae te 1 40-inch material; embroidered motifs, 6 skeins 12 takes 256 yards 40-inch material. broidery in simple stitches with wool. 
eT eee eee Re AC I : : ’ The practical school frock gets its 
l } fulness from smocking in color. 








SeaCn TY CANDIES 
actured ai 2 Some 
tobe ald. « cell at a0e to $1, 
R ‘s “New System Speciatt 
Genty Fac jal sets you upat once in 
. Free Candy Book. 








No. 3882. CuiLp’s EMBROIDERED COAT 
AND Hart. In 4 sizes, 1 to 6 years. Size 




















years 
ig-paying bus 4 takes 2! ards 36-inch material; 
MONEY Kars Ammon ¢ 7 lining, wae ake. The smocking is og 
4632 easy to do, and outline-stitching. 3882 4631 4701 4676 are ; 
W ddi g: 100 in script lettering, incluso two | — — —“— 
e In =saeeee ‘$1.00 | Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
GC. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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1539. Detail of chain- 
stitch design on Dress 
4712 
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4712 
Emb. No. 1539 











4661 
Emb, No. 1541 


No. 4661. Lapies’ anp Misses’ SL1p- 
On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
42 bust. With the return of the waist- 
line, suitable decoration for this charm- 
ing model is adapted from Rose Motif 
No. 1541. Developed in wool, silk or 
chenille using three tones of one color. 


THE FINAL SEAL OF DISTINCTIVE DRESSING— d 
EMBROIDERIES OF SMART DESIGN ‘ 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 























(Above) 1541 
Rose motif on 
Dress 4661. 

\ (Below) 1548. 
\ Bead design. 
See Dress 4616 








4699 
Emb., No. 1534 
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4685 
Emb, No. 1546 
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No. 4699. Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. A favorite with the simple 
flowing lines of this dress, is the appliqué trimming 
in contrasting silk, flannel or duvetyn. Emb. No. 

















“Will you give 
me ten days 











By 
Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child I was 
so deformed as to be prac- 
tically a cripple. I was bow- 
legged to an extreme degree; 
I could neither stand nor walk 
without iron braces. No one 
ever dreamed that some day I 
would become famous for the per- 
fect proportions of my figure, No 
one ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer of 
the world. No one ever dared to 
guess that I would be some day 
starred in great feature films, Yet 
that is exactly what has happen- 
ed. My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, 
or her complexion. 

The truth is, tens of thousands 
of tired, sickly, overweight or 
underweight women have already 
proved that a perfect figure and 
radiant health can be acquired in 
only 15 minutes a day_ through 
the same methods as I myself 
used, These startling, yet simple 
methods can now be used in your 
own home, 

I invite any woman who is in- 
terested to write to me. I will 
gladly tell you how I can prove 
to you in 10 days that you can 
learn to acquire the body beauti- 
ful, how to make your complexion 
rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen 
and brighten and clarify a muddy, 
sallow face, how to stand and 
walk gracefully, how to adil or 
remove weight at any part of 
the body; hips, bust, neck, arms, 
shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, ab- 
domen; how to be full of health, . 
strength and energy so that you can enjoy life to the 
utmost; how to be free from the many ailments due to 
physical inefficiency, in short, how to acquire perfect 
womanhood, 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and I 
will send you at once and without charge my interesting, 
illustrated new book. ‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I will 
also explain about my special Demonstration Offer. Just 
tear off the coupon now, and mail it, before my present 
supply of free books is exhausted. Address Annette Kel- 
lermann, Dept. 811, 225 West 39th Street New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Inc., 
Dept. 811, 225 West 39th St., New York 


Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book ‘““The Body Beautiful.” I am particu- 


larly_interested in 
Reducing Weight (0 Body. Building 
NQMO “cccccccccccccesccccecssessssesecsosesses 
Kindly Print Name and Address 
Address ...... 5:65 0104.00 0.0666 00.000.6000 0504004 0018 
Te Pe eee ne ae State. .....--.00- 











what you pay in 
the shops. 

The Woman’s In- 
stitute will teach 
you how to put real 
style into every- 
thing you make just 
as it has taught 
more than 230,000 
other women and girls 
in the last ten years. 
New, illustrated, sim- 
ple method makes 
everything easy. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET, “Making 
Beautiful Clothes’’ 
and learn from the 
experience of thou- 
sands of delighted 
‘ members what the 
Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Mail the coupon or send a postal today. 

a Ba aes 















WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-L, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 

















1534 supplies the motifs. your free booklets, and tell me how I can learn the @ 
qu =| No. 4685. Lavies’ anv Misses’ Siir-On Dress. “ioe on i 
‘ a . — ie to ae ag 36 to 44 bust. The tailored t B Fme Dressmaking B Geoking? 1 
mb, No. 154 model is strikingly embellished with peasant em- eg pad Civil Service 
ae > gay colors. Adapted from Emb. No. ' Chemtatry oa Hlustrating ne 
46, employing cross-stitch, chain-, and lazy- tc Cartooning 
4661 4699 4712 4616 4685 daisy- and buttonhole-stitch. . ; Stenograper-Typist Architecture 
No ieee - . : Show Card Lettering Window Trimming 
99 . Laprgs’ AND Misses’ Stip-On Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 No. 4616. Lapies’ anp Misses Si1p-On. Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
— - 46 bust. Embroidery wools in shades of rose, blue, years, 36 to 42 bust. Following the French revival of beaded N, 
No Po, green, are used to develop motifs from Emb. effects for evening wear, this simple model renews the charm "(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
ae» shown at upper left. The chain-stitched flowers of its wearer in its glistening beads of gold or crystal. i 
re new and very effective. Motifs and banding, Emb. No. 1548 (see detail above). : Address 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., —_—— | 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 126. 
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FREE: 
A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
withevery jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 


2 


Four 
Simple Ways 
to improve your skin 
—NOW! 
By FRED INGRAM Jr., Ph.c. 


B. Sc., (Pharm. ) 


I, From 16 to 30 you need from 7% to 
S hours sleep at least four nights out 
of seven. At30to 50,6'4to 7 hours 
will do with a daily short rest after 
lunch or just before dinner. If you 
would have beauty after 30—get your 
rest. No cream or cosmetic can com- 
pete with loss of sleep. 

And you simply must eat each day 
either lettuce, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, oranges, white cherries, grape- 
fruit, lemons or tomatoes. Your doc- 
tor will tell you just what combinations 
are good for you personally. Sleepand 
these foods are a sure foundation for 
beauty. 


II, For the arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands—at least once yas lukewarm 
water and any good soap (In poem's 
Milkweed Cream Soapis fine). Then use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream on hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders, Rub it in 
gently Don’t rub it off. Use only at 
night before retiring—wear old gloves 
on hands. You will be astonished. 
Your friends will comment on the re- 
markable change in the appearance 
of your skin with | this simple, common- 
sense treatment. Under no conditions 
use any other cream while you are 
making this test. 

III, For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re- 
sults carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Wash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingram’s 
Milkwéed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don't rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night 
to cleanse face. Blotches, blemishes, 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind - and 
sunburn will go if you follow the diet 
suggested and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively. 

Women today will tell you this 
simple treatment gets results, We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state- 
ments, And today thousands are en- 
joying the beauty insurance which 
this simple method brings. 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 
operator, stay with her. But insist 
that she use your own jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, Infections are dan- 
gerous. Not one woman in a hundred 
has a scientific beauty operator. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions—to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years, 

ik you are in doubt, take no chances. 
Do your own facials, arms, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our little book 
that comes with each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 


Your Arms 


shoulders 
neck and hands 


may be beautiful, ivory white 
.. . oftenin TWO WEEKS! 


m5 


nN last year, afternoon and evening 
frocks leave the arms, neck and 
1, upper back exposed. Tobe truly charm- 
ing, beautiful — you must have this! 

. Smooth, satiny, ivory-white skin — 
so utterly charming to men! 

Ingram’ s Milkweed Cream has done just this, 
for over a million women—in this country a/one. 
Use it daily on your hands, on your arms, neck 
and shoulders. You too will notice pleasing re- 
sults, often within two short weeks. 

Read the four common-sense beauty secrets 
in the column at the left. It tells you ow. Then 
obtain a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream at 
your favorite store. Get it in the 50 cent or 
dollar size. The dollar size is more economi- 
cal. Start using it now. And remember: 






You need only one cream . , Ingram’s! 
Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 661 Tenth St., 
Canada Detroit, Mich. 


fognms Mlkeed Coan 


Mere is 
Beauly \2 











in Every 
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MILK WEED } 


CREAM 
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Here aie the most delicious nuts you have ever tasted! 
Keystone Pecans—fresh from the orchards, with all 
» of the delicate flavor Nature has given the finest nut —— 1 ie 73¢ jealt 
that grows. 


large enough to supply everyone who wants to enjoy 
the rare delicacy of these tastiest of all Pecans. 

Order a generous quantity. 
of Keystone Pecans makes a delightful gift. 
Money back if you are not pleased. 





om the orchard 


To Your Table! 


Keystone Pecans 
( Postpaid Prices) 
INDIAN BRAND--Select- 

ed nuts; od tb. Health 


asure a 


Keystone Pecans are highest quality (10 Ib. Bag, 
scientific cultivation can produce—richer in health | ness BRAND D--Large, 
building elements. New crop now ready! It is never 80 ft-shelled;luscious 


full- Sedledbenseie ilb 
Hea'th Treasure Bag, 
1.00. 

(10 Ib. Bag, $9.25) 
PATRICIAN SRANS-- 
Finest pecans grow 
oo age e: wohder ul 
KEYSTONE PECAN CO, Treasure Bag, $ $1, 25 

Box 56, Manheim, Pa. (10. Bag, $ 


— PECANS 


A Treasure Bag 




















Descriptions for Page 116 

No. 4571. CuHttp’s Dress; raglan sleeves 
and bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 8, 
234 yards of 36-inch; contrasting, 4 yard 
of 36-inch. 

No. 4714. Curxp’s St1p-On Dress; raglan 
sleeves. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 8, 13% 
yards of 36-inch. Embroidery No. 1120 
may be worked in rambler and daisy stitch. 
No. 4569. CuiLp’s Dress; with bloomers. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 8, ay & yards of 36- 
inch; contrasting, % yard ‘of 36-inch. 


No. 4566. Lirtte Boy’s Suit; knee 
trousers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 8, 2% 
yards of 36-inch; contrasting, 34 yard 
of 36-inch. 


No. 4594. Cu1itp’s Romper. Sizes 1, 2, and 
3 years. Size 3, waist, 5g yard of 36-inch; 
trousers and collar, 1 yard of 36-inch. 
Motif from Embroidery No. 1448 is 
suggested. 


Descriptions for Page 117 


No. 4623. Littre Boy’s Suit; knee 
trousers. Sizes 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 4, 
2% yards of 36-inch; collar, 4% yard of 
36-inch. Smocking may be made with 
Embroidery No. 1451. 

No. 4624. Cuitp’s Dress; with bloomers. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years. Size 6, 274 yards of 36- 
inch; contrasting, 4 yard of 36-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1451 suggested for smocking. 
No. 4700. CHiLp’s Romper Dress. Sizes 2 
to 8 years. Size 8, dress, 2 yards of 32- 
inch; romper, 134 yards of 32-inch. 

No. 4618. Boy’s Lone Trousers. Sizes 6 
to 14 years. Size 10, 2%4 yards of 27-inch 
or 1% yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 4719. MeEn’s ann Youtu’s SuHirv. 
Sizes 13% to 17 neck, Size 14, 27% yards of 
32-inch or 2% yards of 40- inch material. 


Back Views for Page 114 
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Cheer Up 
Your Skin 


Freckles are a handicap, both to good 

looks and social popularity. Get rid 

of them. They are needless. You can 

absorb them secretly, quickly, surely 

ae no one will ever know how you 
id it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double 
action, not only dissolves away freck- 
les, but whitens, refines and beautifies 
your skin. After using this snowy- 
white magical cream, your skin will be 
soft and white, clear and transparent, 
Results guaranteed. 


At all druggists 50f and $1. 














vas Try it tonight, 
Stillman Freckle 
ream 22222 


Crea FRECKLES 
WHITENS TRE SKIN 


FREE COUPON 
The Stillman Co., 

4 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
I would like your FREE booklet, “Beauty 
Parlor Secrets,” telling allabout make-up 
and skin treatment used by stage stars. 























at all prices 
from Pohlson 


BUNNY, the tooth- 
brush holder 


Makes play of brushing 
one’s teeth. Nicely decorated 
in permanentcolors. A suit- 
able gift for your little 
friends, No. 5057 


Postpaid, 50c 


Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It 
will solve your gift problems. New ideas 
in Gifts for all your family and friends, 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 



























for the first 
time—a scientific 
method in child train- 
ing, based on confi- 
dence, shows you in your 
own home how to courect cause of disobedience, 
untruthfulness and other dangerous habits, which, if not 
properly remedied, lead to serious consequences. New 
method makes punishment unnecessary and’is producing 
remarkable results for thousands of parents. Endorse ed by 
leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, ‘New 
Methods in Child Training,’’ describes new system. Write 
for your copy sows. Parents Association, Dept. 6711, 
PI , 


Spool She. Drees, Silks, 
‘omen’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong 

Spool Silk. 
Made of famous Corticelli Silk 
Style booklet sent free on a 
jass. 


ANT WORK 256? 


fem $18 io magi anad RETOUCHING Photos. — or 

Fonzantee » employment, and furnish WORKING eUoreit 
ite te 

ARICRAFT S1UDIOS. Dept. B 6, 3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 
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Arabella was a romp 


She wouldn't be ladylike, and she 
wouldn’t be careful, but she did love 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. And 
her mother knew that they protected 
Arabella against coughs and colds. 
Since 1847 this pure, safe “candy” 
has been a treat for children, and 
the trusty friend of careful mothers. 


Two kinds: S-B and Menthol, 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 





1926 














Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 


Reallyasensation—everybody wants one. 
Does everything any good range will do 

also provides for t 
cooking vegetal 


18-inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
erill ou top for frying, ete. Oven heat 








on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
willamaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 


eancewahahte.. 1007 Union Av. 
Mliance, 0 Georgetown, Ontario a 


Skin Troubles 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
eruptions on the face. or body, barbers’ itch, 
eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and address today-no cost 
no obligation, LEAR-TONE tried and tested in over 
100,000 cases-used like toilet water-is simply magical in 


Prompt results, You can repay the 5 by telling your 
friends; if not, the loss is mine. RITE TODAY. 


E, S. GIVENS, 430 Chemica! Blip. Kansas City, Mo 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages _ 
MAS COOKIE RECIPES 


You'll want this booklet of XMAS COOKIE RECIPES. 
Cakes can be baked as late as Xmas week 








r ~—— 

LECia ale) aitel .¢; 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 

a 





akes of varied design 3 will make lovely gifts for the 
Rewsboy- friend “and neigh ‘Booklet ts mly coin accept: 
ss: Miss V. M. Basbagill po Club 220 i Sin St., Cambridge, Ohio 


‘||'100 


For Your 
Church 


For complete information write to: 
Dept. 11C MCCALL’s MAGAZINE 
250 West 37th Street New York, N. Y. 






















































THE MAGIC GARDEN 


[Continued from page 102] 
Police and told him precisely that. 
ee Shee © 


Morning came lovingly out in the house 

surrounded by the old orchard, touched 
into glory the garden of magic. ‘Amaryllis 
awoke and before she lifted her head from 
the pillow she remembered right where 
she was. She remembered what a good 
time yesterday had been, so she sat up 
on the edge of the bed and called for 
Marie at the top of her voice. Marie could 
not have been far away because she came 
very quickly, and in no time the child was 
dressed again in the clothing she had 
worn yesterday. Then she had her break- 
fast and was out in the garden ready to 
play with the marvelous boy again. 

There never could have been another 
such a boy in all the world. First they 
put fresh water into the glasses and a 
little salt to keep the lady dolls on the 
back porch in nice shape. Then they 
chased butterflies and looked through a 
glass that made their wings so big that 
all the millions of little feathers on them 
showed. Then they went down to the 
brook and Amaryllis sat on the bank and 
fished. She held a long alder shoot with 
a fine line on it and a bent pin-hook with 
a little worm in the water, and caught one 
of the shiny fish with silver sides dotted 
with red paint and speckles on its nose. 
She shouted with laughter. The sun shone 
again that day and the birds sang happier 
because she was so happy. When she was 
tired fishing they put the little fish back 
in the water and let-it go home, and hand 
in hand, they went on down the creek 
until they were hungry. 

By then it was noon and they went 
back through the garden for food. After 
lunch Amaryllis went to sleep in an old 
hammock in the back yard. The boy 
swayed it gently and she slept a long 
time. When she wakened she had the best 
orange she had ever tasted. Then she and 
the boy started out through the meadow 
to make friends with the sheep and with 
a cow that lived there, and to see how 
many different flowers they could find. 
Sometimes they played Indians and the 
boy hid behind the bushes and Amaryllis 
came down the path, a little happy girl 
dancing in the sunshine. He jumped out 
and caught her, looking very fierce and 
warlike. She was supposed to cry and be 
afraid. But she was not a bit afraid at 
being caught by John Guido, because she 
threw her arms around his neck and 
hugged him tight every time he caught 
her. Sometimes she hid in ambush and 
caught him when he came past, but no 
matter who was the Indian, nor how 
fierce the capture, the captivity always 
ended in a kiss. 

So they played on until supper time, a 
whole long, glorious day. Many times 
they sat down and talked for a long, long 
time. Amaryllis told the boy about the 
long, long days at home, and about the 
chauffeur who kept the dog and the pony, 
and about the butler who opened the 
front door like a footman and about the 
cook and the governess and the nurse- 
maid and all the people who made up the 
family that had no mother. The boy grew 
troubled and he looked more sober every 
minute. 

He said to her: “Amaryllis, I’m afraid 
you're awfully rich.” 

Amaryllis said “No,” she did not think 
she was. She thought she was very poor. 
She thought she was a little girl who was 
left behind the big bronze gates because 
there was not enough money to take her 
along when her mother went across the 
water in a big boat, or else she surely 
would have taken her. The boy thought 
about that a while, and he did not know 
what to think because he could not quite 
imagine a mother who could go away 
and leave such a little sweet-smelling, 
blue-eyed, adorable thing as Amaryllis. 

That night he played again in the gar- 
den and Amaryllis danced before the red 
lilies. Then she went to bed. While Marie 
undressed her the boy waited outside the 
window. When she was all ready to go to 
sleep in one of his nighties with the 
sleeves rolled up and pinned closer at the 
neck, she came to the window and he 
taught her the next two lines of his prayer. 

“Keep me safely through the star-shine, 
Make a loving heart of mine—” 

[Turn to page 124] 


A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN 
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IN THE DARK 















































EKVEREADY— 
portable light in tts most 
convenient form 


insist upon a genuine Eveready. 
There’s a type for every purpose 
and purse, and an Eveready dealer 
nearby. 


Put an Eveready Flashlight in the 
jack-o’-lantern this Hallowe’en. It 
will burn brightly, without danger 
of fire. Nothing to spill, sputter 
or smoke. Many novel illumi- 
nating effects for parties can be 
obtained with Eveready Flashlights. 

Wherever you need safe, bright, 
portable light—use an Eveready. 
The finest flashlight money can 
buy. Only Eveready has the new 


ring-hanger. To get all the new- 
est and best flashlight features, 














Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 


New York San’ Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


» ~ » 
Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights. They insure brighter 
light and longer battery life. Keep an extra 
set on hand. Especially designed Eveready- 
Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes of the flashlights, 
likewise last longer. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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Learn to Draw 


at Home 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, 
, , 


Beeome an artist through this quick, easy method— 


right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Design- 
ing and Cartooning. 
dividual attention by mail from successful commercial 
art instructors, Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Actual fun learning this way. In- 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest de- 


velopments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art, and gives full details of this quick, easy method 
of learning 
their successes—wiat they say—actual reproductions of 
their work—and how many earned big money even while 
learning, 
Attractive offer. Mail postcard or letter now. 


to draw. Tells all about our students— 


Write for this Free Book and details of our 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


| Keep Musterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


| Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 


| ite remedy for rheumatism, 


| 
| 
} 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy | 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a 
week, Tremendous demand right now for good 
art work, 
printing houses, etc. 


lumbago, colds on the chest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work, but was sticky and 
messy and burned and blistered. 

Musterole has taken the place ofthe 
mustard plaster. 

Rub on this soothing ointment at 
the first cough or sniffie, at rheuma- 
tism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken out, 
Musterole penetrates the skin and 

oes to the seat of trouble. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Children’s Musterole, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveiand, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 








BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


















MUDDY OILY SKIN 


cleared entirely if properly treated with 


Resinol | 


Why women Prefer 


' Curtain Rods 


The original flat curtain rod. Sold and 
recommended by over 35,000 dealers. Millions 
= for 5, 10, 15 years. Kirsch service is every- 
where, 


Beautifully Finished. The patented 
StippleTone design (see fig. 2) adds strength 
and provides an ideal surface for a lasting, dur- 
able finish. 


Guaranteed Sagless. Rigidity without 
needless weight or unsightly mg my yy is ate 
tained by doubling-in the edges (see fig. 2 
































The Kirsch line is complete. Kirsch 
Rods take care of any and every possible window 
and door draping need. 


One- piece Brackets. Kirsch Rods tilt 


into place on strong ‘‘Snug-Fit’” Brackets and 
stay there securely until removed by the 


DISTINCTIVE Write for same easy tilt (see fig. 1). 
DRAPING | Books 


Detachable Draperies. A great con- 
venience permitted by Kirsch rings and hooks 
(plain and French heading). 


Be sure you get genuine Kirsch Rods, “The 
National Standard.” See the name “Kirsch’”” 
on the rod (fig. 1). “There is no substitute for 
Kirsch Quality and Service.” 


KIRSCH MEG. CO, 


World’s Largest Producers of FlatCurtainRods 
259 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


Write for the latest 
Kirech Rod and Win- 
dow Drapi 

showing draping ideas 
for every room a 
every kind of window 
in connection with ex- 
tension curtain rods, 
Mailed on receipt of $ 


cents. 
We also publish 
‘Distinctive Draping’ 
devoted to more elab- 
orate hangings, and 
cut-to-measure rods 
with or without draw 
sere equipment, 

alled o on receipt of 
10 cents. 
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IT FILLS THE BILL 


Girls and boys, mothers and fathers, aunts and uncles, 
yes, grandmothers and grandfathers too, all say the 


<\ Electric Questioner 
FILLS THE BILL 


Hear it buzz its mysterious answers, first asking 

We \ you, then telling you of the romantic and fa- 

ie ' 

nt \Y mous characters of history and literature, 
4 \ the legends and folk tales of olden times, 
4 . >. 

like the Electric Questioner. Its 


of far-away places and strange peoples. 
\ Let it yma pe p with a peep through 
endless variety has entertained, 
puzzled and instructed millions. 


the door of the Realm of Nature, 
with its beautiful colored repro- 
ductions of the birds,the beasts, 
the fish of the sea, the butter- 
flies of the fields and the 
flags of all 
nations, 


There has never been a game 






It operates on a single flashlight bat- 
tery which is furnished. (No electric 
connections.) 


$3.50 in all department and toy stores 


KNAPP ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PORT CHESTER ODept.75 NEW YORK 


Also manufacturers of Knapp Miniature Motors 
“American Industry in Miniature” 


If your dealer is out of stock we will send it to you 
anywhere in the United States for $3.50 

















THE MAGIC GARDEN 


[Continued from page 123] 


Without a bit of help she remembered 
the first two lines. 

Then Amaryllis went to sleep; went to 
sleep with the feel of hugs, tight hugs, 
around her body and the feel of warm 
kisses on her lips and on her hair and her 
cheeks. It was wonderful, more wonderful 
than anything that ever had happened to 
her in all the world. It was so wonderful 
that she was restless in the night and 
tossed a bit and moaned because she was 
so afraid that the policeman might come 
and take her home, just as policemen did 
come and take lost children back to their 
homes every once in a while. 

“Keep me safely through the star-shine.” 

But it was not the policeman who came 
about ten o’clock the following morning. 
It was the boy’s father. Walked right in, 
all unexpectedly. A big, tall man with 
bright blue eyes, and pink cheeks, and 
hair nearly as yellow as the hair on 
Amaryllis’ head. The very minute he saw 
Amaryllis, and the very minute he heard 
ten words, he said sternly: “But this will 
not do at all! There will be people some- 
where who are frantic about her. Her 
mother probably will be half insane.” 

Amaryllis stood back and shook her yel- 
low head and held on tight to the boy 
with the black hair and the black eyes. 

She stamped her little foot and cried: 
“No! No! Mother doesn’t care or she 
wouldn’t go away across the big water 
and leave me! Father doesn’t care or he 
wouldn’t stay at the Club all the time 
and leave me. Nurse Benson and the 
governess lady are glad, because they’don’t 
have to work when I’m not there to make 
them bovver.” 

[Continued in DecemMBER McCatt’s] 





THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 76] 


steps, his arm still about her. 

“What a queer old creature!” he said. 

“T knew her as a child,” Ermine said. 
“She was always like that—maimed, hor- 
rible! But she liked me because I wasn’t 
afraid of her. She’s quite mad of course 
She used to live in a tumble-down hovel 
on the hill, but I suppose she. found some 
way to get in here and has been haunting 
the place ever since. She’s quite mad— 
with her spells and her enchantments. I 
should think her remarks to you were 
proof enough of that. Did any one ever 
take you for a knight before?” 

“Me?” said Sam. 

She turned back facing him. “Yes, you! 
Could any one in their sane senses picture 
you in the part?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sam. 

She uttered a laugh that echoed drearily 
through the ruins behind her like a cry. 
“Then I'll tell you,” she said. “You are 
no more like a knight of romance than 
that old hag is like a woman. It’s true 
that we are married, but you know as 
well as I do that it was a marriage of 
convenience, that I looked on you as a 
friend, no more. There never has been 
romance between us. There never can be. 
We may live together as man and wife 
for years, but there never will be that!” 

Sam looked at her steadily. The flush 
had deepened on his face, but his eyes 
held no resentment. “Why are you so 
angry?” he said. “Have I ever asked 
for it?” 

She gripped her hands together, too 
strongly moved to attempt to hide it any 
longer. “No, you never ask,” she said. 
“You are content with the humdrum and 
the drab. Your own needs are easily sat- 
isfied, and it doesn’t matter to you—it 
hasn’t even occurred to you—that I may 
die of hunger!” 

“Ermine!” he said. 

“Tt’s true! It’s true!” she cried back. 
“You think that it is all for my good. 
You think that what that old witch has 
just poured out is right and proper, that 
if I were to have a child I should never 
want anything else. Ye gods! A child!” 
She suddenly put her hands over her face 
and broke into convulsive sobbing. 

“My dear!” Sam said. His arm was 
round her again, and this time she did 
not repulse him; her strength was gone. 
“My dear!” he said [Turn to page 125] 
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Does Your Church 
Need $50 to $500 


Thousands of church socie- 
ties earn extra money every 
year showing Messenger’s 
Scripture Text Calendars 
poe ean" oe. Mineaeen 
teachers and societies en- 
dorse our plans as dignified 
methods to meet pledges 
and raise special funds. 


12 World Famous 
Sacred Paintings 


A scripture verse for every 
day,andotherfeaturesmake 
this an appropriate home 
calendar. Inspirational, in- 
structive and influential for 
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duced Factory Prices. In- {./ 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond or Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200styles 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combina- 
tion gas and coal ranges in 
soft grey and delft blue. Ma- 
hogany porcelain enamel 
heating stoves. Cash or easy 
terms—as lowas $3 down, $3monthly, 
24 hr. shpts. 30 day freetrial. 360 
day approvai test. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 26 yrs in business. 
,000 customers. Write today for 
your copy of this FREE book 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. Mfrs. 
62 Rochester Ave. 
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Help Wanted 


We require the services of an ambitious person to 
do some special advertising work right in your 
own locality. The work is pleasant and dignified. 
Pay is exceptionally large. No previous experience 
is required, as all that is necessary is a willing- 
ness on your part to carry out our gegen 
If you are at present employed we can use your 
spare time in a way that will not interfere with 
your present employment—yet pay you well for 
your time. If you are making less than $150 a 
month, the offer I am going to make will appeal 
to you. Your se time will pay you well-—your 
full time will bring you in a handsome income. 
It costs nothing to investigate. Write me today 
and I will send you full particulars by return 
mail and place before you the facts so that you 
ean decide for yourself, 
Employmen 


— MILLS, Gen. Mer. 
5534 American Bidg., MGNCINNATL “OHIO 
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HERE is nothing more intriguing, fasci- 
nating, bewitching, than full curved, soft, 
luscious, delicately colored lips. 


sproof 
Lipstick 


Will make your lips more hauntingly beautiful 
than they have ever been before a Kissproof is 
Waterproof. One application lasts for hours, no 
need for constant touching up. The color is an 
artist’s blend—not red—not orange, but a shade 
so utterly natural it flattersevery complexion. 


Send For Kissproof Treasure Chest 
Your dealer, if up-to-date, can supply you with gen- 
uine KISSPROOF necessities. If hot snd b0e for the 
Kissproof Treasure Chest. It contains1 
full-size 50e Kissproof Lipstick and a 
two-wceks’ supply of Kissproof Com- 
pact Rouge, Kissproof Face Powder, 
and Kissproof Paste Rouge. Know 
what true beauty really is. 


New Kissproof 












DELICA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
3012 Clybourn Ave., Dept.2088, Chicago, Ill. 


Tenclose50c } poe ts ; for the Kissproof TreasureChest. 


Iuse (1 flesh, 2 white, 1 brunette powder. 
(Check which) 
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THE BLACK KNIGHT 


[Continued from page 124] 


again, and his voice shook above her 


bowed head. “Don’t cry so! Don’t cry! 
I understand.” 
“You don’t!” she sobbed. “You don’t! 


You never have!” And then in her own 
impulsive way she turned and clung to 
him. “Sam! Sam! Forget I ever said it! 
Forgive me!” 

He held her to him, feeling her weight 
upon him. “It’s all right, dear, all rigat,” 
he said. “Don’t ever worry about me! I 
never expected anything different.” 

“Oh, didn’t you? Sam, you are decent !” 
she whispered. “I think you must be 
rather—big-hearted. But you never should 
have married me.” 

“T wanted to,” said Sam. 

She choked down her emotion, forcing 
back the anguish that had torn her. “I’m 
frightfully sorry,” she said, and lifted her 
face quickly, with a kind of passionate 
penitence. “Frightfully sorry, you poor 
boy! I don’t suppose you want to kiss 
me—or ever could again. But if you do— 
you can! That’s all.” 

He looked down upon her as he held 
her, and in his own eyes there were tears. 
“Ermine—Ermine!” he said, and kissed 
her on the lips. 

No more than that—a single kiss to 
which her lips made no response, but 
from which—perhaps for the first time— 
she made no sign of shrinking! 

They found it impossible to penetrate 
very far into the ruined building, for it 
was choked with debris, but at Ermine’s 
cesire they made their way to the terrace 
that ran along the south front and viewed 
the wreckage. Half-way along the ter- 
race she suddenly stopped and mounted 
another flight of steps that led to a large 
bay. “This is the end of the great hall,” 
she said. 

Sam followed her and was in time to 
hear her sharp exclamation of surprise. 

There, fronting them, out of a pile of 
rubbish, stood the head and shoulders of 
a grim figure, black, implacable—a suit 
of armor—in the midst of destruction, 
undestroyed. Ermine spoke under her 
breath “The Black Knight!” 

She stood motionless, gazing in, and 
it was as though through that steel-vizored 
helmet, stern eyes looked back. She drew 
a long hard breath at last and turned. 
“I don’t want to see any more,” she said. 
“Shall we go?” 

Even as they moved away a heavy 
gust of wind swept through the charred 
walls and some loosened fragments fell 
clattering down to the massed ruin below. 

“It will all go in a few gales,” said 
Ermine. “The sooner the better now.” 

And Sam silently agreed. 

An impulse to escape seemed to have 
come upon her. She hurried from the 
tragic spot almost as if she feared pur- 
suit. And Sam went with her, strangely 
glad also to leave it behind. 

They found the driver comfortably 
smoking a pipe on a fallen tree that 
blocked the avenue, but he also seemed 
glad to be gone. “I wouldn’t come here 
at night,” he said, “not with that old 
witch about. They might have saved the 
plate if it hadn’t been for her.” 

“What do you mean?” said Sam. 

“Well, there’s this tree,” said the driver. 
“Tt wouldn’t have fallen right across the 
read if it hadn’t been for her. No one 
could get near the place to try and save 
it. Not that any one would have come 
at night. It’s got a bad name through her.” 

Sam pursued the matter no further. His 
main thought was for Ermine whose 
white, exhausted look troubled him. They 
scarcely spoke during the return journey 
to Hackstone. When they entered the inn 
again she turned to him with a hint of 
passion. “Sam, I want to leave this place 
today and never to see it again.” 

“Very well, dear,” Said Sam, “I am go- 
ing to take you to Brighton for a week, 
and then home to Chinnery’s.” 

He spoke deliberately as one who had 
come to a decision after careful thought. 
But in a moment Ermine was upright, her 
weariness flung from her, ready to give 
battle. “Not Chinnery’s, Sam!” she said 
rather breathlessly. “I’ll go te Brighton— 
anywhere else you like—but not to Chin- 
nery’s!” 

Her breathing came quickly on the 
words; he saw that she was trembling. 

He laid a gentle [Turn to page 126] 
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shed do without 


is the Tile which she insisted on having in her new bathroom. 
Her house was to cost less than $9,000. Some ‘‘cuts’” had to be made. But she said she'd 
do without something else rather than sacrifice the Tile. Everybody who has been in 


her home sees how wise she was. 


She has a beautiful modern bathroom—a constant satisfaction and a good investment. It 
is easy. to clean—the Tile will never need refinishing —and there's the pleasure of 
knowing that two or three times what the tilework cost was added to the real estate 


value of the house. 


Even if your house costs as little as $5,000, siting contractors in your locality can show you 


how to use some Association Tiles to won 


erful advantage. 


Write for free booklet—Beautiful Association Tiles. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


1019 SEVENTH AVENUE 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd., Zanesville, Ohio 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N J 


MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO , Old Bridge, N. J. 


Beaver Fatts, Pa, 


OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. ¥. " 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy,N. J. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N J. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind, 
WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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— Studio Piano, $245; with jer $375. 
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Wing Piano $245 


Scientific Facts 


About Diet 


CONDENSED book on_ diet entitled 
Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution 4 the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
ich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep ;‘hysi- 
— fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE W-208 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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WITH PLAYER AS SHOWN, $375 


FREE TRIAL TILL FEBRUARY 


Try one of these rare instruments in your 
home FREE till February 1, 1927. Hearits rich 
inspiring tones. 40 year guarantee. Sent direct 
to you—freight paid by us. Our direct-from- 
factory prices will save you $150 to $300;if not 
satisfied return atourexpense. Pianos,player. 
pianos and grands. Easy terms arranged. 


Inomation about Panos F ALE: E, 


Sent FREE with catalog of 38 styles, factory 


prices, and free trial offer. 


WING & SON, (777i) sain Sound Sch Ave. 


Write today! 


New York 





Louis XVI 


PERIOD MODEL GRAND 


Its chaste lines and correct detail, 
hand carved in rich mahogany, typify 
this immortal era in French design. 
Versailles, the petit Trianon, Watteau, 
flash to mind! Yet its classic beauty 
harmonizes with the refined drawing 
room of today. And this grand carries 
the sterling integrity of construction, the 
delightful tone and touch always found in 


ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Used in 600 Conservatories and Schools 
and 75,000 homes, and built as from the 
first in but one quality—the best—under the 
ownership-management of the original in- 
terests, they represent the farthest advance 
in fine pianos. For a new catalogue show- 
ing latest styles in Grands, Uprights and 
Players, wrile us now. 


> 
How to Buy 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship [VERS & POND pianos direct 
from the factory on approval. The piano must 
plone or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
reights. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


; ~~ Fill out and send this coupon to + : 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
calemedion to buyers. 

















ought to be reminded 


—that you and the children spend most of the 
ong winter days in the house and that you 
wish your home was as warm as his office. 
Remind him today. ‘Tell him you know of a 
simple, inexpensive device—The Crown Fuel 
Saver—that assures cozy, warm rooms— cuts 
down furnace drudgery—and is guaranteed to 
save at least 20% of the coal he usually pays 
for. This information will make even a busy 
husband ponder. 

Send for complete description of Crown Fuel 
Saver, and low price-money-back offer. The 
Crown is easily attached to the feed door of 
your heating plant-works automatically. Crown 
Fuel Saver Co. Dept. A, Richmond, Ind- 


___ Distributors wanted—write for details. 


“Boston 
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FACE POWDER 

Known-and loved by four generations 
) EF EVERYWHERE 
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Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
Ar all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 2°". 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 





THE EUROPEAN EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


and heavier punishment at the hands of 
France and her allies. 

As M. Clemenceau is now at last break- 
ing his long kept silence, one may without 
impertinence try to realize what was be- 
hind these two illustrious personalities. 
Gambetta’s career was meteoric alike in 
his rise and his fall. He seemed as lately 
as two years before his death to be dressed 
in unassailable authority and to speak as 
no one for generations had been able to 
speak the voice of France. Yet in the plen- 
itude of his power his friends almost 
melted away before his eyes. His “Min- 
istére,’ which was to have included all 
the virtues and all the talents, did not last 
for three months and he was still young as 
years are counted in politics when his life 
was brought to a tragic close. 

We may leave it to M. Clemenceau to 
draw the moral of Gambetta’s fate. In his 
recently published study of Demosthenes 
he writes, in his own characteristic dialect, 
at certain hours a vacillating combination 
of feeblenesses can carry the day against 
the unselfish heroism of a great heart 
striving to make a synthetic force of all 
these hesitating wills. M. Clemenceau has 
passed his 85th birthday, but happily 


shows none of the signs of waning vitality. 
For nearly half a century he has been one 
of the outstanding figures in French 
politics. But he was until the war in the 
main, if not a storm centre, a negative 
force, a wrecker of Ministries, a coiner 
of phrases, a disintegrating rather than a 
unifying and rallying personality. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about 
the ironies and paradoxes of history, yet 
there could have been few less probable 
predictions before the war than that it 
was reserved for Clemenceau to become 
the symbol of French unity. 

Nearly ten years have passed and it is 
only now that he is breaking his silence. 
What more he has to disclose in his forth- 
coming book, “Au Soir De La Pensee,” 
we can only surmise. We may be sure, 
at any rate, that it will breathe the 
same spirit as the fine epilogue to his 
Demosthenes: Is it nothing, after speech, 
to have known how to be silent as a 
supreme lesson to self and to others? Is 
it nothing to have kindled and to have 
borne without a tremble the torch which 
will be a light to the generations to come? 
He was a man in the full sense of the 
word. That is enough. 


‘THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 27] 


hammock, her useless feet in golden mules, 
and her nerveless hand draped over the 
bon-bon box, having said goodbye to her 
daughter, who is leaving for her first year 
at college. Mrs. Bascomb, the grandmother 
now, is by the hammock, and with every 
intention of gradually increasing the weight 
of her daughter-in-law to four hundred 
pounds, by her killing kindness. The way 
is clear for a novel about the grand- 
daughter, and a further resumption of the 
strange truce between the two women. 
Miss Canfield never did a better por- 
trait than Mrs. Bascomb. However much 
one regrets that her foe was so easily 
vanquished in the end, there is no deny- 
ing the quality of the school teacher her- 
self. All her stern virtues, her reserve, her 
admirable tenacity, her charity and her 
tolerance, are shown with the skill a novel- 
ist commands when struck by her char- 
acter’s warmth and power. In a day when 
there are so many lost ladies, and so many 
caricatures of the tempestuous woman, 


such meetings as those of the reader and 
Mrs. Bascomb are rare. 

The novelist, too, never loses her 
humorous prospective in treating Mrs. 
Bascomb. She seems a museum piece, a 
quaint survival of the days when women 
actually were regimentarians and house- 
wives. In its lesser way, the picture of 
the drug store blonde who suffered the 
good fortune of becoming Mrs. Bascomb’s 
daughter-in-law is an authentic one, from 
ber hat to her shoes; and her interests, 
which lie between the movie theatre and 
the soda fountain are sketched with humor 
and gusto. There is a suspicion that Miss 
Canfield may be holding up the wife as a 
caricature of the blonde temptress of 
fiction, disclosing that such ladies really 
want chocolate creams and golden mules 
with all their hearts, and adopt any means 
to achieve them. 


“Her Son’s Wife” by Dorothy Canfield, 
Harcourt Brace and Co., $2.00. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 
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hand on hers. “I’m sorry, Ermine, but for 
the moment there is nowhere else to go. 
Besides, now that you are married—” 

“Oh, don’t remind me of that!” she 
said. “I never contemplated living at 
Chinnery’s with you. I only thought you 
might care to keep it to go back to in 
case we decided to part again.” 

“But we are not going to do that,” 
said Sam. 

“What do you mean by that?” She 
faced him fully. “You can’t make me 
live at Chinnery’s—you can’t make me 
live with you—against my will!” 

His quiet eyes met hers with neither 
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anger nor dismay. “You are my wife, 
dear,” he said. 

Ermine uttered a gasp—a gasp of the 
climber who suddenly slips at a critical 
juncture. “Then you mean—you mean—” 

“That’s all I mean,” said Sam gravely. 
“ZT am quite willing to regard Chinnery’s 
as a temporary measure, but not to dis- 
card the place out of hand. We must be 
reasonable, you know.” 

“Then I am to live there whether I 
will or not?” she said. 

“For the present,” said Sam. “You see, 
dear, there is nothing else.” 

[Continued in December McCatt’s] 
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THE WORLD EVENT OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 24] 


the war with France as she was after her 
victory over Austria, in all human prob- 
ability, the World War would not have 
come—surely not when it did. The annex- 
ation of Alsace and Lorraine has cost the 
world a score or more millions of lives 
and billions in treasure. In addition, it 
cost the Hohenzollerns their throne, and 
Germany her place of power and leader- 
ship among nations, 

Since 1919 her task has been to mold 
the shattered fragments of the Empire into 
a semblance of order, and to launch a new 
government under the name and form of 
a republic. How well her statesmen are 
succeeding is still a matter of speculation. 
When a people have been educated and 
trained to believe in and work under one 
form of government, it is not possible to 
change its character over night and expect 
the new order to give entire satisfaction. 

It is questioned by many competent 
observers whether the German mind is 
suited to such a parliamentary system as 
they have planned, and as the English 
have found convenient and workable. 
These critics believe that the present Re- 
public will finally merge itself into a 
monarchy, with something more of power 
to the Emperor than the King of England 
holds, and somewhat less than the former 
Kaiser had. 

In the transition from one form of 
gcvernment to another, it is to be regret- 
ted that Germany could not have reverted 
to the two party system as practiced with 
success in the United States and Great 
Britain. That would have given the people 
the desired freedom of action on the one 
hand, and stability on the other. The 
multiple system of parliamentary gov- 
ernment as practiced now by most “Con- 
tinental European countries, is proving 
itself inefficient and unsatisfactory. The 
cry for minority representation is theoret- 
ically sound, but in practice it has not 
worked as well as the two party system. 
If Germany should revert to a monarchy, 
it will come about from the need of 
stability in domestic affairs, and the need 
of continuity in foreign affairs. It might 
also come through unwise and inconsider- 
ate treatment by France and the other 
Allies. 

One of the difficulties the Royalists 
would find in bringing back a monarchy 
would be in reaching an agreement as to 
a candidate for the office of Emperor. The 
only one of the Hohenzollerns who would 
seem to have any chance, would be the 
son of the former Crown Prince. He might 
be a possibility, but the one chosen would 
more likely be a prince of one of the 
smaller states. However, the recent refer- 
endum in Germany to determine whether 
the property of the royal families should 


be confiscated without compensation, is 
a fair indication of the present feeling of 
the people. It required nineteen million 
five hundred thousand votes to confiscate. 
That is a majority of all qualified voters. 
While the actual votes cast fell short of 
the necessary majority, it was large enough 
to indicate that the sentiment of the 
people is against the royal families, for 
even in one of our Presidential elections 
in the United States, the total vote cast 
seldom reaches a majority of all the quali- 
fied voters. 

What prophet would have dared pre- 
dict in the early months of 1914 that with- 
in ten years the Monarchy would be 
abolished and German militarism ended! 
Twelve years ago the army was the sym- 
bol of a powerful, united and victorious 
Germany. Today it is but little more than 
a force of constabulary necessary to pre- 
serve internal order. Then, Germany was 
the apostle of might. Today she is, of 
necessity, the most earnest advocate of 
disarmament as a corollary of peace. 

Another remarkable change has occur- 
red in the redistribution of wealth. The 
landed gentry have not, as a rule, fared 
badly, and the laborers have managed to 
maintain a certain satisfactory equilibrium 
by forcing wages to follow the fluctuations 
of the currency. But the middle classes 
have been sorely stricken. 

Nations are like individuals in that 
nothing succeeds like success. To a victor- 
ious Germany there would have come the 
plaudits and friendship of half the world. 
A defeated Germany has nowhere to turn 
for a friend. She stands alone, uncertain 
as to the present and irresolute as to the 
future. Russia is her obvious hope but, at 
the moment, there is an irreconcilable dif- 
ference between them as to governmental 
policies and purposes. 

But there is another side to the picture 
—a better and brighter side. The Teuton 
has discovered himself. He knows what 
his race can do when united and working 
for a single purpose. He has tasted power 
—world power—and he knows how he 
lost it and how it may again be achieved. 
There are many Germans who see in their 
defeat and following disaster, something 
for which to be thankful. They believe 
that the old Germany had false ideals, 
alse standards; ideals and standards which 
if successful would have influenced the 
entire western world toward a material- 
ism that might have completely blotted 
out the spiritual quality of man. They be- 
lieve that Germany will now go forward 
materially and spiritually hand in hand. 
That the peace loving, music loving, art 
loving Germany of the long ago will come 
again, and that she will find her place 
cnce more in the hearts of men. 





THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


onstrates the same great appreciation for 
pictorial values that has distinguished all 
his previous productions. He has caught 
the grey, cold spirit of seventeenth cen- 
tury New England, and reproduced it in 
the shadows that move about on the 
screen. His characters and his backgrounds 
as well are eloquently expressive of the 
Puritan tradition. Aided by Henrik Sartov, 
the camera-man, Mr. Seastrom has 
achieved some marvellous photography; 
every scene of “The Scarlet Letter” is 
beautifully lighted and composed. The 
honors earned by Lillian Gish in this pic- 
ture must be shared by Lars Hanson, a 
young Swedish actor, who plays the role 
of Dimmesdale with a fine fervor. It is 
a part that could so easily be overplayed 
—and rare is the actor who, given a 
chance like this, would refrain from in- 
dulgence in emotional acrobatics. Mr. 
Hanson deserves to be decorated for his 


heroic restraint, and causes that sad young 
man, the Reverend Dimmesdale, to emerge 
as an authentic human being, deserving 
of sympathy and understanding. “The 
Scarlet Letter” is the most tearful pic- 
ture since “Stella Dallas,” but I for one 
did not find it unduly depressing. It is a 
true reflection of a period in our history 
when bigots used their religion as an ex- 
cuse for their tyrannous oppression. Even 
for us, who exist in this presumably en- 
lightened age, it contains a valuable les- 
son in Christian tolerance. It fails to cite 
the words, “He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone’”—but 
these words provide a summary of its 
spirit. 





Also recommended: “The Black Pirate,” 
“Moana,” “The Big Parade,” “Sparrows,” 
“Variety,” “Stella Dallas” and “One Min- 
ute to Play.” 
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There is reai value, in any case, in this 
public recognition of the fact that home- 
making as an occupation deserves more 
dignified treatment than it has received 
in the past. Perhaps “euthenics” should 
be regarded more as a fine art than as a 
science. But systematic study is no more 
to be despised in a successful pursuit of 


the fine arts than it is in the case of the 
sciences. Nor is such study any less the 
affair of the men than of the women. We 
may hope that in spite of the ribaldry of 
the reporters, the fathers who attended 


the school of euthenics this summer studied 
as much and contributed as much as any 
of the mothers. 
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THE CODE OF BOYS AND DOGS 
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entered the shed by the little window and 
pretended innocence I washed the traces 
of his guilt from my hand and crept mis- 
erably back into bed, but I did not sleep. 

The next week was the most miserable 


of my life. My conscience hurt and I* 


suffered. Many times I went to the car- 
riage house and scolded Trump Faster, 
telling him how wicked he had been. He 
seemed repentant. He no longer leaped 
jvyously around me, but slunk to my 
feet, his big brown eyes looking up as if 
pleading forgiveness. I kept him a close 
prisoner, excepting when I allowed him 
to accompany me across the fields to bring 
in the cows. 

I battled with conscience through all 
those days. I feared to ask Father what 
to do. He was a just man, and a stern 
one, and I knew he would pass sentence 
of death. To confide in Mother was as 
bad, since she would be sure to tell 
Father. In my extremity I sought the ad- 
vice and comfort of Aunt Caroline. 

Unable to bear the burden alone I 
waited until Saturday afternoon and went 
to Aunt Caroline’s old house on the hill, 
where she and Uncle Dan’! had ruled the 
village and she had ruled Uncle Dan’l all 
the years. She regarded me with stern- 
ness, not unmixed with disapproval, while 
I sawed and split wood and carried it in 
to heap by the fireside, telling her I hadn’t 
much to do and thought I would come 
up and help her and Uncle Dan’! with the 
wood and see if I couldn’t be of use. She 
listened with serious face, knitting; and 
then she said musingly, “Child, what have 
you been up to now that you want Aunt 
Car’line to help you?” 

So sitting against her skirts I blurted 
out the story of Trump Faster and the 
sheep. When I had told all she dropped 
her knitting into her lap and one of her 
withered old hands caressed my hair. 

“T reckon there must be some good in 
that worthless dog or you wouldn’t love 
him so,” she said. “Lands sakes knows 
why boys and dogs stick together, unless 
it is they’re so much alike.” 

“But what ought I do, Aunt Car’line?” 
I pleaded. “I can’t let them kill him.” 

“Reckon he ought to be killed; killing 
sheep that way,” she said sternly. “But 
then, who am I to judge? I think 
maybe he ain’t entirely to blame. Maybe 
it’s a warning to you, child, to keep out 
of bad company. I reckon that dog never 
done a wrong thing in his life, until he 
got to running around with the dogs of 
that white trash family and was led 
astray.” 

“T know he wouldn’t, Aunt Car’line,” 
I said. “He’s a good dog—only he was 
led astray.” 

“Maybe, maybe,” she said. “Only let 
it be a warning to you, child, and keep 
out of bad company. Maybe now that 
them other dogs are dead he’ll be good.” 

“I’m sure he’ll never do it again,” I 
argued. 

“Well,” she said judicially, “if I were 
you I’d say no more about it and watch 
that dog, to see whether it has repented 
and is sorry or not.” 

“Then you don’t think I ought to tell 
—and have him killed?” 

“Shucks, no,” she said impatiently. “If 
you tell your paw, that dog will be killed, 
guilty or innocent, and we can’t take a 
chance of having an innocent dog killed. 
Don’t you tell him.” 

My conscience was unloaded. Aunt 
Car’line had said it was all right, and, 
thanking her, I grabbed my cap and 
started away, with lighter heart. 

“Child,” she called after me, “I hope 
that dog is innocent, but—keep it locked 
up every night.” 

Trump Faster was closely penned in 
the carriage shed every night. The ex- 
cilement over the raids decreased. Then, 
either I grew careless because of my faith 
that Trump Faster had reformed, or some 
one else opened the little window in the 
carriage house. One morning at daybreak 
men again came riding rapidly and beat- 
ing upon the door of our house. Filled 
with fear I slipped down the back stairs, 
and started for the barns. Father was at 
the front of the house with the country 
men, and as I ran around the sheds they 
came to the side of the house, saw me and 
calied to me sharply to stop. 

My haste roused their suspicions and 


put them in an ugly mood. Father drew 
the spike from the staple of the carriage 
shed door, and Trump Faster came wrig- 
gling and squirming toward us, hesitating 
as to whether to come close or not. One 
of the men seized him roughly by the 
scruff of the neck. Trump Faster snarled 
and strove to bite his hand. The man 
jerked him around, seized his muzzle and 
pried his mouth open. The dog’s chops 
were bloody. Wool clung to his hair and 
to his teeth. 

“You lied the other time,” said the man 
angrily. “We’ve got him now. He killed 
three of our sheep.” 

“T’ll pay for the sheep,” said my father, 
“and the boy did not lie—he thought he 
spoke the truth.” 

“Well, he won’t kill any more,” said 
the man sharply, dragging the cringing 
dog toward the door. 

“You shan’t kill him, you shan’t,” I 
screamed, jumping at the man, tears run- 
ning down my cheeks. 

“He’s got to be killed,” said my father 
sternly. 

I was shaking with sobs as the man 
placed a strap around Trump Faster’s 
neck, half choking him as he dragged him 
out of the shed. 

“Don’t shoot him while my son is look- 
ing,” said father in a low voice. 

“We'll take him out to the edge of town, 
Doctor,” said one of the farmers kindly. 
“I’m sorry for the boy.” 

I stood in the snow, barefoot, weeping 
without shame, as the man dragged the 
dog toward the road, where the horses 
were tied. 

The man holding the strap unhitched 
his horse, and started to swing into the 
saddle. The horse shied a trifle, the man 
was unbalanced for an instant, and at 
that instant Trump Faster jerked loose 
and fled with the strap dragging. One of 
the men cursing, grabbed a shotgun and 
fired as Trump Faster raced into the 
shrubbery along the garden. A yelp of 
pain showed that the shot had struck 
him, Some of the men ran through the 
yard carrying guns and searched the 
shrubbery, striving to trail the dog 
through the snow. Near the barns, where 
the cattle had trod they lost the trail, but 
found blood on the snow. 

The farmers, angry and disappointed, 
abandoned the chase. 

“He’s wounded; we’ll get him,” said 
one. “We depend upon you doctor, if he 
comes home.” 

“T’ll attend to it,” said my father “T’ll 
harbor no sheep killing dogs ” 

But Trump Faster did not come home, 
either that day or the next. 

Late in the afternoon of the third day 
I had gone to the straw piles in the mea- 
dow, where the cattle found shelter and 
feed in storms, to drive up the cows for 
the evening milking and, passing the alder 
thicket by the brook, heard a low whine. 
I went into the thicket and found Trump 
Faster, shivering wet, his coat matted 
with mud and blood. He cringed and 
wriggled, started toward me, half turned 
as if to flee, and then, trusting me, he 
came whimpering and crying to my feet. 

For a time I sat there, holding his head 
in my arms, crying and scolding him and 
trying to plan what to do. I finally took 
off my old sweater and wrapped him in 
it, whispering to him to stay hidden until 
I returned to him. I drove the cows to 
the barn, and while milking them and 
straining the milk, endeavored to think 
of some plan. One thing I determined 
upon: I never would surrender him to 
those men. Rather would I take my rifle 
and kill him myself. 

Then suddenly a plan came to me. After 
supper I circled around to the alders, 
crept into them and called the dog in low 
tones. He came crawling and licked my 
hand, and when I whispered to him he 
followed without making the least noise. 

It was dark in the big hay barn and 
I dared not strike a light, for fear of dis- 
covery and of fire, but, after a hard 
struggle, I carried the dog up the ladder 
to the haymow. One rainy day that fall 
I had burrowed along a wall under the 
hay and dug a tunnel, intending it as a 
hiding place when we played hide and 
seek. Into this tunnel I dragged Trump 
Faster and, leaving him proceeded with 
great stealth to raid [Turn to page 130] 
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DANTE AND 
BEATRICE 


[Continued from page 14] 


fellow-citizens. While the poems which 
many other young Florentines wrote their 
ladies were noticed by no one save her who 
inspired them, the sonnets of Dante to 
Beatrice had enough beauty to make 
people speculate at once as to the identity 
of the unknown charmer. Dante had no 
need to protect the reputation of Beatrice, 
who was entitled to receive his verses; but 
the refinement of his feeling made it dis- 
agreeable to him to think that she might 
be discussed, so he resolved to compromise 
another and let her bear the burden of 
his poetry. He himself relates the incident : 

“Now it fell on a day, that this most 
gracious creature was sitting where words 
were to be heard of the Queen of Glory; 
and I was in a place whence mine eyes 
could behold their beatitude: and betwixt 
her and me, in a direct line, there sat an- 
other lady of a pleasant favor: who 
looked round at me many times, marvel- 
ling at my continued gaze which seemed 
to have her for its object. And many per- 
ceived that she thus looked; so that de- 
parting thence, I heard it whispered after 
me, ‘Look you to what a pass such a 
lady hath brought him’; and in saying 
this they named her who had been mid- 
way between the most gentle Beatrice and 
mine eyes. Therefore I was reassured, and 
knew that for that day my secret had 
not become manifest. Then immediately 
it came into my mind that I might make 
use of this lady as a screen to the truth: 
and so well did I play my part that the 
most of those who had hitherto watched 
and wondered at me, now imagined they 
had found me out. By her means I kept 
my secret concealed till some years 
were gone over; and for my better 
security, I even made divers rhymes in 
her honor.” 

A most despicable piece of strategy, but 
love never was scrupulous and Dante 
was punished almost at once. For he 
proved himself much too successful as a 
false lover. Naturally the rumor reached 
Beatrice, with the following result: 

“And because I would be brief, I will 
now narrate that in a short while I made 
her my surety, in such sort that the mat- 
ter was spoken of by many in terms 
scarcely courteous; through the which I 
had oftenwhiles many troublesome hours. 
And by this it happened (to wit: by this 
false and evil rumor which seemed to 
misfame me of vice) that she who was the 
destroyer of all evil and the queen of all 
good, coming where I was, denied me her 
most sweet salutation. In the which alone 
was my blessedness.” 

Dante must have suffered intensely 
when this happened. However, the anger 
of Beatrice did not diminish the love of 
Dante. He is so love-sick that interest at- 
taches to him and ladies even collect 
about him, demanding to know the 
power of the love which can work on 
him so. Here Dante set up a stan- 
dard of elevated passion of which few 
men of the period were capable, but to- 
wards which they could strive. 

The passion of Dante was not, how- 
ever, directed towards an earthly object, 
for Beatrice died at the age of twenty- 
four. Naturally the death of Beatrice 
caused Dante so much suffering that one 
is surprised to find in his writings no 
hint of a desire for death. On the other 
hand, and this makes Dante more human, 
he sought relief in the arms of light lovers. 
But in the “Purgatorio,” Dante communes 
with Beatrice and reproaches himself for 
his infidelity to her memory. 

One must pity Dante, suffering the loss 
of his beloved. One may wish, how- 
ever, that he would have known that 
the very fact that he turned to other 
women proved his need of Beatrice. 

Eventually, not less than two years and 
not more than seven after the death of 
Beatrice, Dante married Gemma Donati, 
who was perhaps the compassionate lady 
who looked down upon him from a win- 
dow. Little is known of Gemma, except 
that she gave Dante four children, of whom 
one was called Beatrice. Dante was not 
happy with her, and she did not follow 
him into exile. He was to have only one 
love, the dead Beatrice, who was to stand 
at his side while he wrote, and to whisper 
into his ear. 
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too, for I had no right 
there, and the other fellow 
had, and if he caught me 
—m! There was another 
railroad with no regular 
vender, and I got that too. After school, I peddled every- 
where—factories, saloons, libraries. In a little time I was able 
to buy my sacks of corn wholesale, and before long we 
were netting two or three dollars a day out of the corn- 
popping industry. 

I have to confess some difficulties in school. My record 
is spotty. In mathematics I was a shark, but in English I 
hardly managed to pass. 

It was when I was twelve that the great event of my life 
occurred, At this time I was devoted to astronomy. Down 
on a certain street in Omaha there was one of those fellows 
with a telescope, who for a nickel would give you a look 
through. He also gave a lecture, free. I was on hand every 
night for two weeks, drinking in the lecture, and looking 
my nickel’s worth, until I became an old friend with many 
free looks thrown in when the crowd was thin. One night 
while the astronomer was lecturing a man stopped to listen. 
He was an actor—that was enough to keep me at his side 
until he sent me away—and he was playing juvenile lead 
with the Burwood Stock Company. He had been hunting 
for a new boarding-place. 

“Gee,” I offered, “I'll ask mother if she'll take you.” 

Right there my future was decided. Mother listened to 
me, and took John Lane Connor to board. He was our 
first, and last, and only boarder. And like a faithful dog, I 
followed at his heels to the theatre, hanging in the wings, 
lending a hand where I could. In time they needed a boy. 
It was for the part of Abram in “Tess of the D’Ubervilles” 
the play Mrs. Fiske made famous, and the part had forty- 
eight sides! I got it. I was all little boy then, covered with 
freckles; Wesley Barry had no more than I boasted at that 
time. Connor coached me, and I went over so well that I 
got every boy’s part that season. But I began late. My legs 
were growing longer, and my voice was tricky, my hands 
were big, and my neck uncertain. My career in boy parts 
was short. But I would not leave the theatre. While we 
stayed in Omaha I held on. I remember being property boy, 
usher, head usher, candy butcher in three theatres, electri- 
cian, anything that would keep me hanging on. If there is 
anything in the theory that refusal to get out helps toward 
success, I score one on that. 

Then we went to Denver, and I quit the stage and the 
theatre. But I did not quit acting. We lived in three different 
parts of the city while we were in Denver, and I am certain 
every one of the three neighborhoods remembers me as the 
pest who was always getting its boys to act in shows. I 
made a hit with the boys from the first. Why not? I car- 
ried with me many old wigs, costumes, make-up boxes, and 
so on, given me by actors, and I was pretty good at make- 
up. I could model putty noses that struck the boys as being 
about the finest things they had ever worn. Oh, I was pop- 
ular! Mother stood for it, although she had, I reckon, no 
particular love of the troops of kids always coming around 
to get stuff to act. But she stood for it, bless her. That is 
one of my happiest memories, that home was a place that 
boys, and girls too, were encouraged to come. She knew 
that was good for us, and she held the door open. She let 
us act, make candy, and generally row all over. And if there 


the meat cellar and secure scraps and bones. And into the 
tunnel I carried a horse blanket to wrap around the dog. 

I fed him all the next day; and then, in despair, sought 
out Aunt Car’line again to confess and to secure advice. 

“That pesky dog again?” she said sternly. “I suppose it 
was wicked of us to try to save his life. He didn’t appreci- 
ate it.” 

“But what will I do, Aunt Car’line?” I pleaded. 

“Reckon it’s my bounden duty to tell your paw,” she 
asserted. “I hoped that dog would reform, for your sake, 
child, but I reckon it is hopeless.” 

I pleaded and almost wept, begging her to aid me in 
saving him, and finally her old eyes grew softer and she 
sighed : 

“Reckon maybe I’m doing wrong,” she said, “but I'll try 
to think of some way that won’t harm any one.” 

I hugged her and poured out my gratitude. 

“I’m not promising,” she said, “but I'll do my best.” 

I rushed from school to her house the next day, and my 
heart sank as she told me she couldn’t for the life of her 


essential mood of cach. 

In the first section we are among The Pines of the Villa 
Borghese, the beloved playground of Roman children. With- 
out preliminaries the orchestra bursts into a shrill babel of 
many small tongues, with plucked strings, chattering wood- 
wind, ard a whirring watchman’s-rattle combining to pro- 
duce a charmingly vivid impression of a crowd of young- 
sters at play. The muted brasses announce a theme that 
romps recurrently through the whole movement, a naive 
nursery tune that is the Italian equivalent of our own Ring- 
around-a-rosy. The miniature uproar dies down almost as 
abruptly as it began, and Respighi takes us to The Pines 
Near a Catacomb. Muted strings and horns create an audible 
hush; behind the scenes a trumpet calls mournfully. From the 
depths of the orchestra rises a chant, uncannily like that 
of human voices; it swells, fades, and dies away. 

It is in the section that follows, The Pines of the Janicu- 
lum, that the song of the nightingale occurs. A piano cadenza 
opens the movement, which continues dreamily with a long 


DEAR FRIENDS, OF COURSE ?M SCARED 
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is anything in what the editor says, I want this point to be 
put in capital letters. WE WERE ENCOURAGED TO 
HAVE A GOOD TIME OF OUR OWN KIND AT HOME. 

When I was about seventeen, I got a stock company job 
again and began traveling. I think it was in the two years 
after this that my ideas of what I was going to do in life in 
the way of my own conduct began to get cleared up. I hadn’t 
any policies or principles that I knew much about before 
then. But running from town to town with a theatrical 
company brought queer experiences and did more to clear 
up my policies or principles than anything else in my life—I 
don’t say it established them, but it cleared them up, and 
I’m glad to say that, for there are enough people taking 
knocks at the profession. 

From this point on to modern times there is so little of 
moment that I think we can go through with a rush. Take 
a long breath and come along. Somehow I got to San Diego 
with Dad, who opened a restaurant there. I went to school 
mornings, taught with John Lane Connor in a dramatic 
school afternoons, relieved Dad at the restaurant between 
six and seven, and then hurried to a theatre and acted nights. 
While doing this the Edison Company came along to take 
some location pictures, and we took the school down to act 
as atmosphere—my first movie experience. The stock com- 
pany went on the rocks; I went to Los Angeles to get work, 
and failing to get much in the theatres, finally got to the 
movies. 

Don’t think it was all clear sailing. I remember again and 
again going for work to a studio and having the director turn 
a cold eye on me and snarl: “I tell you, I’ve got nothing 
for you. Get out!” Don’t think the work is easy in itseli— 
for me. I told you that at first I’m scared and I am. When 
we were making “Safety Last”—if you saw the picture, you 
will remember I had to climb the facade of a twelve story 
building—well when v.e were making this we made the sets 
on top of buildings, the buildings running from one to five 
stories. I had to climb these sets and although there was no 
time that I was literally twelve stories from the ground, I 
was over five and that was enough to finish me, if I fell. I 
was dizzy when I first went up and I did nothing for sev- 
eral days but walk around and get used to it. By that time 
fear had left me. When I climbed, I was supposed to be pro- 
tected by safety platforms which were to catch me if I fell. 
But often our calculations went wrong. At one point my 
foot becomes entangled in a tennis net which is pushed out 
from a window. I get all tangled in this. net and in trying 
te get free I lose my balance. And several times in my strug- 
gles I swung out beyond any platforms and the boys, that 
is the camera men and so on, watched with their hearts in 
their mouths. Then at the last of the climb at the highest 
point I swing out on a rope from a flagpole, and the pole 
bends perilously. It did just that and I swung out beyond 


the platform again and neither the boys nor I would have, 


been surprised to find myself dropping into space. My luck 
held. 


Some of the most dangerous things do not show the real 
danger. In the last picture. “Girl Shy” I had to drive a 
team at breakneck speed against traffic, down the wrong 





THE CODE OF BOYS AND DOGS 


[Continued from page 128] 


think of any way out of the difficulty: But the next after- 
noon she was knitting complacently and, after keeping me 
in suspense for a time she said: 

“T reckon you know that worthless boy Reddy that works 
in the express office?” 

“Ves. He lets me help him run the truck lots of times,” 
I boasted. 

“Maybe he’d help you,” she said. 

“VYes—Reddy’d do anything for me.” 

“Maybe you remember that boy Slattery, that used to 
live down the hill, in the old Gault place?” 

“Yes, him and me was chums until he moved away.” 

She knitted and nodded for a time and then said: “I 
reckon it’s sinful to conspire with you. But maybe 
it’s best.” 

She knitted and nodded, thinking deeply while I waited 





THE MUSICAL EVENT OF 
THE MONTH 


[Continued from page 28] 


solo by a romantic clarinet. Shimmering violins usher in the 
full moon. The clarinet resumes, and is hushed. A harp 
tinkles expectantly, and from a cabinet at the back of the 
orchestra issues a low, feathery chirrup, a trill, a few sweet, 
throaty detached notes, and more trills and chirrupings. A 
nightingale has sung at a public concert for the first time 
since Hans Anderson’s nightingale appeared before the Em- 
peror of China. 

And now a restless throbbing commences among the low 
strings and heavy percussion instruments, a sound felt rather 
than heard, like the rhythm of distant footsteps. We are 
among The Pines of the Appian Way. The marching rhythm 
pulses on, heavily and inexorably, the brasses begin to blare 
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side of Main St., Los 
Angeles, with autos block- 
ing our every move. That's 
a mighty risky perform- 
ance, but in the film it 
looks as if it was all planned for me. It wasn’t. It was a 
lot of fun in the doing—and I felt great when it was over! 

I said in the beginning that traveling around had made 
me know something of folks. I have to do that to write 
pictures, for I don’t write stories, I write pictures—pictures 
that people must laugh at. I have to understand what people 
will laugh at. I’ve found that the bigger the idea under a 
picture the more popular it is likely to be. Up to date | 
count “Grandma’s Boy” my most popular picture, and why? 
Not because of thrills, or stunts, or even laughs. But because 
under that picture is an idea, that we can be what we think 
we are, if we have the backbone. That chap got his back- 
bone from the knob on an umbrella, which is funny—or js 
it? That’s the kind of thing that makes a picture go. I only 
wish some one would help me find another idea as telling. 

People ask me if I see my own pictures. Oodles of times; 
I go and watch the people and see when they laugh. You 
can laugh at three things in a picture, the thing itself, the 
way it is done, or the place the thing has in the picture. In 
“Safety Last” I take my girl into the boss’s office. The girl 
thinks, and I intend her to think, that the office is mine and 
that I am the boss. While talking to her I accidently lean 
on the button that summons the office boy. He comes in. I 
am in a fix. The boy knows I am not the boss, and he may 
betray me to the girl. I’ve got to stop him, or he'll tell, 
That is a critical situation, a place in the picture for a funny 
stunt. I put a dollar bill in the waste paper basket, sup- 
posedly for the boy, to whom I hand the basket—to be 
emptied. He sees the bill and takes the basket, but as he 
passes me I dip in and take out the bill, leaving him to go 
off unknowing, with just the waste. That is funny business, 
funny in itself. The way in which I do it may or may not 
also be funny. When you get all three working together, 
situation, thing itself, and the way of doing it, you get the 
kind of laughter that is most worth while. 

I make what is called “clean” fun, because that’s the kind 
you want. At least I’ve done very well in it so far, so I’ve 
some right to think so. If any other kind pays I’m not go- 
ing to try to find out about it, unless you stop coming to 
see the pictures. 

I am vain enough to want to be liked—for myself. I 
want one thing more than success or money, and that is 
friendship. I can’t see any happiness without it. I’m young 
yet, but I’m more or less of a public character, and I real- 
ize I want the liking of that public. I’m willing to do al- 
most anything to get it and keep it. And I have about as 
much fun as any one in this world. Those spectacles of 
mine make a lot of it for me. You see, when I want people 
to know me all I have to do is to put them on, and I’m 
vain enough to want people to know me at times. It’s great 
when you want it! And when I don’t want them to know 
me, I take off the spectacles, you know they are only rims 
anyhow with no glass in them, and then I can go out plain 
Harold Lloyd, unrecognized, and find out how much I’m 
worth that way. Dear Friends, if you’ve lasted through this, 
I’ve got you for life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harold Lloyd. 


and fidgeted. “That Slattery boy,” she said finally, “moved 
out to Iowa. His maw writes to me. Now I reckon it’s 
sinful, but maybe not. They don’t have any sheep in that 
part of the country. Mrs. Slattery said so, and that dog 
wouldn’t be led into temptation. I reckon that Slattery boy 
would like to own a good hunting dog?” 

Her idea dawned on me like an inspiration. I understood 
then why she had inquired about Reddy, at the express office. 
So that night I wrote Jimmy Slattery a letter and mailed it, 
and the next day but one, when the six o’clock train was 
waiting at the station, Reddy and I lifted Trump Faster into 
the baggage car, all crated and directed to Jimmy Slattery, 
Holton, Iowa, prepaid with the savings I had looted from 
my bank. 

As the train started I was happy, in spite of the fact that 
I would never see Trump Faster again. Tears were running 
down my face but I didn’t even care whether Reddy saw me 
crying or not. Trump Faster was saved. He was going to a 
happy land where there were no sheep and where temptation 
sore would ne’er assail him—as the hymn said. 


with ever-increasing pride and confidence, and amid a tre- 
mendous clamor of martial music that recalls the ancient 
glories of Rome, the work comes to an end. 

It must be confessed that the nightingale’s song, while an 
extremely interesting and novel experiment in orchestral 
technique, is by no means the most successful feature of 
Respighi’s new work. One comes away from its hearing con- 
vinced anew that the gulf between the artless beauty of na- 
ture and the deliberate beauty of art is as deep as ever. The 
nightingale’s song does not blend with the rest of the music, 
but remains something absolutely apart from it. There can 
be no doubting Respighi’s reverence for nature and his utter 
artistic sincerity; but the fact remains that his real nightin- 
gale does not add to the realism of The Pines of Rome, any 
more than real buttons would add to the realism of the 
coat on Whistler’s Carlyle. If the new composition turns out 
to be a permanent contribution to music, it will be Res- 
pighi, not Mother Nature, who has made it. 


McCAI 
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4 OT a“ cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
use mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
_ fresh food. 
CK~ aye . . . 
t is The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
nly every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
fou poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
S give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
girl the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
ind and active, daily releasing new stores of energy. . 
ean 
I Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
a Hh one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
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up- 7° pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
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= felt better inevery way. Now I just take the Yeast occasionally 
- to keep my stomach in really good condition.” 
- Harry Linincer, Miami, Fla. 
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n- TION. As an aviator for three years 
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a meres , in a hurry. My face broke out ‘oo. 
Tom Thorp, well-known football referee oi eg : 2 
jon ' Physics afforded me but slight tempo- 
“9 WHILE HEAD COACH AT A LARGE UNIVERSITY rary relief. Finally I commenced taking 
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‘rancisco, Calif. 
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HE sophisticated, modern woman is 
not subtle in love. Rather, she prides 
herself upon being obvious, frank, aggres- 
sive. She spends five millions daily for her 
makes men _ friends 


own beautification; = 

without introduction; is “pal” to a “blind  frospective, melancholy and unhappy. 
date” in two minutes, calls her erotic emo- ae : OP es, 

tions “maternal;” and openly pursues a “ime to discover what \ 

mate even as once she was pursued. parison Can do fo help ae re ’ 


While she flatters herself that she has 
found out all there is to know about the 
nature of man, and while man lately has 
discovered more than he ever hoped to 
know about the feelings of woman, neither 
of them is very clear as to what are the 
attributes of true love. And so they get 
desire, and vanity, and the need for com- 
panionship, and the longing for ease all 
mixed up with romance. Consequently 
when, under the friction of domesticity, 
one of the essentials wears out, they drop 
all of love and let it smash as if none of it 
were worth saving. After which it is almost 
impossible to convince them that there is a 
desirable way out of matrimonial martyrdom to some kind 
haven of sane and decent living. 

Few of us are eager to admit that physical comfort, the 
surety of a roof over one’s head and the wherewithal for 
food has anything to do with the permanence of love. Never- 
theless, divorce records prove that financial stress is second 
on the list of causes of divorce. When poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out of the window. Today as of yore. 


“I married the stingiest man! Though he is a handsome 
and devoted lover, I never have one cent in my pocket and 
oh! I cannot go on like this!” complains a young wife. 


“After ten years of marriage, my husband is loyal and 
true. In the eyes of our friends, he has few faults. On our 
wedding day, we did not have twenty dollars between us. 
Today HE owns our house and HE owns our auto and HE 
owns the business we started with capital which I inherited!” 
runs a young matron’s accusal. “HE hasn’t the slightest 
notion of sharing any material thing with me!” 


Note that idea of “sharing.” It is the big idea with the 
girl of the time. 

Man also is a complainant in an age in which he has dis- 
covered as many flaws in woman as ever she has found in 
him. Man has learned that because a girl “has majored in 
math” in college or has earned a salary in the business world, 
it does not follow that she will use an atom of judgment in 
spending her husband’s wages. Debts and bills account for 
the average young husband’s first and worst discouragement. 

Not infrequently, a brave young man ventures to re- 
monstrate with his lovely bride and pleads for a chance to 
catch up with the charge accounts, whereupon the girl is 
liable to moan: “You do not love me any more!” So tangled 
are her ideas of what composes love! 

Fortunate indeed is the young husband who has the nerve 
to reply that love has nothing to do with the question. Here 
is One man’s remonstrance. It is paralleled in the experience 
of many men: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Last Saturday, Buddy (my wife) 
and I went shopping for our Sunday dinner. Buddy ordered 
a can of prepared soup, potato chips, a can of peas, slices of 
fillet of beet and a can of mushrooms to garnish them; 
olives; a box of rolls and pastry; mint wafers. Coffee and 
butter we had at home. 

Now I certainly was astonished when I paid $1.18 for 
mignons for two. It took a big lump out of a ten dollar bill 
to pay for that one meal and I get only four tens a week. 

Our Sunday was spoiled because I tried to make Buddy 
see that we cannot afford such expensive food. I said that 
a plain beef stew with vegetables was more in our class, and 
that with half the money we might get just as palatable 
nutrition and twice as much of it. 

And of course Buddy cried and said it took her only 
twenty-five minutes to prepare the dinner she planned while 
it would take her the whole morning to fix vegetables and 
beef stew and dessert. And she said I ought to be glad to 
have her save her time to spend on me. 

Now of course that sounds pretty good, and maybe I was 
a brute when I asked if she really wasn’t wanting to save 
herself a heap of labor! And couldn’t she see that she was 
wasting my own labor in a roundabout way which was bad 
for both of us? ; 

So the trouble began. She vowed I no longer loved her. 
And I had a hard time to keep from saying that she wasn’t 
playing a fair game. I ached to remind her that when we 
were engaged she used to talk a lot about wanting to take 
such wonderful care of me and our little home. 

Buddy was a success in her office work and naturally I 
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concluded she could do everything, and would be a corking 
little housekeeper; but we have lived on canned goods ever 
since we were married and I now suspect she doesn’t know 
a thing about cooking. 

She laughs when I run around with a dustcloth, calls me 
a fastidious old dear and herself a Bohemian who is above 
caring about dust on the chairs. Maybe I am fastidious. I 
have no objection to persons who have high standards of 
any kind. I find peace in order and joy in daintiness. I like 
Buddy because she is exquisite in appearance but I’m begin- 
ning to fear that her education in cleanliness ends right there. 

Sunday she said she would go back to work so we can 
have more money to spend. Of course I won't stand for 
that, so today I am just sick for I want to make our mar- 
riage a success. Maybe you and your readers can give some 
good advice—Humble Pie. 


For any occupation a girl undertakes, except matrimony, 
some preparation is necessary before she can get a job, but 
she often takes an excellent position as a wife without any 
education in homemaking. And so the devoted husband en- 
dures a good deal ere he dares to complain. And when he 
does, nine times out of ten, the wife’s first impulse is to go 
to work to earn more money in order to spend more. 

One wonders if it wouldn’t be saner for her to stay at 
home and educate herself thoroughly in the business of 
housekeeping—of spending, of saving, of sharing. 

Another of matrimony’s financial problems is presented 
by a one-time business girl: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My husband is an honorable and 
industrious man. We dearly love each other, but because 
he makes the money, he believes that he has the sole right 
to spend it. Before I was married, I drew a fine salary in a 
bank and I saved a good deal of money. I know that hun- 
dreds of wives have allowances and checking accounts and 
it humiliates me to be forced to ask for every penny I spend. 
I am lucky if I get a dollar at a time! 

Now don’t tell me to talk it over with him. I’ve tried. 
And simply made him furious. He says I try to run his 
business! 

And so I want to go back to work and earn for myself, 
but he says my place is in the home with our children. Now 
I actually enjoy my dear little home and my family and my 
housework far more than any office job, but since I never 
am permitted to spend a dime for mself without accounting 
for it, I am sorely tempted to take my old position which 
I can have at any time. My children will be in school in 
the fall. What shall I do?—May. 


This is another problem of sharing. Fortunately I am 
able to offer a solution invented by a young husband as the 
product of actual experience. The plan is easily understood, 
it may be adapted to any kind of a salary, but I think its 
chief virtue is this: It compels the wife to share the re- 
sponsibility of paying all the bills she makes. If she is un- 
trained and unequal to the financial obligations she under- 
took with wifehood, this plan compels her to educate herself 
to handle them. Put by the author, the idea looks attractive 
as well as feasible: : 

Dear Winona Wilcox: For a year our marriec happiness 
had been broken by increasingly frequent disputes over 
money. My wife wished a larger allotment for clothes than 
I thought I could afford; the baby’s upkeep was far more 
than we had anticipated; food costs jumped between two 
dollars and three dollars per week—enough to be felt by 
a man on my salary. Besides this, we were paying for an 
auto and saving for a home. 

Quarreling about money had become a habit. Nearly 
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every day something concerning ony 
finances would crop up to charge our on- 
time contented atmosphere with irritability. 
As I look back, I perceive that we wer 
travelling fast over the road so many 
young couples take to the divorce cow, 

One evening while seeming to read, al- 
though really I was pondering how to keep 
our home from being shattered by tly 
money god, I hit upon the plan of dividing 
my salary fifty-fifty with my wife. I had 
read about husbands who pay their wives 
a salary according to their ability. 

But I desired to halve my earnings with 
my matrimonial partner. I was getting 
$60 a week. The $30 a week my wife se- 
cured by my plan was more than the 
average employed girl earns. 

No sooner visualized, than our plan 
went into operation. With her money, my 
wife now outfits herself as she likes. Any 
entertainment which she takes without 
me, like a show or afternoon bridge at 
; home, or luncheon downtown with her 
friends is paid out of her $30 weekly wages. I pay for my 
own clothes, laundry, cigarettes, luncheons, and for all in- 
dividual entertainment like college annual dinners and 
fraternity get-togethers. 

Several times in the past my wife has accused me of 
heedlessly spending money on a dinner with friends when it 
should have been used at home. Now that little difference 
is ended for I feel perfectly free to spend my portion as 1 
desire, once the regular bills have been covered. 

Bills for household expenses, rent, food, gas, electricity, 
telephone, milk, insurance etc., are placed on a spindle and 
each pays half of the total. Baby’s clothes, new cab and 
pen, doctor’s bills are charged to our joint account, as well 
as all entertainments which we attend together. 

The auto was nearly paid for when we started this plan 
so I agreed that I would complete all payments. The furni- 
ture belonged to my wife. In the future when we purchase 
another car or new furniture, we shall share the expense. 

This method not only makes for peace but also for a 
little healthy thrift competition. I had often boasted, rather 
proudly, of my ability to save, of course implying that my 
wife was the family spendthrift; and I was confident that 
my savings account would grow more rapidly than her 
own. I find her bank book proves me wrong. 

My wife immediately started to budget her money. To 
keep her pace, I took over her idea, but have gone her one 
better. I have a family budget book in which I jot down 
our total earnings and expenses. This record is invaluable as 
evidence of our mistakes and extravagances 

Regularly we add to the fund intended for our house, 
each taking an equal sum from our individual savings. Our 
favorite sport is watching this house fund grow. 

The human equation being about equal, our plan works 
smoothly. My wife has a conscience in money matters, she 
never asks me for a penny in advance. And under our plan, 
she says she has a certain feeling of independence and the 
Satisfaction of cooperating which she formerly lacked 

If a family is lop-sided, that is if the husband is a greater 
spender than his wife, or if the girl 1s extravagant, or tf 
either borrows and fails to return, the pair is liable to have 
insufficient money to meet the joint monthly bills. But if 
both are reasonable in money matters, this simple plan 
which has been tested and found workable may be recom- 
mended as a safe guide from the shoals of domestic discord 
to the home port of happiness—P. L 


Now for another kind of sharing which. if added to the 
above, would make marriage what all true lovers dream it 
ought to be: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Here am I—a man twenty-seven 
years of age—with a wonderful bobbed-haired wife o} 
—— years, two dandy children, and utter happiness 

HY 


Isn’t it 


In a business house loaded all the time with good-looking 
girls and women, yet no heartbreaks. Why? 

All the comforts of home, a motor. two dogs, money, 
clothes, love of dancing, theatres, social gaiety, but no desire 
to kick over the traces on either side. Why? 

Perhaps because I’m nothing but a big kid married toa 
little kid. We even have a “catch” in the field once in a 
while; go fishing together. SHE plays the piano and I drum 
We both like to read war stories. We share civic work 

And neither of us likes bread pudding! : 

I run into lots of problems—in the other fellow’s family. 
But there’s no sense in them. If some of these girls who steal 
silly husbands would use their heads instead of their hearts; 
if the moron husbands who love on the side would see 
themselves as others see them—as big fools! Yes, I run 
into lots of problems in the other fellow’s family. 

BUT I KEEP THEM OUT OF MINE!—T. W. C. 
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Now You Can Beautify Your Rooms— 
Make Them Really Artistic—At Little Expense! 





OMEN today are finding out that 
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charm in a room is not a matter of 
expense. Proper use of colors—there you 
have one of the main secrets of delightful, 
welcoming rooms. 


Everywhere the shops are overflowing 
with artistic furnishings that are moderately 
priced. Thousands of women are furnishing 
their homes attractively, yet within the limits 
ofa modest budget. 


And you, too, can transform your rooms 
with color. Read Anne Lewis Pierce’s helpful, 
informative hand-book, Color Magic in the 
Home, and you’ll see how easily any woman 
can bring new beauty into her home. 


You'll be interested tonote how throughout 
the booklet Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs 
are used ‘‘to provide the color keynote.” For 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs come in so 
many beautiful and artistic patterns and col- 
orings that it’s easy to choose an appropriate 
rug for any room in the house! 


. ° 
See them at your dealer’s. Sizes range from 
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small mats to 9 x 15 foot room sizes. 
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Shown above is the “LADIK” design, Gold Seal Rug No. 592 


Rugs that are masterpieces of design ~ 


ESIGNS that are rich in col- 
ors to set off the decorative 
scheme in the living room or dining 
room, dainty floral effects that go 
so delightfully with bedroom fur- 
nishings, trim geometrics to make 
the kitchen a model of neatness 
and cheerfulness—there are Con- 
goleum patterns for every room. 


And with the help of Color 
Magic in the Home it’s simply fas- 
cinating to build up a harmonious 
color scheme from the rug you 
like best. Of course you don’t 
need to redecorate completely. As 
Miss Pierce says, “just plan your 





The screen picks up the blue note in the border of the 
interesting “‘K ASHMIR” pattern (No. 562) and em- 
phasizes it just enough to give unity to this attractive 
comer. The curtains take advantage of the red in the 


heure to add an harmonious gaiety to the scene. New York Boston 


Philadelphia 











Below is the ‘‘NASSAU”’ 
Be design—a novel Dutch Tile 

pattern, ideally suited to kitch- 
en, dining room or pantry. 


It’s Gold Seai Rug No. 570. 





acaus.ear OFF 
Aboveisthe‘’ JASMINE" design 
jhicture how perfect it would 
a with simple draperies and 
—" in matching plain 
Seal Rug No — _ 


ConGoLeuM-NaIRN INC. 

Chicago 

Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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GOLD SEAL 


ART-RUGS 





GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 









color scheme, and then as you re- ~ 
place worn-out rugs and curtains ON eo 
and recover your chairs—fit your 
purchases to it.” 


This Gold Seal, pasted on the face 
of every genuine Gold Seal Art-Rug 
is your positive assurance of com- 
plete floor-covering satisfaction. If 
you want to get full value for every 
cent you spend, don’t fail to look for 
the Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. 


But besides the magical inspira- 
tion in the lovely colorings, Go/d 
Seal Art-Rugs introduce an extra 
note of comfort into homes by the 
time and trouble they save. 












No hard sweeping or beating— 
only the lightest mopping—is re- 
quired to clean them; nothing 
stains or penetrates their durable, 
waterproof surface; and though 
they require no fastenings, they 
never curl at the corners. 


San Francisco Kansas City 


Anne Lewis Pierce’s new booklet is something 


every housewife should read! Written in a 
friendly, practical manner it shows how to 
brighten up your home and make it really artistic. 


‘ 
' 
' 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
' 
‘ 
' 
| 
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Kindly send me a free copy of Miss Pierce’s helpful 
booklet, “‘Color Magic in the Home.” 
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ight out of the 
Package / 


ERE they come! Delicious 

pancakes made so quickly that 
it seems as though they come right 
out of the package itself! 


With Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, a satisfy- 
ing breakfast is a matter of but a few minutes. 
Add only water or milk and Pillsbury’s 
pancakes are ready to bake. 


It is no longer necessary to spend costly 
time in the kitchen making your own pancake 
batter. Pillsbury has changed all that. The 
modern way —the most satisfactory way —is 
to use Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. 


The name Pillsbury on the package guar- 
antees the quality of its contents. You would 
expect Pillsbury to make a good Pancake 
Flour. Why not try it today? 


Also buckwheat pancake flour 
for those who prefer it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s 
Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Graham Flour 
Farina 
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Pillsbury 
PANCAKE 
FLOUR 


MIXTURE OF WHEAT, CORN,RICE AND RYE FLOURS 


14 LBS.NET WEIGHT REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 




























